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SHEN Ellen Shay 
@ married Jerry Mc- 
Auley and Katie 
Kelly went to_busi- 
ness college, the 
Worthingtons “had 
to get along as best 
they could.” For the first time in her 
life Dorothea became utterly disheart- 
ened. 

“T’ve had four Irish girls, two Swedes 
and a Pole, in three months,” she con- 
fided to her brother Tom. “Did you 
ever hear of anything so dreadful?” 

“But you jump them off the board so 
quickly,” returned Tom. “You don’t 
wait to find out their capabilities.” 

“T don’t need to,” she returned. “T 
knew that Flaherty girl was untidy 
before I hired her, but I was desperate.” 
The Flaherty girl had been the last. 

“What are you going to do now?” he 
inquired with interest. 

“Tm going to write to one of those 
domestic agencies which are sending 
out cireculars—there are a number of 
them around the house, now, some- 
where.” 

“You needn’t go out of Bentham,” 
said Tom. “We're going to shut down 


at the mill presently, for the dull 
season, and some of the girls are talking 
of doing housework instead of going 
back home.” 

“What sort of girls are they?” 

“American—farmers’ daughters—with 
a public school education.” 

“Could you send up a few on ap- 
proval ?” 

“Yes. I have one in mind now.” 

“What does she do?” 

“Sews on tags.” 

“Think of it! Sews on tags when she 
might be making nice things to eat and 
keeping the house tidy! How soon can 
you send her?” 

“Right away.” 

“What is her name?” 

“Eva Tenney.” Tom started for the 
door, but returned to add: “You may 
have to treat her—a little—not quite as 
you do the others. 

“Of course!” cried Dolly. “Don’t you 
suppose I know that!” 

Nevertheless she experienced a shock 
when two stylishly dressed young women 
approached the house and appeared 
to be examining it for purposes of 
identification. One of them was un- 


doubtedly Eva Tenney. “They might 
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be anyone, coming to call,” she said to 
herself, as she diffidently answered the 
bell. She felt the situation more than 
the young women did: they were quite 
at their ease. 

“Ts this Mrs Worthington?” inquired 
the elder, herself young, bright-eyed 
and dimpled. 

“Yes,” said Dolly, suddenly aware of 
her own rather unkempt appearance. 
“And you are—” 

“Miss Tenney, not the one: it is my 
sister who has come to apply for the 
place.” By this time they were in the 
little reception room whither Dolly had 
involuntarily led them. They belonged 
there, she felt, quite as much as she did. 
Would they fit the kitchen half as well? 
Her doubt showed in her face and in 
her voice, as she asked the other girl: 

“Are you ‘Eva’? You seem _ very 
young.” 

“T’m nineteen,” said the girl promptly. 

She was even prettier than her sister, 
with great masses of golden-brown hair 
arranged according to the latest mode 
under her broad-brimmed hat and a 
fresh color which came and went as she 
spoke. She looked conscientious and 
kind; and her refined ways were delight- 
ful after the careless, bad breeding of 
the Flaherty girl. 

“T wish you were older,” said Dolly. 
“Can you cook?” 

“She makes beautiful bread,” replied 
her sister quickly. “She did most of 
the cooking at home.” 

“And of course you can sweep and 
dust ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Eva. 

“T’ve a great mind to try you,’ 
mured the anxious housewife. 

“T wish you would!” exclaimed the 
elder sister. “I like my place so much— 
Mrs Jones is so nice to me—that I want 
Eva to try housework; and I am so 
favorably impressed, here!” 

“T suppose I could have Thursday 
afternoons and a part of Sunday?” in- 
terposed Eva. 

“Why, yes,” said Dolly. 

“And wages?” added the elder sister. 

The usual sum was mentioned and 
approved. 

“They seem pleased,” mused Dolly. 
“This is ‘the new movement, I must 
accommodate myself to it.” She plunged 
in boldly. 

“Tye been hoping nice girls would 
take up housework,” she said to the 
elder sister. “It would be better for 
them than the shops and factories.” 
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“Yes, indeed,” returned Miss Tennvy 
cordially. “I tell Eva housework is 
much healthier. When do you want 
her to come?” 

“She can come this afternoon.” 

The sisters exchanged glances. “Yes, 
you can,” said the elder. “T’ll help you. 
Mrs Jones will let me.” 

“Well, Ill come,” said Eva slowly, 
“as soon as I can get ready.” At the 
door she turned and said, as lightly 


as any friend might: “Good-bye, till 
then.” 
“Good-bye,” returned her new em- 


ployer, wondering, as she closed the 
door, why she felt impelled to slam it 


and to call from the window: “You 
needn’t come back!” 
“Tf the Carr cotton mills burned 


down without insurance, and Father 
Tenney found a gold mine on his farm, 
I might be ‘hiring out’ to her,” she said 
bravely, as she went upstairs to ascer- 
tain what sort of a room the Flaherty 
girl had left. She stopped short with 
an expression of dismay, when she 
reached it. 

“Horrors, what a place!” 

The slatternly seven who succeeded 
Ellen had banished all traces of that 
precise and painstaking individual; but 
that it never had been beautiful, she 
now saw plainly. 

“How did I happen to have such 
paper in my house,” she pondered, “and 
how very small the room is! If she 
uses that rocking chair she’ll hit some- 
thing—they made those holes in the 
walls trying to push the furniture back. 
How different a place looks when you 
change your point of view—I can’t let 
that girl see it as it is now.” 

Armed with paste pot, scissors, brushes 
and a roll of paper she attacked the 
holes in the wall, becoming so absorbed 
in her efforts to match the nondescript 
little figures that she did not hear her 
husband enter. He stood in the door- 
way, regarding her for some seconds, 
before he spoke. 

“What are you doing?” he exclaimed, 
at length. “I’ve been hunting all over 
the house for you.” - 

“Ts it noon?” she asked in surprise, 
pushing her tumbled hair back with a 
paste-daubed hand. 

“One o’clock,” he answered, looking 
at his watch. “Some minutes after.” 

“Dear me!” she murmured. “And I 
haven’t a thing in the house for lunch- 
eon! Should you mind very much 
going back downtown for it?” 
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*** What are you doing’"’ 


“What will you do?” asked the hus- 
band. 

not hungry.” 

“Then I certainly shall not go and 
leave you. Come downstairs with me 
and we'll find something.” 

“T ean’t. The new girl will be here 
and her room isn’t ready.” 

“What new girl?” 

“One Tom sent.” 

“Let her get it ready herself. 
send for a man.” 

“She isn’t the sort to ask to do it. 
And there’s no time to send for a man. 
Please don’t. dear.” For he had taken 
the paste pot from one sticky hand and 
was leading her by the other out of 
the room. 

“There’s only one rcre break, let me 
mend that.” 

“Not another one,” said Worti‘ogto.:, 
tirmly. “She won’t see behind the bed: 
and Tl warrant she’s slept in worse 
rooms.” 

“No, she’s never worked out before.” 

“IT thought you weren’t going to take 
any more green girls.” 

_ “She isn’t green, she’s rose color— 
if only it won’t fade! She’s ‘lady help,’ 


Or 


Jim. We're going to become a part of 
‘the new movement to elevate domestic 
service’—wait till I wash my hands,” 

“Where’s the looking glass that hung 
in the bathroom?” he ealled out as she 


disappeared in her own room. “The one 
I use to shave by.” 

“Tt’s in the girl’s room,” she called 
back to him and appeared, for a moment, 
towel in hand. “Now, Jim, don’t say 
a word. The giass which was in there 
was all queer on the back and she’s so 
pretty, she never would stand it in the 
world. You can get another, when you 
go downtown.” 

“H—m—” He was exploring farther 
and making fresh discoveries. ‘“Wasn’t 
there a rug in the hall?’ 

“Oh, yes.” Dolly reappeared in the 
doorway. “That Flaherty girl spilled 
ink all over the middle of the carpet and 
I had to cover it with the rug.” 

She joined him, flushed and excited, 
and they ate their luncheon together. 
Tlis attempts at conversation, however, 
won from her only the briefest replies, 
and before he was half through she 
excused herself. 

“T hate to leave you, dearest,” she 
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said penitently, “but I really must put 
up some clean curtains in that room.” 

“Can’t I do it for you?” 

“No, thank you. I’d rather do it, if 
you don’t mind.” 

She was still straightening the folds 
of muslin when she heard the front door 
bell ring. James answered it. Light 
footsteps entered and ascended the front 
stairs. 

“Of all the men!” Dolly bit her lips. 

“Good afternoon,” said Eva Tenney. 
“Here I am.” 

“Ah, you’ve come, have you?” re- 
turned Dolly, trying to be distant and 
agreeable at the same time. “This is 
your room. Have you a trunk? When 
it comes, tell the expressman to bring 
it around to the back—the other door. 
He ean carry it up these stairs. These 
are the stairs which lead to the kitchen. 
I will go down now and when you are 
ready I can show you about and give 
you the ord—the directions for dinner.” 

Dolly descended the back stairs, much 
as a hostile entertainer might taste the 
dish he offers a suspicious guest, to 
prove that it is safe. 


Left to herself, the new arrival 


glanced curiously about the room. It 
had been designed for a very different 
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personage and, in spite of obvious 
additions, declared its origin. Katie 
Kelly had roomed at home. Clean, 
orderly Eitlen Shay had not concerned 
herselt much with the character of the 
apartment as long as the bed “slept wel!” 
and the temperature had not been ex- 
treme. Her successors had perverted 
the place to their own uses. The wails 
were full of pin holes, there were marks 
of heavy-shoes on the chairs. Eya 
drew the rug into line with the bureau 
and revealed the ink spot. As she 
stooped she saw the hole in the wall 
behind the bed. 

Meanwhile, Dolly, with senses sharp- 
ened to clairvoyance, divined the in- 
spection, although she did not see it. 

“James,” she said earnestly, walking 
up to him, as he stood waiting for her 
in the hall, “I wish we could have the 
maid’s room done over.” 

“T thought you’d been doing it over 
all the morning,” he answered. “Wil! 
she eat with us?’ 

“Assuredly not!” 

“She came in at the front door.” 

“Why did you let her? J shan’t.” 

James Worthington smiled, an_ in- 
scrutable, far away smile, indicating 
that he saw breakers ahead. 
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***Am I an 


“Can I do anything for you down- 
town?” he inquired. 
“No, thank you. 
ner promptly at 6.” 

By this time Eva Tenney had de- 
scended to the kitchen, clad in a new 
shirt waist, with a wide white apron 
tied jauntily about her slender waist. 
Simultaneously the front door bell rang. 

“Shall I go?’ she asked. 

“Yes, please,” replied Mrs Worthing- 
ton, tempering her friendliness with 
another chill of authority. The girl 
fluttered away and returned almost 
immediately, 

— my trunk,” she said question- 
ingly. 

“Tell him—wait—I’ll speak to him 
myself.” Mrs Worthington advanced 
hastily. 

“Oh, it’s you, Emmet,” she said, 
recognizing the expressman. “Take that 
trunk around to—the other door.” 

“Don’t b’lieve itll g’up the back 
stairs,” ventured Emmet. 

“Tt will have to.” said Mrs Worthing- 
ton firmly. “I will meet you,” and she 
returned to the kitchen. 

Emmet and a man whom he had 
hailed in passing came slowly up the 
— bearing with difficulty the huge 
OX, 


We shall have din- 


aristocrat?’ "’ 


“T had to bring everything for sum- 
mer and winter when I left home,” 
explained the girl, “and of course when 
I gave up my room I had to bring them 
here.” 

Mrs Worthington made no reply. She 
was comparing the proportions of the 
trunk with the dimensions of the stair- 
way. It could be done. It must be. 
It stood for a principle. 

It was done. Twice the men stuck 
fast, but they pulled and tugged until 
they extricated themselves and _ their 
burden. The trunk was established in 
the only vacant space between the 
bureau and the bed 

When the heavy boots of the men had 
clattered out of the kitchen: “Now,” 
said the new mistress to the new maid, 
“now, we'll see about dinner.” 

It was difficult, during the proximi- 
ties of dinner getting, to maintain 
formalities with this audacious, young, 
attractive girl. The audacities of youth 
are so forgivable, its winsomeness atones 
for so much! Once when an _ over- 
familiar hand was laid upon her shoul- 
der, Mrs Worthington drew back 
haughtily. Twice when she was ad- 
dressed as “Say,” she was conspicuously 
deaf, but on the whole there was little 
to complain of. 
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The new girl seemed bright and will- 
ing, although requiring to be taught and 
not altogether submissive to instruc- 
tions. At half-past 5, with dinner well 
under way, Dolly went up to dress. She 
glanced in at the dining room door as 
she passed. There were three plates on 
the table, three sets of knives and forks 
and spoons. She shut her lips tightly. 

Before her closet door she paused, 
then lifted from the hook an elaborate 
house gown with an astounding train. 
One twist of her purple-black hair, a 
thrust of a jeweled pin, then the elabo- 
rate gown went on and the unpreten- 
tious little creature who had shared the 
dinner getting became Mrs Dorothea 
Carr Worthington, a stately and unap- 
proachable being of another sphere. 
Carrying her small head high, she 
entered the kitchen. 

“This is the dining room bell, Eva,” 
she said to the girl, who jumped as if 
she had seen a fairy vision. “When 
that rings, you will know it is for you. 
Is everything ready?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I think so,” Eva re- 
plied. She felt awkward and incom- 
petent, as Dolly, heaven forgive her, 
meant she should. 

“You need not pass things at the 
table to-day,” she continued. “As soon 
as Mr Worthington comes in, I will 
touch the bell in the hall and you can 
serve dinner at once.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Eva, 
toward the dining room. 

When Mrs Worthington looked again, 
there were only two plates and two sets 
of knives and forks and spoons. The 
trailing robes swept out again and 
paused before the mirror in the hall. 

“It is a method sanctioned by the 
very best people,” she said to her reflec- 
tion in the glass. But when James 
came home, she propounded to him this 
riddle: “If we should go out into the 
country and take dinner with the farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters, we should be 
democratic; what would they be if they 
came in to eat with us?” 

“Out of place,’ replied James 
promptly. “I thought you would run 
up against that proposition. Dinner 
ready? How fine you look!” 

“All ready,” and she touched the bell. 

Eva Tenney obeyed the directions 
which had been given her. She had 
recovered her aplomb, with some irrita- 
tion that she had ever lost it. What 
reason had she for being confused or 
upset by Mrs Dorothea Carr Worthing- 


hurrying 
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ton? It was as much of an “accomnio- 
dation” on her part to do the work as 
it was on the part of her employer to 
pay for it. She was a true citizen of 
the country which teaches its children 
to say, as soon as they can lisp: “I am. 
as good as you,” and she acknowledged 
no distinction, social or otherwise, be- 
tween herself and Mrs Dorothea Carr 
Worthington, whatever that lady might 
think or feel. 

Breakfast was late the next morning. 
It was 9 o’clock when they finished. 

“We shall have an early dinner—at 
2—and the rest of the day is yours,” 
said Mrs Worthington, looking into the 
kitchen where Eva sat, eating her 
breakfast and swallowing socialism and 
anarchy with every mouthful. 

“How about this morning?” inquired 
the girl. 

“You can go to church if you'll be 
back in time to prepare dinner. J shall 
remain at home.” 

Dolly settled herself on the window 
seat with her prayer book and her 
Thomas a Kempis. She heard the front 
door open and close softly. Who had 
gone out? It was not Jim, she could 
hear him moving about overhead. She 
raised herself on her elbow and looked. 
Eva Tenney was deliberately descending 
the steps. Mrs Bolton, passing on the 
other side of the street, turned and 
stared. Dolly’s eyes flashed. 

“That was sheer impudence!” she said 
to herself. “She’s coming back. She’s 
forgotten something.” 

Dolly sprang like a eat and slipped 
the bolt. Eva fumbled at the handle, 
then rang the bell. Nonchalantly, Mrs 
Worthington opened the door, and 
started back in well-feigned surprise, 
as she confronted the waiting figure. 

“Why, is it you?” she ejaculated. 
“Did you lock yourself out of your 
door? I must show you abont. it, and 
tell you where my maids always hide 
the key.” She would have led the way 
to the rear, but Eva Tenney did not 
budge. She had on her armor this 
morning, a golden-brown suit that 
matched her hair and a becoming hat, 
and she felt as secure as Dolly had felt 
the night before. 

“Don’t you want me to come in this 
door?” she asked with the directness of 
one who feels that her cause is just. 

“Tf I were in your place,” returned 
Mrs Worthington, “I should prefer to 
use the other door.” 

She led the way thither, calm out- 
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wardly, but her pulses sang a war 
song. 

“The idea of her making me say it, 
of her assuming that there was any 
question!” she said to herself. 

Her husband came gravely into the 
room. He had heard and seen every- 
thing from the upper hall. Tom would 
have laughed or said something com- 
forting, but it was “Jim Worthington’s 
way” to take things seriously. 

“Miss Tenney looks very well this 
morning,” he remarked, without the 
ghost of a smile. 

“Trritatingly so,” she responded. “Mrs 
Bolton is sure to ask me what young 
lady is visiting here. No, I’m _ not 
jealous. It’s something more subtle 
than that.” She paused, meditatively. 

“Think it out and tell me what it is 
after I come home from church,” said 
Jim, stooping to kiss her. 

“Tll tell you now, if you'll wait a 
minute,” she answered, returning the 
kiss. Dolly was an affectionate little 
soul, toward her own. 

“It?s because of the humbug, the 
sham! When people dress like that, 
they say: ‘We have a cultured taste. 
We enjoy the opera. We've read the 
latest books’—and they haven’t, you 
know.” 

“Well—hardly!” said Jim, kissing her 
again. “I’ll bring Tom to dinner.” 

Dolly settled herself again in the 
window and resumed her devotions; but, 
very soon, either because it was her 
nature to react quickly or because the 
religious impulse provokes self-exam- 
ination, she began to be as severe with 
herself as she had been with Eva. 

“You were jealous,” she said sternly. 
“You know you were. You think a 
working girl ought not to be so pretty 
or so well dressed. It’s all they have. 
It’s the feeling which, if it were de- 
veloped, might lead them to read the 
latest book and be fond of music. But 
I do wish they wouldn’t bring out those 
cheap fabrics in those artistic shades, 
and that every petty side street dress- 
maker couldn’t get hold of the latest 
fashions! We're coming to a pass 
where the only way to be distinctive is 
to be absolutely plain; and I’m fairly 
wiped out by that kind of dress—There 
comes that girl now and a young man 
with her! She’s taken Delsarte or she 
couldn’t carry herself as she does. The 
idea of teaching working girls Delsarte! 
—He looks like a gentleman. What will 
she do with him when she reaches the 
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house? Will she take him around to the 
back door?” 

Dolly hid behind the curtains and 
watched. Straight up to the foot of 
the front steps the girl led her com- 
panion, stood and talked with him, 
received from him the books he had 
been carrying for her, lingered while he 
walked away, stooped and picked a blade 
of grass, brushed a speck of dust from 
her gown, and, just as he turned the 
corner, dodged around the house to the 
back door. 

“Poor thing!” sighed Dolly. “I’m 
sorry for her, awfully sorry! But I 
ean’t have her receiving him in here 
with my friends. Oh, dear, what a 
mess it all is! We really ought to have 
a side door.” 

“James,” she began abruptly, as her 
husband entered the house, “how much 
would it cost to cut a side door through 
into the dining room? There could be 
a little vestibule. I wonder that we did 
not think of it when we built.” 

“When we built,” said James cynic- 
ally, “we didn’t know about Miss 
Tenney.” 

“But, James, she came home with 
such a gentlemanly looking young 
man—” 

“Yes, I saw them. It’s Sam Warren, 
the bookkeeper at the mill, the position 
I used to have, you know.” 

Dolly did not flinch. “Ah,” she said. 
“Is he going to marry her?” 

“Possibly: he is very attentive.” 
James was looking the other way. 

“She doesn’t want to take him 
around to the kitchen door.” 

“What if she doesn’t?” replied James 
philosophically. “I don’t know why she 
should expect to have what she wants. 
We don’t. You mustn’t let sentiment 
run away with common sense. Where’s 
to-day’s paper?” 

“On the table.” 

“Anything in it?” 

“T don’t know.” Dolly was on her 
way to the kitchen. 

“Eva,” she said sympathetically, “if 
at any time you have callers in the 
evening, when we are not using the 
dining room, you can take them in 
there. If the boards are taken out of 
the table and it is pushed back, you 
have a very pretty little sitting room.” 

Eva lifted a flushed face from her 
pots and pans. It glowed with a 
warmth which was not that of the fire. 
Mrs Worthington’s words, her manner, 
placed the advantage in the hands of 
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her maid. She was being propitiated, 
she felt, and her grievance grew. She 
turned again to the stove. 

“Do you want the steak broiled or 
fried?’ she asked. 

“Broiled, always,’ replied Dolly 
kindly. “This is the broiler. You take 
off both lids of the stove, see, like this.” 

She took the broiler and illustrated. 
Eva left it in her hands. 

“You may have it now,” said Dolly 
at length. “Is the salad in the ice 
chest ?” 

“No, ma’am,” 

“Never mind, don’t leave your steak. 
Tl attend to the salad.” 

To and fro went Dolly, busier than 
if she had been left alone, more hurried, 
more anxious; and with the demands 
upon her, the haste, the worry, she was 
slowly being made aware that this was 
no fortuitous occurrence, but that Eva 
Tenney was intentionally making things 
hard for her. 

“Vm glad Tom isn’t coming,” she 
said to her husband, pausing at the 
library door. 

“He is coming,” answered James; 
“there he is now.” 

Tom entered cheerily. “How goes 
the ‘lady help’?” he inquired, after af- 
fectionately greeting his sister. 

“The house is too small,” answered 
James; “there are not enough doors.” 

“Tt is too small,” said Dolly soberly. 
“We're like the two goats that met on 
a narrow plank across a stream. One of 
us has to lie down and let the other 
walk over her.” 

“How does she do her work?” 

“She doesn’t do it at all well to-day; 
and I have to keep apologizing to her 
because she doesn’t—I’m tired!” Dolly 
dashed awdy a tear. “It’s silly,” she 
said tremulously. “But I’m so disap- 
pointed! Come, dinner’s ready.” 

Eva Tenney stood behind the dining 
room door, holding the small serving 
tray which Dolly had given her. As 
she heard Tom Carr’s voice in the hall, 
she started and changed color. Mrs 
Worthington had not told her he was to 
be there for dinner. She wished she 
had not let the steak burn. 

The young assistant superintendent 
of the miils was a hero among the mill 
girls. His manner toward them was so 
kind without being in the slightest 
degree familiar, and there was no con- 
descension in it; they might all have 
been princesses in disguise, indeed 
many of them felt that they were, so 
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buoyant is the imagination of Amer- 
ican girlhood. 

Tom said “good afternoon” to her 
and then devoted himself to his sister 
and her husband. The girl who waited 
on him became a part of the machinery 
of service, and not the most smoothly 
running machinery, either. She had 
never “waited on table” before, except 
at church fairs. Of the tacit under- 
standing between the head of the table 
and its instrument, of the watchfulness 
and zeal which make even untrained 
service acceptable, of the “eyes of the 
maiden that wait on the hand of her 
mistress” she knew nothing. And psy- 
chie response of any sort is impossible 
to one who nurses a grievance. In vain 
Dolly signaled and directed. Every- 
thing went wrong. Tom was at his 
cleverest, James quietly sympathetic, 
and, somehow, they blundered through. 

“T can see it isn’t going to work,” 
said Tom, when the men were once more 
in the library, preparing for their after- 
dinner smoke. “Where’s Dolly?’ 

“She excused herself as we left the 
dining room,’ answered James. “I 
think she waited to speak to the girl. 
I’m sorry for the girl.” 

This was unusual in James. Tom 
looked at him inquiringly, cigar in hand. 

“She’s such a fool,” explained James. 

“Not altogether,’ said Tom. “She 
was all right in the shop.” 

“Then she’d better stay there.” 

Dolly came in, at that moment, and 
stood, a little figure of supreme disdain. 

“T’ve given notice,” she said de- 
fiantly. 

“Jumped her off the board?” inquired 
Tom. 

“She never was on,” replied his sister, 
her small nose in the air. “She wasn’t 
in the game at all, and she doesn’t know 
that she wasn’t, even now.” 

“What did you say to her?” asked 
James, flicking the ashes from the end 
of his cigar with an agitated little finger. 

“T told her I didn’t think she was 
suited to this sort of work, and she said 
she was quite sure she wasn’t. She 
meant that she was too good for it, but 
I meant that she was not anywhere near 
good enough!” 

She looked from one to the other. 
Tom would understand: James didn’t 
always. He said it wasn’t necessary. 
She stood before them, studying her 
words, 

“Am I an aristocrat?” she asked, at 
length, 


at 
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“People say you are,” replied Tom. 

“Well, I could ‘work out’ and really 
do it! And I’d burn my fingers off and 
break my back before I’d let the woman 
who was paying me wages do what that 
girl has let me do to-day! And Id die 


Little Parisian 
irls 


HE fifty - eight 
children clad in 
the regulation 
black apron, 
with the blue 
braid ribbon 
tied around the waist and over one 
shoulder indicating the fourth grade, 
and their hair dressed according to rule, 
in a pigtail, were busily occupied in 
writing. School had opened at 8.30, it 
was 8,45, the first excitement of getting 
settled had subsided and it was too 
early in the day to be restless yet. The 
door opened slowly and a little girl of 
eight, pale, thin, with big brown eyes, 
entered with a frightened look. 

“Marie Lerebourg,” called the teacher, 


before I’d sit down to eat at her old 
table or ask to go out at her old front 
door.” 

Tom drew in a long breath and ex- 
pelled it in smoke. “You’re an aristo- 
erat, all right,” he said with feeling. 


The French Girl at School 


By Jeanne Constentin 


a sweet-voiced woman of forty who, hav- 
ing five children of her own, could not 
help being motherly, “Marie Lerebourg, 
you are late again.” Marie remained 
standing, her poor little curly head 
hanging hopelessly. 

“Tt is the third time this week, can 
you give me an excuse from your 
parents ?” 

“Non, madame.” 

“What time did you leave home?” 

“Eight o’clock, madame.” 

“And you took three-quarters of an 
hour to come one block?” 

The curly head hung lower, tears were 
very near in the brown eyes and her 
little face was inexpressibly sad. 

“Can’t you tell me what you did?” 
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As no answer came from the culprit 
and the silence became oppressive, a 
little blondinette stood up and asking 
for permission to speak to the teacher, 
“Can I tell, madame? I 


ventured: 
know.” 

“Well, come here, then,” consented the 
motherly woman, fearing a loud expla- 
nation might further humiliate the poor 
little form still standing near the door. 

“Marie has to take to the infant 
school her brother, five years old, and 
her twin sisters, three years old, and 
sometimes they won’t walk and she can’t 
carry all three of them,” whispered the 
blondinette. 

“Very well, go and sit down,” said 
the teacher, and turning to Marie she 
added gently: “Go to your place.” 

But as discipline had to be kept, the 
wee mother was sent later on an errand, 
and while she was out of the room, the 
teacher explained to the children why 
Marie was late. 

Every child in France, according to 
law, is obliged to go to school between 
the ages of seven to thirteen. If a child 
misses half a day, a teacher is sent to 
her home to find the cause of her 
absence, each case of absence being care- 
fully investigated, for in each “arron- 
dissement” (there are twenty in Paris) 
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a school commission under the pres- 
ideney of the mayor is charged to watch 
the regular daily attendance. When, 
without a plausible excuse, a child 
misses school more than four times in 
a month, the school commission has the 
right to send for the father or guardian 
to come to the city hall to be reminded 
there of the strict observation of the law. 
If this warning proves insufficient, the 


‘name of the negligent father is posted 


on the door of the city hall for fifteen 
days or a month. The next step is a 
complaint to the judge of peace, who 
can interfere with the aid of the police. 

Most of the parents are perfectly 
willing to send their children to school, 
but if a baby is ill, or the father, and 
the mother goes out to work, the little 
girl is sorely needed at home. 

As to schooling, the program is yet 
overloaded and the methods are very 
different than the one in use in the 
United States. For instance, in France 
a child begins grammar, arithmetic, 
geography and history as soon as she 
knows how to read and she advances in 
these studies until she has finished her 
education. Whether she leaves school at 
thirteen or continues for her highest 
degrees, the same method is followed for 
all other studies. For instance, science 


The advanced grade at work 
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is taught preliminarily, mostly by easy 
experiments, with very young children; 
then follows a higher course, then a still 
higher one, but every year a pupil must 
go over the old studies—physics, chem- 
istry, physiology, zoology, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, etc, ete. This 
system has one great disadvantage and 
that is that it loads a curriculum 
heavily, a pupil often taking eight differ- 
ent studies a day with six recitations 
daily, meaning six subjects to be pre- 
pared at home, and as there are no 
study hours during school time in public 
schools, children leave at 4 o’clock only 
to return home to study until dinner 
time and to take up their books again 
until 10 or 11 at night. But I must 
contess that this method has one advan- 
tage over the American one; a subject 
studied is known, and thoroughly mas- 
tered. You often hear a girl in Amer- 
ica thirteen years old, say she has 
“finished” geography or graduated from 
arithmetic “long ago,” but one is 
amazed to see how little she knows of 
these subjects when sixteen years old! 
Our system is improving, however. 
Whereas a great-deal was done to de- 
velop the memory (whole classes used to 
learn lessons by heart and recite them 
like parrots), now every effort tends 
toward developing the intelligence on 
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In a public school room in Paris 


the principle that what is gained for 
the memory is lost for the intelligence. 
The holiday in France is Thursday. 
In the public schools Thursday is left 
entirely free, thus enabling children who 
wish to follow classes for their con- 
firmation to be free to do so, for relig- 
ion is not taught in the public schools. 
However, the name of God is not for- 
bidden, as some people seem to think; 
on the contrary in the lessons on morals 
the teacher must speak of one’s duties 
toward God, and the instructor who 
would speak against him would be 
reprimanded. On Thursdays a_ great 
many parents, being obliged to go to 
work, cannot look after thcir children 
during the day, who would either be left 
alone at home or play in the street 
were it not for the Thursday school, 
where they are kept safely and watched. 
In the poorest quarters where parents 
eannot afford to always give food to 
their daughters in the morning, children 
come breekfastless to school, and your 
heart would ache should you glance at 
the contents of many of the little bas- 
kets. The city being unable to remedy 
this grave state of affairs, a society has 
been formed, La Caisse des Ecoles, which 
is doing more good among our poor 
children than any other. 
Besides providing food and clothes, 
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this society organizes fetes for children, 
either in the country during summer or 
in big halls in the winter like the 
Trocadero or the Salle Wagram. There 
the pupils hear the best artists from the 
Francais, the Odeon, the Grand Opera, 
ete, whom you will always find ready 
to contribute gratuitously to these fes- 
tivals. Many of our stars have been 
once little girls themselves in black 
pinafores sitting on the public school 
bench. Far from being ashamed of it, 
they have not forgotten those joys and 
hardships and memories of childhood. 
Such a one is Madame Sylvain of the 
Theater Francais, so was Madame 
Segond Weber, Mademoiselle Jeanne 
Granjean of the Grand Opera and many 
more. Theaters also are opened to the 
children. The directors of certain play- 
houses, as the Chatelet, for instance, 
must, every year, give a certain number 
of free tickets to the children of the 
publie schools. Then, too, the cele- 
brated concerts, Colonne and Lamoureux, 
give matinees solely for the: schools. 
From three to four times a year, M 
Leon Ricquier, director of the Vaude- 
ville theater, also gives to the public 
school children literary matinees which 
are very much appreciated by the pupils, 
among whom you will find the love of the 
artistic highly developed. 

The French girl at thirteen is obliged 
to leave the public school. If her par- 
ents are willing to have her continue her 
education and can afford not to let her 
go to work for her support, or if she 
wishes to become a teacher, every advan- 
tage is given to her by the government, 
but as there is such a large number of 
women who choose that profession and 
there is a limited number of vacancies, 
everything is done by competition and 
the examinations grow by degrees more 
and more difficult, the aim being not 
only to do well in these competitive 
examinations, or even perfectly, but 
better than anybody else. While there 
are generally about three hundred girls 
presenting themselves and only fifteen 
to twenty places vacant, many are dis- 
appointed and as a result a new problem 
offers itself to them, The woman in 
France, with few exceptions, if she be- 
longs to the working class, the trade 
people or the bourgeoisie, has to work 
for her living and the applicants for 
work are many and the channels opened 
to them are limited in number. But 
this is another vital problem which does 
not deal with school life. If a girl has 
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succeeded in her examinations, she is 
allowed to enter the school Hdgard 
Quinet or Sophie Germain or the one 
in the rue Boursault, where for three 
years she receives the test instruction. 
including a course in dressmaking. 
Everything is free, hours are from 8.30 
to 11.30 and from 1 to 4.30, only two 
recesses of ten minutes being given. 
The work is very heavy but taught 
admirably by the best professors. At 
the end of the first year she takes her 
first degree, a year later she passes 
another examination, giving her the 
right to enter the normal school. 

Every year there are twenty-eight 
vacancies and over three hundred girls 
present themselves for examination. If 
mademoiselle should fail she has another 
chance twelve months later; if she 
succeeds her future is assured, for 
during three more years she is kept in 
that school (it is the only one which is 
not a day school). Everything is free 
except her clothes, and the best advan- 
tages are given to her. At the end of 
her third year she is assured of a position 
as a teacher in the public schools, and 
in that capacity can, a few years later, 
earn as much as six hundred dollars a 
year, a superb salary for France and 
envied by many. 

“Why do you wish so much to enter 
the Normale?” I asked of my little 
friend. She is seventeen, so young, so 
pretty, and still a child. 

“Oh, because I shall be sure of a 
place,” she replied seriously, “and then 
after twenty-five years of teaching and 
fifty-five years of age I shall receive a 
pension paid by the government for the 
rest of my life.” 

I notice that almost none of the 
women teachers benefit from this income, 
for which a yearly sum is kept from 
their salary. The work is too hard and 
they are used up and die young. 

“But suppose you change your mind, 
Madeleine, when you leave the school?” 
I continued. 

“T can’t,” she answered, “for you 
know you are under an agreement to 
teach, to accept the position of teacher 
for at least ten years for the education 
you have received unless you pay a large 
indemnity to the school.” 

“But, then, little girl, don’t you expect 
to get married some day?” 

“Yes, certainly, but as I have no 
dowry a man of course will only marry 
me for my salary, so if I do get married 
T will have to continue to work anyway.” 


‘ 


This was said so naturally and with a 
simplicity that gave me a heartache, a 
simplicity that did not come from igno- 
rance, for she is the oldest of five chil- 
dren and her mother is still teaching. 
She has seen hard life, the constant 
economy and the never ending task. 

No dreams? No ideals, then? No 
expectations and no illusions? Or is 
youth so full of illusions that nothing 
can destroy them? 

The boarding school is much in favor 
among French people. To send their 
daughters to a convent or to a boarding 
school is the hight of ambition of every 
little trades person who can afford to 
pay the one hundred and fifty to four 
hundred dollars it costs, according to 
the school. In Paris they do it often to 
get rid of a child who could not easily 
be brought up in the little store where 
the mother is forever busy. In the 
provinces, parents do it so as to separate 
their child from the gardener’s or ser- 
vants’ children, who all go to the only 
village school, or to send her to a larger 
city. Besides, there is considerable pride 
attached to the fact that “mademoiselle” 
(she may be seven) is at boarding 
school. 

American girls have no conception of 
the restriction of a French boarding 
school. True, many of them are sent 
here to be educated, but generally to a 
cosmopolite. school where rules are few, 
the program lighter and teachers more 
lenient: in a word, a school made to 
order for foreigners! 

The big girls sleep in dormitories, 
eight or ten little beds, separated by 
white curtains; the little girls in a 
room with a teacher. At 7, when the bell 
rings, they all have to get up and air 
their beds, then they go to the lavatory, 
where they all wash together, each one 
having her own basin and little drawer 
for her brush and comb. The little ones 
go to a teacher to have their hair 
combed and braided. Then back to the 
dormitory, where they make their beds. 
Clothes are kept upstairs, a servant 
bringing down what the pupil needs. So 
having nowhere to hide precious treas- 
ures, they generally are tucked away 
safely under one’s bolster. Another bell, 
and each girl passes by a teacher, who 
examines her nails, sees that no but- 
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Then follow prayers in the little chapel. 
Meanwhile a teacher looks over the beds, 
and if any is found badly made, every- 
thing is taken off and the pupil is sent 
back to make it over again. From 
prayers the girls go down to breakfast: 
a bowl of cafe au lait with bread and 
butter. Directly after breakfast school 
begins, lasting till 12, with recess of 
twenty minutes at 10.30. The school- 
rooms are unattractive, sometimes too 
cold or too warm, for schools, like all 
public buildings, railroads, ete, are 
heated the first of November and fire is 
stopped the first of April regardless of 
the thermometer. In the old-fashioned 
provincial boarding school the studies 
are not presented in an interesting way. 
The teachers are paid very little, they 
come generally from the same little 
town or a neighboring one, have seen 
nothing of the world and teach as they 
have been taught. 

After lunch at noon, the pupils play 
until 1, when they resume their studies 
again until 4, when a quarter of an hour 
is left free for gouter, which consists of 
bread for all and of chocolate to those 
of the children who can provide their 
own. Then school again until 6.30. 
You are then allowed for the first time 
to go upstairs and wash your hands; 
not once can you go to the dormitory 
in the daytime. After dinner a study 
hour till 9, and then to bed. And so 
life goes on daily, with a walk on Thurs- 
day afternoon and Sunday afternoon, 
always two by two, in uniforms, not 
necessarily the same shape or material, 
but the black dress and hats have to 
be. all alike. 

You are more left to your honor, but 
even in the very best of these institu- 
tions a teacher comes at night in your 
room with a notebook and you are 
asked the following questions: 

“Did you speak last night after the 
gas was out?” “Did you speak on the 
stairs?” “Did you speak at study 
hour?” “Did you go up to your room 
during the day?” ete, ete. A teacher 
goes through your bureau drawers and 
if not found tidy everything is upset 
in the middle of the room. But these 
are the easy schools I spoke of, made 
attractive for the benefit of foreigners. 
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Looking Pretty in the Morning 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


HERE is a comfortable 
thought springing into 
life all about us in the 
y happy day of Now, 
which should be sung 
into the ear of every 
woman throughout the 
land, that each and all may rejoice and 
be glad. It is that on a last analysis 
there is comparatively little necessary 
ugliness in the world, and a _ hitherto 
undreamed-of possibility of beauty 
which needs but to be recognized and 
made the best of. 

All human beings, an they be not 
queer in the making, cherish in their 
inmost hearts a desire to please; though 
sometimes the very ones who seem 
farthest removed from such wish are 
those who suffer from it most. I use 
the word “suffer” deliberately, because 
these are the timid mortals who, having 
made up their minds that they could 
not be pretty even if they tried, are 


‘* Those careless Cinderellas who go about in 
curl papers...” 


Illustrated by Katherine Richardson 


** Show their superiority of mind by sleeking 
back into dismal flatness the black or 
brown tresses’’ 


ashamed to be caught making an effort. 
“No curls or looking glasses for me!” 
they say; and because they weren’t born 
with copper-colored hair, like that vain 
Mrs Mason down the street, they proceed 
to show their superiority of mind by 
sleeking back into a dismal flatness the 
black or brown tresses which Mother 
Nature herself thought very lovely when 
she bestowed the gift. 

“Cheer up, cheer up!” the message 
rings out to all such women to-day. 
“Away with the old cry that beauty is 
but skin deep and dealt out unfairly to 
the favored few. Out upon it for a 
fallacy! Beauty is as deep as the heart 
that longs to please, and the mind that 
dictates the way. With health beneath 
the skin and cleanliness without, a little 
courage and due consultation with the 
mirror, each one may have some sort of 
charm, for Dame Nature has been gen- 
erous one way or another to all her 
daughters.” 

But there is a message to another 
class of women; to those careless Cinder- 
ellas who go about in curl papers, flappy 
old wrappers and decrepit shoes through 
half the day, and blossom out in a 
belated splendor along toward evening 
when the ball hour draws nigh. 

We all know the difficulties in the way 
of looking pretty in the morning. When 
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LOOKING PRETTY 
that faithful 


but abominated 
friend, the 
alarm clock, 
buzzes its harsh 
greeting into 
the cold, gray 
dawn, it is al- 
most more than 
tiesh and bleod 
can achieve to 
rise on the see- 
ond gra- 
ciously adorn 
one’s self to 
charm and 
please To 
many a woman 
it is a tragedy 
each morning 
anew, that get- 
ting up from 
restful slumber 
and adjusting 
— —— — the reluctant 
household ma- 
chinery to its 
day’s work. 

lf you keep a 
cook she prob- 
ily has not come, and until you see her 
iu the flesh you know the chances are she 
won't arrive at all. Being tender-hearted 

u may pause to think: “Poor thing; 
he gets up and begins the task of look- 

e pretty a good hour before the rest of 
us’; and you pity her. But things have 

be done just the same. The meat 
man has sent brains instead of steak— 
thereby proving his personal lack of the 
ormer article, for what so hard to pre- 
pare in a brief and sleepy hour? Mr 
You particularly wished to take those 
photographs of the children with him 
to show to Cousin Will; but where can 
they be? If he gets off again without 
signing that school report for the little 
Yous there will be hot tears and lamen- 
tation later ons but what has become of 
ihe repert 4 The feminine mind staggers 
before such worries as these, and refuses 
positively to think about beauty. 

And yet I say to you, sisters, your 
husband will forgive the bad breakfast 
and the leose-jointed package of photo- 
eraphs, draped flimsily about with a 
sticky and anemic string from the 
butcher’s bag, before he forgets your 
tumbled hair and your Mother Hubbard. 

It is possible that he is mistaken if 
he excuses any of the three offenses 


‘ust as pretty at7am as at 
uny other hour of the day”’ 
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oftener than as an oceasional contre- 
temps. The day has well-nigh passed 
when women married as mere children 
and grew up in the first years of their 
married life. You are very apt to have 
been old enough to form some idea of 
what lay before you; and the probabili- 
ties are that you married Mr You be- 
cause you rather thought you cared for 
him. Remember, therefore, that the 
breakfast and the little attentions and 
the making yourself pretty were all in 
the bond; or if not, there wasn’t a great 
deal to that bond except the hard letter 
of the law. 

It would be a plain world indeed if 
woman let go her hold on the poetry of 
life! And one of her opportunities for a 
bit of poetry is by tucking it into an 
early and hurried breakfast, which other- 
wise is truly an earthly matter. 

How much longer would it take you to 
dress yourself properly when you get up? 
Take out your pencil and caleulate the 
number of minutes necessary, move up 
the alarm clock that much and subtract 
the time from your evenings. That will 
give you the answer to one of your prob- 
lems. Yes, it is hard. Never any time 
to yourself for reading or writing letters. 
Always sweeping and washing and cook- 
ing. But dear, 
me, you can't 


have every- 
thing, especi- 
ally all at one 
time. Regard 
for a minute 
your) wnmar- 


ried friends 
who haye 
nothing to do 
but read and 
write letters 
and embroider 
foolish little 
doilies. Do 
you eatch that 
hungry look in 
the eye as they 
watch you 
smoothing 
Gloria’s hair 
back from her 


“*Going about our tasks in soiled or ragged 
finery reduced to its lowest terms"’ 
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warm pink forehead or settling six dis- 
putes in five minutes for the twins‘ 

Moreover, you mothers with your 
hands and hearts so full, remember that 
all states of life pass quickly by. That 
other day will come when instead of 
babies to be tended there will stand 
around you tall boys and girls, and from 
their mouths and through their deeds 
shall be pronounced your judginent. 

I am going to tell you something to 
don’t do. Don’t sweep and wash and 
cook too much. Far be it from me to 
suggest any short-cuts toward the town 
of Happiness; but—well, they do say 
the copper-haired Mrs Mason travels by 
that way, and does not sweep her halls 
but three times a week; and why is it 
all the boys of the neighborhood gather 
around her and spend wholesome recre- 
ation hours in that not quite immaculate 
house? And how does she keep so young, 
with half-grown children of her own, 
and a husband as poor as a church 
mouse? She makes it a duty to look 
pretty, if you want to know. The gro- 


cer’s boy told me—though of course it 
was very wrong for me to listen to him 
—that Mrs Mason was just as pretty at 
7 a m as at any other hour of the day. 
The curious part of it all is that she 
isn’t really a pretty woman at all, only 


sweet and attractive looking. 

In the business world a merchant 
refers to his patrons for testimonial as to 
his worth; so in testing the home why 
not ask questions of its inmates? Two 
women come to my mind at once as bear- 
ing the endorsement of their sons; and 
let me say that though a woman may 
sometimes weary of striving to please 
her husband, she is a queer person indeed 
if she be not always on the alert to 
please her sons. 

One of these mothers is a southerner. 
She is usually without a servant and 
gets up early to feed and speed away a 
husband and five children. She was not 
a very good housekeeper when she started 
out, but she has learned lots of detail 
as she went along, and she always 
knew the first great principle of look- 
ing her best and smiling her sweetest in 
the morning. No flappy gray calico 
wrappers for this dear little matron; but 
two-piece blue print frocks, the neck 
turned in and a white kerchief folded 
about her plump throat. 

“T hope I’m not vain,” she smiled at 
me apologetically as the last of the boys 
touched her hair with a light gesture of 
admiration and ran away to school; 
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“but you see the fact is I have a horro: 
of the children perhaps not wantin. 
to come back home. They might lik 
school better—the teachers study th. 
matter of dress and do make themsely: < 
so attractive—or they might prefer ; 
go home with some of their friends. 
I try to make my appearance in th 
morning a sort of promise that home ji 
a pleasant place to hurry back to.” 

And that other mother, who is 
northern woman! It is good to see her 
big sons squabbling over which one sha 
escort her out in the evening; and it i 
better still to hear her laugh at. th 
question: “How did you do it?” an! 
answer: “I have made the foolish fe! 
lows proud to show me to their friends. 
I’m afraid I have deceived them, fo: 
they really think I’m pretty.” She ji 
not a lady of ease, either. 

Both these women, be it noted, kee 
themselves well and strong. They do no 
believe in darning at midnight or sittin: 
up through the small hours to fashion 
finery for the children. For, believe me. 
there is no ruffle rufiled when hands an 
eyes are weary but a temper is ruffled 
also; and never a hem is creased down 
out of legitimate hours for work but the 
creases get somehow into one’s face and 
heart. 

So I would say that as a first step 
toward looking pretty in the morning, 
be wise the day before. Try to be happy 
with fewer things and look well to thos: 
few essentfals. Make ready at night tl 
morning dress, with the little finishing 
things you will need for putting it on. 

Happy is the woman who is emanci- 
pated from the bond of curl papers! But 
they still claim slaves from among our 
ranks, and to hide or disguise them is 
one of the problems involved in looking 
pretty in the morning. . There is no need, 
perhaps, to go to the extreme of the 
maiden who is so sensitive to ugliness 
that she will not inflict the sight of her 
curl papers even on herself, but rolls up 
the ringlets after her light is out, and 
takes them down again before she rises 
next morning. 

One handsome young woman who be- 
lieves in the kid curlers but is unwilling 
to appear with such adornment before 
the boy nephew whose early breakfast 
she prepares, gave the matter a deal of 
thought. At last she came down trium- 
phant in a curious but becoming pink 
lawn headdress which covers the curlers, 
and though not sanctioned by any mode 
or period is much admired by the boy. 
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The plan seemed so successful that she 
yiade other dainty caps, and wears one 
through her morning duties, thus giving 
the eurls a better chance. 

And oh, I beg of you, let us not make 
the mistake of going about our morning 
tasks in soiled or ragged finery reduced 

its lowest terms! When your com- 
any clothes are fit for the rag bag, by 
| means let the rag bag have its due; 
ry the weman who sweeps in battered 
-lyet and broken-spirited dance slippers 
fends against the rules of both work 

id play. 

Some women who refrain from the 

reater faults in morning dress, or lack 

dress, find their Waterloo in the 

dorning of their necks. It is a safe 
yule not to wear a ribbon or lawn tie 
unless you can wear it smooth and snug. 
if you must be loose about the throat, 
choose a style that is meant to be loose. 
‘There are several pleasing ones to 
«lect from, according to taste and your 
individual need. You can have a turn- 
over collar made right on the dress and 
clasp it together in the front with a 
brooch; or you can turn in the neck- 
band and wear either a soft kerchief, 
or a sailor collar made to button or 
pin on. A very pretty neck dress for 
morning wear is the linen or = serim 
turnover collar, made, of course, sep- 
arate from the dress so that it can be 
frequently changed. Some women find 
it comfortable to button these collars to 
the neckband, while others prefer pin- 
uing them, because the tightness can 
then be somewhat adjusted cach time 
t.e collar is worn, 

The sleeve to the house gown should 
be as short as can be comfortably worn, 
in order to keep it out of mischief, for 
no puff or dip at the hand, however 
beautiful it may be of itself, can be 
graceful enough to be tolerated when it 
drags through the butter dish or sweeps 
the best of your bric-a-brac from the 
shelf. In cotton dresses an elbow sleeve 
is sometimes pretty and satisfactory; 
but where the climate or other condi- 
tions do not favor this, you should at 
least have no extra length to hamper 
the wrists and hands. 

The two-piece dress is in so many 
points preferable to the all-in-one gown, 
that the latter will probably disappear 
entirely before we are many years older. 
Two smaller garments are more easily 
laundered than one large ane; besides 
which a skirt will often keep nice and 
wearable through the course of a sue- 
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cession of waists. On this account it is 
sometimes desirable to have all one’s 
house dresses made from the same 
material, that they may be worn in any 
combination; or to have several waists 
to each skirt. Some clever woman has 
discovered seersucker as a substitute for 
plain gingham, because it requires no 
ironing and thus cuts in half the labor 
of keeping the morning frock fresh. An 
objection to the separate waist has often 
been its tendency to gape and pull away 
from the skirt at the belt line; but this 
ditticulty has been solved by one woman 
who finishes an outside belt to her dress 
with a ripple, or circular ruffle, which 
covers all differences. 

Stout women, who need a_ longer 
placket than their slim sisters, find great 
comfort in the skirt which opens down 
one side of the front, because this open- 
ing does not gape like the ordinary one 
at the back. With such a skirt and a 
surplice front waist, requiring no neck 
finish at all, the plump woman is as 


‘neat and attractive as can be; and if, in 


addition, she is wise enough to put her 
Waist into a band at the bottom and 
work five buttonholes in the band—three 
rather close together in the back and one 
at each side about half way toward the 
front—and thus button the waist down to 
the skirt band beneath, she need hardly 
regret her stoutness any more. The 
band of the waist must be at least two 
inches larger than that of the skirt, so 
that it can be drawn down in front and 
so add to the length of waist. The 
short-waisted woman should remember 
also that an outside belt of the same 
material as the gown is better for her 
than one of a contrasting color which 
breaks the line of the tigure. 

There is a new garment which might 
be called a waist-apron, and which is 
described by its enthusiastic owner as 
being made of pereale, loose enough to 
slip on over the dress waist, and fastened 
behind. It is eut low in the neck and 
has one button at the top and another 
at the belt. The sleeves are full and 
rather short, and when the wristband is 
buttoned the sleeves to the dress waist 
are held up without being mussed. The 
sleeve could have a wristband with a 
narrow rubber instead of the button, if 
preferred, 

Really it would seem that once we are 
started on the question of ways and 
means toward looking pretty in the 
morning, there are many helps that come 
to mind. 
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By Clarence Moores Weed 


I—A Chat with the Beginner 


& N a modern house with 

4 limited space and with a 

prejudice against the old- 

fashioned method of hav- 

ing a large number of 

house plants in pots that 

; require constant attention 

and which are in themselves inartistic 

and unattractive, what can be done to 

satisfy the desire to grace the home with 

living flowers¢ This is the problem I 

shall try to solve in these talks concern- 

ing Little Gardens Indocrs. I shall hope 

to show that by taking advantage of 

modern conditions the home need never 

be without the beauty of growing plants, 

and that it may always have the interest 

that inheres in living flowers changing 
from day to day as they develop. 


Pink single geranium of good size to plant in 
window box 


IVE things are required by a living 
plant—air, light, food, warmth and 
moisture. Granted these, a plan 

should live and thrive almost anywhere. 
The proportions in which different plant 
require these five essentials vary de 
cidedly, and in growing plants in th 
house we must understand the condi 
tions required by the particular ones wi 
are dealing with. In general the neces- 
sary conditions are most easily given 
by means of a window box, which may 
be placed so near the window that an 
abundance of light and air may readily 
be obtained. And it is not at all neces- 
sary that this window box should be a 
crude, unsightly affair: it should rather 
be a carefully made, attractive object, 
harmonizing with the woodwork of the 
window and adding to the general at- 
tractiveness of the room. It is worth 
while to go to some trouble and expense 
in order that the basis of such a little 
garden should be so permanent and 
attractive that it may always be used 
with satisfaction. 

It is desirable that the window box 
should be made by a good carpenter and 
be made so well that it shall become a 
permanent part of the fittings of the 
room. If possible, use the same kind of 
wood as is used in the inside window 
frame and fit the box snugly into the 
window as near the #lass as practicable. 
Finish the wood in the same way that 
the surrounding wood is finished. A 
box made in this way must be lined with 
sheet lead or zinc, soldered at the corners 
so as to be perfectly water tight. The 
lining may be brought to the top of the 
box and tacked down along the edge, or a 
groove may be made near the top margin 
of the box into which the lining may be 
tacked. The first method is the simpler 
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and the safer because it gives less 
portunity for moisture to be absorbed 
vy the woodwork, but it is not quite 
. ornamental to have the lining show 
along the top. This objection might be 
\bviated by tacking a molding over the 
op of the lining. 

in a window box thus made there is 
10 provision for the drainage of surplus 
water. In a box of good size such a 
yrovision is much less necessary than is 
venerally supposed. It is a simple mat- 
‘er so to regulate the water applied that 
nost plants may be grown in such boxes, 
md the process of watering is greatly 
-implified. All that is necessary is to 
ce that the soil within the box is kept 
noist but not wet, which is easily aeccom- 
plished by pouring in water from a 
pitcher from time to time. 

It would not be difficult to arrange for 
a drainage hole in such a box, connecting 
it by means of a rubber tube with a 
large bottle or other receptacle for re- 
ceiving the surplus water. But for most 
plants the same end may be accomplished 
by care in applying the water. 

Within wide limits, the size of these 
window boxes may vary to suit the con- 
ditions and the fancy of the gardener. 
In general they should be as long as the 
window against which they are to rest 
and at least six inches wide on the inside, 
and five or six inches deep, although I 
have used with great advantage such 
a window garden which is only four 
inches deep, though nearly two feet 
wide. The greater depth, however, 
gives greater possibilities of useful 
service. 


HOOSE for holding such a gar- 
den box a window which has an 
abundance of direct sunshine; 
one which looks to the east, south, 
or west will serve. If you love flow- 
ers, and especially if your windows 
are small, do not be content with a 
single window garden, but have two 
or three, that you may have variety 
and interest added to your indoor 
gardening. 

If you do not wish to go to the 
expense of the boxes which I have 
described, less costly ones may be 
made from wood without the lining, 
the boards being nailed together as 
firmly and tightly as possible and 
then painted inside and out, the 
inside receiving enough coats to 
render it practically water tight. A 
better way is to have the boxes made 
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of galvanized iron painted on the out- 
side in green or brown to harmonize 
with the woodwork. ‘hese galvanized 
iron boxes are simple and inexpensive 
and have the advantage of being easily 
removed and stored. They are par- 
ticularly desirable for use with the spring 
flowering bulbs, a topic which I will 
discuss more fully later. 

The boxes being ready, they are to 
be filled to within an inch of the top with 
rich, loamy garden soil or good potting 
soil from the florist’s. If you have a 
good garden at hand fill the boxes from 
that part which grows the best crops. 
If not, order from a reliable florist a 
bushel or two of the best potting soil. 


OUR gardens are now ready to 

plant. What shall be done with 

them? The answer will depend 
upon your own taste in the growing of 
flowers. Some of the simpler things 
which you may do I shall try to describe 
in these articles. 

For the beginner in indoor gardening 
no plant is safer to experiment with 
than the geranium, the most popular of 
house plants. Get from the florist three 
or more thrifty plants in four or five- 
inch pots, choosing varieties that please 
your faney. If the roots are crowded 
transplant into larger pots and bury the 
pots holding the plants in the soil of 


From Tar Firowes (Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Dwarf Comet aster transplanted into jardiniere 
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your window box. By thus burying the 
pots, rather than keeping them exposed 
in the roem, you prevent the evapora- 
tion of moisture from the sides and 
bottom, which is constantly taking place 
under ordinary conditions. But, you 
probably ask, why not plant the gera- 
niums in the soil without keeping them 
in the pots! The advantage of planting 
them within the pots is simply this— 
you can occasionally turn the pots and 
consequently the flowers they hold, half 
way around, and thus get a much more 
symmetrical growth than is possible with 
geraniums growing against the window, 
which cannot thus be reversed. The 
attractiveness of the plants for the 
adornment of the room is thus immeas- 
urably increased. 

One of the most satisfactory window 
boxes I have ever known was next to 
a very wide window with a southern 
exposure, and it was used for growing 
scarlet geraniums. Moderate-sized plants 
were transplanted from out of doors 
early in September, being trimmed back 
very severely. The new growth started 
almost immediately and all through the 
winter and early spring yielded an abun- 
dance of beautiful blossoms mingled 
with a lusty growth of foliage. This 


Sectional view of window box showing flower- 
pots buried in soil 


box required almost no care except a 
little water occasionally, yet it lighted 
up the living room through the winter 
season in a most delightful manner. 


NE of the most effective uses which 
may be made of window boxes or 
of good-sized flower jars of almost 


any kind during the weeks of early 
autumn, is to transplant into them from 
the garden out of doors some of the more 
effective flowering plants that have a 
compact root system. One can thus pro- 
long the glory of the late summer for 
several weeks after the killing frosts of 
autumn. In my experience the most de- 
sirable plants for this method of treat- 


Double white geranium of good size to plant in 
window box 


ment are the China asters. These exist 
in a great variety of types. They have 
a compact mass of roots, that enables 
one to transplant them, even when in 
bloom, with little danger of wilting, and 
they have a symmetrical manner of 
blossoming that renders them very de- 
sirable for decorative purposes indoors. 

Some hours before the plants are to 
be taken up, the ground in which they 
are growing should be saturated with 
water. This will enable the roots to 
absorb a large amount of moisture, which 
will be carried into the stems, leaves and 
blossoms so that they will not wilt easily. 
The plants should then be carefully dug 
up, disturbing the mass of roots as little 
as possible, and transplanted into the 
receptacles in which they are to remain 
indoors. Then place these receptacles 
where they will not receive direct sun- 
shine, and the plants will continue 
blossoming as long as or longer than 
they would have done had they not 
been disturbed. Of course it is desir- 
able to choose specimens which are just 
coming into bloom, and it is also well 
to select small or medium-sized plants 
of compact growth. 

The dwarf Comet asters are particu- 
larly attractive for use in small flower 
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‘ars, which for this purpose need no 
rainage hole in the bottom. Some of 
‘he white or the violet tints of this 
comet type are very beautiful for use 
1: the dining table, when thus displayed 
, attractive jars. The dwarf Chrysan- 
‘jemum asters and the dwarf Victorias 
re also very desirable, as indeed are all 
© principal types, except perhaps the 
iff Diamond and German quilled asters. 


} T will be well worth while, if there is 
i a fairly sunny window in the kitchen, 
to have made for it a window box 
hich shall be used for the special 
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purpose of a parsley bed. By bringing 
in from the gafden some well-developed 
parsley roots and planting them in the 
box, pruning the leaves off rather 
severely before planting, one can easily 
establish a little parsley garden that 
will be attractive in itself and will yield 
a constant supply of fresh parsley leaves 
for table use. In the midst of the box 
one may also plant two or three roots 
of the common wild mint, which is so 
delicious when utilized for mint sauce, 
and thus have available the fresh leaves, 
which are so much better than those 
that are dry. 


Light Housekeeping “Don’ts” 


IIE idea of comfort should be the 
tirst thought. When the tired girl 
comes from her daily task she 
uuts to have a feeling of home and 
take a “dust of comfort” in her den. 
in order to enjoy this to the fullest 
legree, she does not want a room all 
luttered up with bric-a-brac, pictures 
ud things which require so much time 
, dust and to keep in order; she wants 
rest. 

Don’t get your pictures all over the 
walls to curl up and catch the dirt, and 
worry you; have half a dozen pleasant 
faces to greet you, and after you've 
looked at them for several days, lay them 
away and get out a few others. Instead 
of lace and gewgaws spread about, have 
-cnsible linen coverings for your tables 
and stands, which can be washed every 
week and be always clean and_ fresh. 
Don’t have sofa pillows that you are 
afraid to use tucked up in any shape to 
add most to your comfort, let them be 
of linen, which can be washed and re- 
uewed as often as may be necessary in 
this way. 

My room is as cozy and comfortable as 
possible. I began by having all sorts of 
things about me to remind me of home, 
but gradually this, that and the other 
thing was laid carefully in the trunk, 
and now, with the exception of a few 
loved faces here and there, all I have is 
two handsome calendars and two plants 


By Mrs C. De Witt 


in the sunny window, which take no 
room nor time, more than to dash a glass 
of water at them once a day, and once a 
week a moment under the spray in the 
bathroom. These of course, are always 
cheery. I have too, a convenient mirror 
hung beside the window where a strong 
light can be secured on the back hair. 
This also assures me every morning that 
the tucks down my waist back and my 
belt buckle or pin and placket are mt 
all-at variance. Do you know, I think 
the consciousness that all your “backs” 
are square in the middle, aside from the 
comfort such knowledge brings, is very 
conducive to self-respect. 

Well, excepting these few necessary 
decorations, my room is perhaps what 
you call “bare”—but the floor is nicely 
polished, the rugs are good, the walls are 
clean, also the paint, the curtains drape 
gracefully, and, best of all, the sun pours 
in all day long, sweetening and purifying 
the air, When I come in, if the cham- 
bermaid has not done all I could wish 
she had, it takes but a ‘noment to add 
a touch here and there and I drop down 
in delightful repose, and am soon lost in 
my book. 

I know a girl here in New York, who, 
writing to her father in his spacious 
southern home, told him that her room 
was “a trifle too large” as she could 
“not sit on the bed and reach everything 
in. 
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@ Look at the Bride in her new Skirt. Did 
the Bride make the Skirt? Yes, the Bride 
made it her-self. Why does the Groom laugh ? 
Per-haps the Bride did not join the Gores as 
she should. Tell her that bi-as Edges do not 


go to-geth-er. 
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The Bride’s Primer-X VIII 


@ Why does the Bride cry? It must be from 
vex-a-tion. Will not the Fig-ures match? Yes, 
if the Pa-per is cut right. See the nice large 
Bub-bles of air. Did the Bride mean to tear 
the Pa-per? No, she got it too wet with 
thin Paste. 
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HE tive rooms 
tured herewith, 


cluding the beautiful 


staircase on this page, are full of 
“points” for all who are furnishing and 
decorating anew. They present the new- 
est approved practice, in homes of mod- 


erate size, so that the numerous ideas 
embodied can be applied, in a less expen- 
sive way if desired, in the most mode-t 
of dwellings. Here are five mantel 
designs, three staircases, novel doors, 
and many other interesting architect- 
ural features. 
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Mantel and staircase arrangement 


Fireplace, French doors, and old English bedroom 


Courtesy of Clifford & Lawton, New York 
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HE cottage illustrated in 
the accompanying en- 
gravings is one of gen- 
uine charm and beauty 
of design, its attractive- 
ness being considerably 
enhanced by the eare- 

fully tended vines and greenery that 
surround it. The idea of a bay window 
off one corner of the parlor might be 
idopted by many another home builder, 
though these plans in their entirety 
might prove unavailable. 

The house is built on a brick founda- 
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tion, with an exterior finish of rough 
cast or stueeo on steel laths. The in- 
terior finish is of yellow pine stained a 
dark oak color and varnished. The walls 
and ceilings are sand finished and kalso- 
mined, the plain color making a satis- 
factory background for pictures. 

The basement contains a laundry and 
furnace room. On the ground floor are 
parlor, dining room, reception hall and 
kitchen. The dining room is sufficiently 
removed from the kitchen to prevent the 
ingress of cooking odors, entrance being 
made through the commodious pantry. 
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The pantry also 
opens on the cellar 
stairs, to the con- 
venience of the 
housekeeper. In the 
upper story are 
three large bed- 
rooms and a_bath- 
room, 

The house is 
heated by a hot air 
system, with open 
fireplaces in the 
principal rooms. 

The cottage is sit- 
uated on the Bilt- 
more estate near 
Asheville, North 
Carolina, its archi- 
tect being R. S. 
Smith. It cost in 
1900, including 
heating, plumbing 
and electric instal- 
lation, approximate- 
ly twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. The 
advanced price of labor and materials 
at the present time, however, would 
bring the cost of the building up to 
twenty-seven hundred dollars, or perhaps 
more. 

The simplicity of the decoration and 
furnishings of the interior, of which a 
hint is afforded in the view shown of 
a corner of the little library, is in 
harmony with the design, and deserving 


A corner of the library 


of emulation everywhere. Our Amer- 
ican housewives are growing to learn 
that a multiplicity of decorations ani! 
articles of “bigotry and virtue” does not 
necessarily spell coziness and homelike- 
ness. 

This same library, it will be observed, 
consists of a partitioned half of the 
hall. This partition might have been 
omitted, giving a cheery living room. 


To a Satsuma Cup 


By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


Satsuma cup, with your flower-wreathed lip, 
Who were they that used to sip 

Nectarine tea from your mellow heart, 

Rich in its subtle,.gilded art— 

Samurai silken from head to tip, 

Geishas with swaying, sash-bound hip, 
There where the. cherry-blossoms dip 

Over the tea-house garden-part— 


Satsuma 


cup ¢ 


Gone are the glories that used to slip 

Over your youth and beautyship: 

Now I have claimed you in shameful mart; 

For your fallen state do you ever smart; 

And care you much for your crack and chip, 
Satsuma cup? 
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Harold Bauer, one of the greatest of living pianists, at his instrument in Paris 


Mr Bauer on Music-Loving Americans 


By Ethelyn Middleton 


T is difficult to make a 
hero of Harold Bauer: all 
the elements are there and 
to spare, but he will not 
have them put together 
and consent to stand on a 
pedestal. Just as he lets 

you know at once that he was not a 
wunderkind, but reached his excellence 
as a pianist through perseverance and 
hard work, so now that he ranks among 
the most proficient virtuosos of the age, 
le discusses his and other people’s music 
with the calm good sense that is so 
often lacking in many great artists 


who seem to feel that part of their 
capital is pose. 

Mr Bauer is a worker. When he is 
not giving recitals and lessons to a few 
favored pupils in Paris he is away on 
a tour in some part of Europe. Or he 
is busy with his books; or else he is out 
on an excursion among the antiquary 
shops of Paris looking for bits of old 
woodwork, for which he has a particular 
penchant, and of which he has a number 
of exquisite specimens in his home. 

“T dabble in a lot of things,” he said 
to me, smilingly, “but I’m not a bit of 
a savant.” 
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I had found him in his comfortable 
apartment in Paris, the windows of 
which overlook a little treed space lying 
behind a row of buildings on the Rue 
Washingten. Though near the crowded 
Champs-Elysees, the immediate sur- 
roundings are quiet and peaceful, and 
rather have the air of being a corner of 
some college quadrangle. Buried in a 
deep chair, with a box of yellow-papered 
cigarets on a little table in front of him, 
Mr Bauer prepared to answer my ques- 
tions, but forewarned me from the start: 

“You must remember F did not go to 
America under the conditions that sur- 
round so many of my confreres. I was 
utterly unknown there to the public and 
had but one engagement: that to play 
with the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
I was not advertised beforehand as any 
kind of a curio. Clever press agents 
had not conquered my public in advance 
tor me. So if you have the idea that I 
can speak from 
the standpoint of 
a matinee idol, or 
as a man who had 
only to appear in 
order to see peo- 
ple fall down in 
front of him, I 
fear you will be 
disappointed.” 

l suggested 
that this was the 
very situation 
which must have 
enabled him to 
judge more com- 
pletely ac- 
curately of the 
musical world in 
the United States 
than might other- 
wise have been 
possible. 

“I believe that 
is so,” he agreed. 
“And I am going 
to say at once 
that I have never 
had a more de- 
lightful experi- 
ence than those 
few months over there. I knew some- 
thing about the musical development of 
the American people, which has gone 
along as swiftly almost as their wonder- 
ful industrial development, curiously 
enough; but I did not expect to face 
audiences as musically cultured as those 
of Paris, Vienna or London. I soon 


found myself taxed to the utmost, and ] 
wager this has been the experience oi 
every European pianist on his first tour 
in the United States. New York, Boston 
and Chicago are a trial by fire for the 
new pianist. Time was, I know, when 
the newcomer, with his poetie hair and 
eyes and the romantic stories concerning 


him, was accepted implicity on trust. <A ~ 


Parisian or London success meant en- 
thusiasm, flowers and women’s tears in 
the big cities of America. This was al! 
very delightful, I suppose, for the artist, 
and must have consoled him for his 
troubles on the other side; but it is 
irrevocably gone. Nowadays a_ pianist 
must please his new public and critics 
before he is accepted. Nothing counts 
but the local success, just as in Europe. 
Chicago may like an artist who did not 
hit it off with New York, just as Berlin 
ridicules semetimes one whom Paris may 
call great. In other wards, independent 
judgment in 
musical affairs 
exists in the 
United States 
now to the same 
extent as in Eu- 
rope. This was 
bound to be the 
result of the 
drastic musical 
training which 
the American 
public has been 
going through for 
the past ten or 
fifteen years.” 

“You don’t 
agree, then, with 
the charge that 
most American 
audiences at re- 
citals and orches- 
tral concerts are 
made up of fad- 
dists ¢” 

“Not whit 
more than in Eu- 
rope. There are 
over - enthusiasts 
there as_ here: 
people whose 

emotions are so strong that they are 
liable to misjudgment. The persons who 
refuse to leave the concert hall and 
demand a number of additional pieces, 
who surround the pianist while he plays 
or press forward to the footlights to 
watch him, are just as numerous here 
as there; and if there is any difference 
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in sincerity it is in favor of the Amer- 
icans. They differ from Europeans in 
that they are not satisfied with merely 
being pleased and amused at a concert. 
They come also to learn, to increase 
their knowledge of music; they have a 
perfect fever for absorbing culture. It 
is all well enough to joke about it, but 
this mood is responsible for very im- 
portant things and may one day mean 
the absolute domination of America in 
the musie world. 

“It is this that makes the experience 
of a pianist so memorable in the United 
States. Sometimes I have been tired 
and not felt like adding to the program, 
already sufficiently long; or have felt 
that I was not in the mood to satisfy 
this hungry mass. But it has always 
ended by my being the grateful party. 
I love the mass and believe in it mu- 
sically, no matter who composes it. 

“That reminds me,” he continued, 
leaning back in his chair and lighting 
another yellow cigaret, “of the most 
curious audience I ever played before. 
1 wonder if many musicians have had 
that experience! It was in Phoenix, 
Arizona. I had been visiting the Indian 
school there, and the director suggested 
my giving a concert. At first I took it 
for granted that he meant a concert in 
the town, but when the night arrived 
I found myself in the presence of—a 
thousand red Indians! When I got over 
my surprise I sat down and played the 
program through just as I had pre- 
arranged it, and I can say that I have 
sellom played to a more appreciative 
audience. They were quiet, attentive 
and absorbed. I felt at once that 
strange, intuitive bond of sympathy 
which declares itself on rare occasions 
between player and listeners. Strange 
as the statement may sound, I believe 
those people were as capable of enjoy- 
ment of that kind of music as any artist 
could ask. They may not have been 
able to define in words the difference 
between a Bach fugue and a Chopin im- 
promptu, but the appreciation was there. 
Chopin used to talk mournfully of the 
difficulty of ‘fusing the leaden thou- 
sands, the implication being that the 
thousands were only ‘fused’ against 
their will. I found the public every- 
where in America all ready to be ‘fused,’ 
and meeting the virtuoso more than 
half way.” 

Replying to a question regarding his 
musical studies, Mr Bauer told me the 
following curious tale: 
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“My, story is not heroic at all,” said 
he, “and I have already told you I was 
not a wonder-child. I would still have 
found life interesting had I not been a 
musician. From an early age, however, 
I loved music, and at the age of ten my 
parents put a violin into my hands. 
Not long afterward I appeared in public 
concerts and at the same time was 
taking piano lessons from Professor 
Graham Moore at the Royal college in 
London, where I was born. 

“It was a pure accident that I became 
a pianist instead of a violinist. I came 
to Paris in 1892 without any idea of 
changing my instrument, and at once 
set to work to get engagements in con- 
certs. Without friends and with but 
little or no money, I did not find much 
opportunity and had to resign myself to 
giving violin lessons. During this time, 
however, I was still working away at 
the piano en amateur and simply with 
the object of developing my musical 
education. At the end of a year I had 
made the acquaintance of an impre- 
sario who one day asked me point blank 
if I would go to Russia on a tour to 
accompany the songs of Mademoiselle 
Nikita, whose usual accompanist had 
suddenly fallen ill, I could not afford 
to refuse, and the tour lasted five 
months. When I came back a_ well- 
known violinist asked me to help in his 
concerts in the same fashion. I agreed, 
and behold! I had suddenly become a 
pianist without knowing exactly how!” 

Mr Bauer has not given up his violin 
entirely, however; for beneath the hand- 
some grand piano in his salon one sees 
a rosewood ease which can have only a 
violin inside, and there is no little 
musie for the instrument lying about 
on piano and tables. 

While Mr Bauer began to sort out the 
music for his last recital in Paris, 
which was to occur the same evening, I 
took a look about his charming rooms, 
whose walls are covered with good pic- 
tures and engravings signed by the 
artists themselves. He also has one or 
two superb Japanese prints, and no end 
of bits of bronze signed with famous 
names. There are photographs of many 
musicians, all autographed, and other 
photographs representing jovial scenes 
in the two Americas where Mr Bauer 
appears in quite a different light than 
that of a pianist. Best of all there is a 
finely stocked bookease where one reads 
the names of Pascal, Descartes, Schopen- 
hauer, Victor Hugo, Shakespeare, Emer- 
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son, besides those of many musicians 
who also were distinguished authers, as 
Berlioz, Wagner and Liszt. Mr Bauer’s 
rooms, like himself, give you the idea 
of anything but a specialist. They, like 
himself, suggest that if he is a pianist 


India the ideals of a 

Ilindu houscholder differ 

fundamentally from those 

of the Americans. They 

are based on the moral and 

spiritual laws which gov- 

ern the soul life. The re- 

lation of » ILindu husband to his wite 

is not like a contract sanctioned by the 

court of justice, but it is a permanent 

spiritual relation which binds two souls 

together. A wife is regarded, therefore, 

as a true helpmate in the spiritual prog- 

ress of the soul life of her husband, while 

a faithful husband is considered to be 

the greatest blessing in the earthly and 

spiritual career of his wife. When she 

becomes a mother, she represents divine 

motherhood and holds a unique position 
in the household. 

A Tlindu mother is actually worshiped 
as a living goddess by her children. The 
children «re taught to obey their parents 
implicitly and to serve them like earthly 
deities as long as they live. To sup- 
port the parents in their old age, to 
look after their welfare and to fulltill 
their desires, are the duties of children 
in every TTindu household. But a mother 
is considered to be “greater than a tiou- 
sand fathers.” 

A man does not leave his parents after 
marriage to live with his wife, as he 
does in this country, but he stays at 
home and the wife becomes a member 
of his family, being treated as a daugh- 
ter of the husband’s parents. The old 
Jewish law, “Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother and shall 


first of all, he has interest in many other 
things besides, and is trained to put into 
his interpretation of great piano litera- 
ture the culture and esthetie sense of 
a well-stored brain and delicately cul- 
tivated temperament. 


cleave to his wife” (Genesis 24), has no 
place in Hindu society. It is considered 
to be extremely selfish to be separated 
from the parents for the sake of a wife. 
Parents, indeed, have a greater claim 
upon their children in India than in any 
part of the world. This joint family 
system is a very old institution handed 
down through generations. It has great 
value in developing humane qualitics 
like fellow-feeling and sympathy, and 
in extending the field of iove among all 
such relatives as live under one roof. 
To-day there are to be found families 
which consist of nearly fifty members 
living together in perfect harmony and 
peace; and the moral standard among 
them is kept so high that each husband 
looks upon every other woman of the 
household as his mother, while every 
wife looks upon all other men as her 
children. The members of such a house- 
hold) daily perform their respective 
duties. The women divide the work of 
housekeeping among themselves, ani 
take the entire management in their 
own hands, following the direction of 
the most elderly Jady of the family. 
Whatever they decide becomes the law 
in the home. Men attend to their busi- 
ness, deal with the outside world, supply 
the needs of the family, and at the be- 
ginning of each month give to the 
women of the family enough money te 
meet all the expenses of the household. 


Serving the poor 


It is considered a privilege in every 
family to feed the poor and to give 
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clothes and other necessities to the 
needy. All the members, but especially 
the ladies of the house, feel the greatest 
pleasure in preparing dishes and serving 
the poor with their own hand: This is 
an oriental custom which strongly pre- 
vails among all classes of people in In- 
dia. If a guest omes to the house, he 
should never be turned away. Each 
family holds the ideal of feeding at 
least one guest every day, and of offer- 
ing to him or her the best things which 
it can afford; because the general belief 
is that “All gods dwell in the body of 
a guest. If he is turned away, he takes 
with him all the merits and virtues of 
the household.” At the time of a wed- 
ding, funeral, or any other ceremony, 
the Hindu householder must feed as 
many poor people as his means will allow 
and give them clothes and other neces- 
saries of life. Similarly, a_ religious 
festival is not complete if hundreds of 
poor people are not abundantly fed by 
the members of the household. The 
Hindus do not believe in organized char- 
ity where the giver does not come in 
direct contact with the needy. Charity 
when properly practiced becomes a means 
of purifying the heart of the donor and 
of cultivating self-sacrifice, fellow-feel- 
ing, sympathy and compassion, which 
are considered to be great virtues in all 
religions. Furthermore, it is the only 
true method of helping others. “To love 
thy neighbor as thyself” is one of the 
oldest ethical precepts of the Hindu 
sages, and nowhere is it so earnestly 
practiced as among the Hindu house- 
holders. Their ideal of individual char- 
ity is so strong that they never approve 
ef the poor laws which are so universally 
enforced in the oecident. “Give to the 
poor” and “feed the needy” are the 
watchwords of every Hindu householder, 
whether man or woman. Again, he con- 
siders that that is the highest kind of 
charity where the giver does not think 
of any return for his gifts, either here 
or hereafter. Then it purifies his heart, 
uplifts his soul and makes him abso- 
lutely unselfish. According to the Hindu 
belief any act that makes one selfish is 
sinful, and that which makes one un- 
selfish, or which makes one forget one’s 
self is virtuous. It should be practiced 
in daily life. 

A Hindu looks upon his earthly life 
as a fragment of his soul life, which is 
eternal and immortal. He believes that 
he existed before his birth and will con- 
tinue to exist after death, that his pres- 
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ent life is the resultant of his past and 
his future will be the result of his pres- 
ent. He understands the law of cause 
and sequence, and, applying it on the 
moral and spiritual planes, he realizes 
that he makes his future, creates his 
destiny and molds his character by his 
thoughts and deeds. According to his 
idea, this world is like a great school 
where the individual soul studies the 
book of life, and gains experience after 
experience, always evolving from lower 
to higher stages of existence. This 
book of life is divided into various chap- 
ters, of which the career of a house- 
holder is most important arid fruitful in 
beneficial experiences. The individual 
soul must read this chapter carefully 
and prepare himself to enter a higher 
grade of evolution by conquering his 
animal desires and propensities, by puri- 
fying his heart through the practice of 
charity, self-control, non-killing, non- 
injury to others, truthfulness and dis- 
interested love for all human beings. 
For the cultivation of these virtues the 
householder life is enjoined by the Hindu 
scriptures as the most helpful. It may 
be compared to a fort where a. weak 
soldier should take refuge and learn to 
wield the weapon of self-control and 
other virtues against animal passions 
and desires which are the fieree enemies 
in his path of spirituality. Through 
proper training and continuous fighting, 
when he subdues these enemies, he be- 
comes master of himself. 


Self-mastery 


Absolute self-mastery is the ideal of 
a Hindu. Every man and woman in 
India struggles hard to accomplish it 
by practicing austerities, fasting and 
various kinds of devotional exercises. 
The householder is not supposed to in- 
dulge in the desires of the flesh. He 
should practice moderation in eating 
and drinking. He should hold the ideal 
of simp]* living and practice it in his 
dail lif. The Hindu men and women 
are not allowed to drink liquors, and 
the higher the social rank, the ‘more 
rigorous becomes the law of self- 
restraint. The majority of the Hindus 
live strictly upon vegetarian diet, and 
do not eat animal flesh. They do not 
kill animals for food, and they train 
their children to practice this virtue of 
non-killing. They do not believe that 
lower animals are created to sustain 
human life; but, on the contrary, they 
hold that in the process of evolution 
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the life of the lower animal is as impor- 
tant as that of the human being. The 
lower animals possess mental faculties, 
feelings and intellect just as we do, the 
difference being oniy of degree and not 
of kind. What right have we to kill 
them when we do not possess the power 
of giving life to any/ 

The ideal of truthfulness is held very 
high, and is carefully practiced in the 
Hindu home. There are many families 
in India whose ideal is to sacrifice every- 
thing for the sake of truth, because they 
believe that the eternal truth cannot 
be realized by one who is not absolutely 
truthful. The Hindu boys and girls 
learn these lessons in their Sanskrit 
primer and try to live up to them as 
they grow older. 


The devotional room 


The children receive moral and spir- 
itual training first from their parents 
and then from the spiritual preceptor 
of the family. In the Hindu household 
a room is generally set apart for devo- 
tional exercises. Here every member of 
the family, young or old, must sit in 
silence in the morning and evening to 
practice concentration, breathing exer- 
cises and meditation. These are consid- 
ered to be the methods by which one 
can attain to the ideals of life. The 
practice of concentration from an early 
age is extremely helpful for every man 
and woman. It is the secret of success 
in business as well as of strength in 
every avocation of life. All knowledge 
comes through concentration. It is the 
one means of acquiring insight into 
the true nature of things, physical, men- 
tal and spiritual. As through the power 
of concentration a scientist discovers 
the truths of physical nature, so through 
the same power the sages and saviors 
have discovered the highest moral and 
spiritual laws. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
voiced the Hindu idea when he said: 
“The one prudence in life is concentra- 
tion, the one evil is dissipation.” 

Concentration on our spiritual being 
reveals the true and immortal nature 
of the soul and the relation which it 
bears to the Universal Spirit. It grad- 
ually develops memory and the higher 
power of meditation, and ultimately 
leads the soul to God-consciousness. The 
Hindu householder understands the value 
of conceniration, and therefore he trains 
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his children in this wonderful art by 
himself setting them the example. 


Importance of proper breathing 


He also teaches his children how to 
breathe properly. The science of breath- 
ing is understood by no other nation 
more perfectly than by the Hindus of 


India. It is the most practical of all- 


sciences and produces most marvelous 
results, Correct breathing brings per- 
fect health, increases personal magnet- 
ism, develops the power of self-control 
and produces absolute peace and tran- 
quillity of mind. The higher classes of 
the Hindus devote at least half an hour 
every day to practicing the breathing 
exercises as given by competent Hindu 
teachers, who live pure and chaste lives 
for the goed of humanity. Through the 
practice of the breathing exercises one 
ean develop wonderful healing power, 
and it is a well-known fact that most 
of the Hindu householders who under- 
stand this science can heal themselves 
and help others in curing their ailments. 

A true Hindu householder is ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of work 
and knows the method by which great 
results can be achieved with the least 
output of nervous energy. He labors, 
but never allows himself to become a 
physical wreck in the end. He takes 
everything calmly and does not worry 
about the results of his labor. Yet he 
is neither indifferent nor inactive. He 
is full of vigor and enthusiasm and feels 
extreme interest in the work which he 
undertakes. The strenuous workers in 
America would never break down under 
the burden of their duties if they 
learned the secret of work. The know!l- 
edge of this secret will drive away all 
worry and anxiety, will purify the heart 
and will enable the householder to con- 
vert all the works of his daily life into 
acts of worship. 

A Hindu householder lives up to the 
ideal of “work is worship,” and does not 
forget it even when he is absorbed in 
business or fulfilling the most respon- 
sible duties. Unlike the American house- 
holder, he does not work merely for ma- 
terial gain or for the gratification of 
worldly ambition, but for the attainment 
of spiritual freedom and divine perfec- 
tion. This he holds as the ideal of life 
and the goal of evolution, which will 
eventually be reached by all human 
beings. 
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DRY, aptly 
called the “shorthand 
of history,” is a link 
between the past and 
the present, and now, 
although the crest and 
shield have lost their 
former significance in their actual use in 
warfare, they have still strong claims on 
our reverence; and one of the duties 
delegated to the kings-at-arms in Great 
Britain is that of giving to anyone who, 
having distinguished himself in some 
special manner, may be said to have 
ennobled himself, some appropriate and 
significant bearing. 

Replete with poetic association, its 
decorative and artistic capacity illus- 
trated by early manuscripts, . brasses, 
effigies, stained glass, banners, paint- 
invs, vestments, and other relics, the 
science of heraldry not only brings the 
student into the company of educated 
people, but of rare and fascinating 
antique and modern books. . 

When we speak of “coat-armor” we 
mean the general system of armorial 
bearings now in vogue. In its original 
significance it meant a real coat exhibit- 
ing the same device as the shield of its 
owner, and was actually worn on the 
person, carrying out not only the forms 
of the charges but the colors as well. 
As the garment of ancient chivalry it 
identified its wearer. This surcoat was 
usually of silk or other rich material, 
and worn over the hauberk or coat of 
mail. The old shields, in actual use, 
were somewhat bent toward a cylindrical 
form, and only half of the device could 
be seen. When, however, a shield was 
used for ornament it was represented 
flat, that the entire insignia might be 
displayed, and it is to this representa- 


tion that the heralds refer when they 
mention the shield or escocheon. 

The medieval shield was very simple. 
The earliest devices were made by 
division lines supposed to have had their 
origin in the band of wood or iron used 
for fastening together or strengthening 
the shield. These are the principal 
bearings in coat-armor and are called 
ordinaries, because they are the com- 
monest ornamentations in use. They 
are subdivided into the honorable and 
subordinate ordinaries and their dimin- 
utives. 

Among the subordinaries are flanches, 
flasques and voiders. The flanche (Figure 

1) is formed of a segment 
of a circle placed at the 
side of the shield, and is 
always borne in pairs. 
Voiders are a modification 
of this bearing and were 

Figure i— formerly given as a reward 

Peaches to a gentlewoman either for 
virtue or for some special service to a 
member of the royal family. These 
charges form part of the arms granted 
by Henry VIII to Queen Catharine 
Howard (Figure 2). The form was prob- 
ably suggested by a sleeveless garment 
worn by women in the time of Richard 
III, the origin of the term being in the 
use of the word voided in the sense of 
made empty or removed. It was thus 
employed by Chaucer. 


“Adopting” arms is theft 


Much has been said against the use, 
by Americans, of family coats-of-arms. 
They have been accused 
of “adopting” them—of 
using the heraldic bear- 
ings of European fami- 
lies of the same name 
without the right to do 
so—and a favorite sneer 
directed against the 
nouveaux riches has 
been, that with the other 
appurtenances of wealth 
they have “set up” a family coat- 
armor just as they have “set up” a car- 
riage. The idea is conveyed that some 
stationer has been given an orde: for a 


Figure 2 
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design for shield and crest, just as the 
tailor has been instructed to turn out 
suitable liveries for house servants and 
coachman. It is greatly to be deplored 


Figures 3 and 4. Fora man and a spinster, re- 
spectively, in each case representing one family 


that in many cases this accusation has 
foundation in fact, and too much cannot 
be said against so reprehensible an action. 
To assume arms which have not at some 
period been sanctioned by a college of 
arms is illegal and the arms are bogus. 
The use of legal arms by a person not 
included in the grant is, in plain lan- 
guage, nothing more nor less than theft. 
If the legal right to use a coat-of-arms 
cannot be proven, or if one is not in a 
position to obtain a grant, one should 
refrain from the use of heraldic devices. 

An erroneous idea prevails among 
many people that a erest may be assumed 
even when no right to the full coat ex- 
ists. This is an absurdity, for, whereas 
many coats have no crests, no crest exists 
independent of the insignia; and no one 
has a right to use a crest unless he 
has a legal inheritance in the whoie 
armorial achievement, of which the erest 
is a component part. 


Americans entitled to arms 


Tn the case of many families the fact 
that they may not have used coat-armor 
uutil wealth brought them into touch 
with all the luxuries that wealth com- 
mands may be quite true, but exception 
must be taken to an assertion that the 
great majority of American families 
have no right to the arms which may 
be used now for the first time in genera- 
tions. A large number of Americans, 
especially the descendants of the found- 
ers of the different colonies—as_ the 
lords of the manor of New York, the 
Huguenot exiles, the grim, quietly-clad 
Quakers, the Cavaliers of Virginia, and 
the Puritans of New England, have a 
legitimate right in the family arms 
appertaining to the name they bear. 
And to claim this right they have only 
to prove their descent in the direct male 
line from an armigerous ancestor in 


other lands, Those of English ancestry 
must deduce descent from one whose 
right has been granted by patent of the 
college of arms, or was confirmed at the 
visitations. Im England a patent of 
arms descends equally to all legitimate 
male heirs. Daughters of the house 
have an equal right during their life- 
time, but cannot transmit the arms,. 
except in the case of an heiress, when 
the arms descend in the form of quar- 
terings. 

If my grandmother belonged to an 
armigerous family, | may, if I wish, 
hang a copy of the arms of that family 
upon the wall along with other family 
relies—blue china plates, which I have 
inherited from that ancestress, together 
with the sampler which she herself 
wrought upon homespun linen—but I 
have no right to use this heraldic device 
copied in little as a distinguishing mark 
upon my silver or note paper. The fam- 
ily arms are not transmitted through a 
distaff line. 

In a great number of cases the right 
to bear coat-armor has been known to 
American families, but for many reasons 
individuals have not, for successive gen- 
erations, exereised that right. On the 
other hand—especially where families 
have not been in touch with large cities, 
living on isolated New England farms, 
or absorbed in carving out their fortune 
in some western wild—the fact that was 
known, with no thought of question, by 
the grandfather, has been lost to the 
children, and is discovered as a pleasant 
surprise when better circumstances haye 
brought the ability to send sons and 
daughters to schools and colleges, to 
establish a home in some large city, and 
to come in every way into touch with 
the influence of -the highest civilization. 
With the opportunity to study and 
leisure to give some thought to ances- 
tors, a feeling of pride would naturally 


Figures 5 and 6. For a husband, and a widow 
develop in those men who helped colonize 
America, 

The historian of 
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Ayer Roberts, says: “Military distine- 
tion and heraldry were the only append- 
ages of monarchical government. toler- 
ated in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay. The armorial bearings emblazoned 
in water colors and neatly framed, 
which were the only ornaments in nearly 
evcry house, were justified by the dec- 
Jaration in the Book of Numbers that 
‘Every man of the children of Israel 
shall pitch by his own standard with 
the ensign of his father’s house.” 
(Volume 1, Page 6.) 

Of great local interest is the docu- 
ment called the Gore Roll of Arms. 
This is a list of names with the descrip- 
tion of the arms used by the different 
families mentioned, and was compiled 
in 1700-20 by a coachmaker in Boston 
named Gore, undoubtedly for his own 
use in filling orders for carriages which 
were to be decorated with shield or crest. 
The people mentioned are, of course, 
but a very small percentage of the large 
number of families living throuzhout 
New England who had an equal right to 
usc coat-armor, 

A touch of sentiment, of which one 
need not be ashamed, clings to the 
family device. The growth, too, of the 
nuiny patriotic societies has given an 
impetus to the study of heraldry as 
allied to history and genealogy. An 
intelligent interest in family history 
reflects nothing but eredit on the stu- 
dent, for, as one writer says: “They 
who care not to know their ancestors 
are wanting in natural affection, and 
regardless of filial duty.” 


Rigid rules for women 


It is not, however, in the use of arms, 
opposed, as some erroneously believe, to 
the democratic principles of a republic, 
that the average American errs, but 
mistakes are constantly being made in 
the marshaling of the accessorial de- 
vices and insignia with the shield. This 
is especially true in reference to women, 
many of whom without any feeling of 
snobbery wish to use the insignia apper- 
taining to their family, with which to 
ornament as well as mark their silver, 
books, household linen and note paper. 
The poetry of heraldry seems always to 
have appealed to women, but this science, 
from the very nature of its origin, deals 
almost altogether with man’s preroga- 
tives, and, in the few cases in which 
women share in his rights, the printed 
rules for their guidance are buried in 
the mass of information referring to 
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men, and, too, are often ambiguous.. : It 
is therefore not strange that mistakes 


ae 


Figures 7 and 8. Heiress, and heiress’ chiidren 


are made, the rigid rules laid down for 
their sex often being completely ignored 
by women. 

If one receives a note from a lady 
written upon paper ornamented with a 
crest, one can be lenient, assuming that, 
without doubt, the writer has used paper 
belonging to a male member of her 
family as a substitute for her own, but 
in the case of an armorial bookplate it 
is different. A plate is made to order 
for individual use, the design for which 
has been accepted after deliberate con- 
sideration. What, then, must be thought 
of one which bears the feminine name 
of its unmarried owner, engraved in full 
under a shield, surmounted by a crest, 
with the family motto boldly setting 
forth the masculine determination to 
tight and die for king and country. 

For Americans, interest is confined to 
the rules governing commoners, there- 
fore the exceptions which are made for 
the royal family, or for a peeress in her 
own right, need not be mentioned. Let 
it be distinctly understood that the 
crest, helmet, wreath or torse, mantling 
and motto, belong exclusively to men. 
The insignia alone is the part of an 
achievement-at-arms which the women 
of the family have the right to use. 

In the case of a spinster the insignia 
should be those used by her father, 
arranged on a lozenge, and having no 
accessories. A widow also uses a lozenge, 
the arrangement of the insignia being 
identical with that upon the shield 
formerly used by her husband and 
herself. There is a marked avoidance 
in works on heraldry of the rules which 
govern a married woman, but if one 
thinks over, the matter there should be 
no doubt as to what is correct. A mar- 
ried woman uses exactly the same arms 
as her husband, for she would naturally 
not wish to display arms of her own. 
This has for a basis the survival of the 
idea of the complete merging of the 
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Figure g. Various forms of masculine shields 


individuality of a wife.’ She and her 
husband are one, therefore she uses her 
liusband’s arms on: her carriage’ and on 
her liveried servants’ buttons, in the 
-architectural decoration of the home, 
ete, for these are conimon property. 
The arms, accordingly, would-be the 
husband's impaling her own on a shield 
and with the accessories. If the hus- 
band dies, then she’ becomes the sole 
user of the arms. - Phe:helm and crest 
disappear, the shield is) changed to a 
lozenge, and we have the two coats 
impaled on the latter to signify the 
widow's estate. The real point to re- 
member is that during the husband's 
lifetime the wife uses his arms; she is 
not supposed to require arms of her own. 

The manner of marshaling the family 
insignia on common forms of shield and 
lozenge is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Figure 3 is the arrange- 
ment used where only one family is rep- 
sented. Figure 4 is for a spinster—her 
father’s arms on a lozenge. 

Formerly in Spain, it is said, it was 
the custom for unmarried “women to 
divide the lozenge per pale, placing 
their paternal arms on the sinister side 
and leaving the dexter side blank for 
those of their husbands, showing that 
they were resolved to marry. These 
were called “arms of expectation”! 
Lower, a note on Page 38 of Curiosities 
of Heraldry suggests a revival of this 
eustom, saying: “The odious appelia- 
tion of ‘old maids’ would then give place 
to the more courteous one of ‘ladies of 
the half-blank shield” ” Doubtless the 
bachelor girl of to-day would resent the 
suggestion, 

Figure 5 is for a husband who impales 


his wife’s paternal arms with his own. 
Figure 6 is a widow's lozenge. The over- 
shadowing of the insignia in Figure 7 
signities that the wife is an heiress in 
the heraldic sense of the word. An 
heiress is a woman who, surviving her 
father, an armiger, and having no 
brother, inherits the family arms, and, 
in lieu of male relations, represents the 

The small shieid thus placed is cailed 
an in-escocheon or shield of pretence. 
Sylvanus Morgan, one of the early 
heraldic writers, poetically explains the 
arrangement when he says that “the 
man is the shield and protection of his 
wife; so that it was not meet that man 
should be alone, she was a fit bearing to 
lie near his heart.” This reference to 
the heart points to the position of the 
small shield, which, according to the 
heraldic term, lies at the fesse point 


(en coeur) of the big shield. 
Figure 8 shows the arrangement for 
the use of the children of such am heir- 


ess, “borne quarterly.” and ‘would be 
the form in which they would transmit 
the coat-armor to posterity. » The chil- 
dren of parents who marshaled® their 
arms according to Figure 5 would for 
their use revert to the original paternal 
insignia. 

The form of both lozenge and shield 
ean be varied aeecording. to individual 
taste. The lozenge lends itself to any 
amount of graceful ornamentation, es- 
pecially when designed for the use of 
that portion of womanhood designated 
by the good old English word “spinster. 
(Figures 9 and 10.) 

Many ingenious theories have been 
advanced concerning the shapes of both 


Figure 10. 


Shapes of the lozenge for spinsters 
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shield and lozenge. All recognized au- 
thorities agree that the shield suggests 
defensive armor, and many liken the 
lozenge to a pennon floating in the 
breeze. Morgan, however, credulous in 
his belief in the antiquity of heraldry, 
even assigning coat-armor to Adam and 
Eve: to Adam a plain shield, the tine- 
ture of the earth from which he was 
made; to Eve, pure white in token of 
her natural innocence (!), likens the 
shield to a spade, the lozenge to a 
spindle. Ile says: “It is a common 
saying in regard to our first parents in 
the contempt for gentility, ‘When Adam 
digged and Eve span, who was then 
the gentleman? Albeit Adam/’s spade 
pleads for the antiquity of the scoutian, 
and Eve’s spindle for the lozenge . . . 
perhaps to denote that the man’s 
atchievements is to be gained in the field 
as the man was formed there; and the 
honour of the woman is to be acquired at 
home, she being formed in Paradise. 


“Tf Adam should refuse to dig 
and now 
If gentry hold it seorn to hold 
the plow 
If Eve should gad abroad and 
leave the spindle 
If ladies do refuse to use the 
thimble 
Sure then that question would 
not be your notes 
Amongst us all sure none 
would bear good coats 
For it is industry that gains 
us riches 
And riches gains us Honour, 
coat, and briches 
Virtue and learning and hon- 
Figure 11 est parents can 
With spade and spindle make 
a gentleman.” 
(Sylvanus Morgan, London, 1661, 
Liber 1, Chapter 7, Page 101.) 


Tn forbidding to woman the use of the 
crest, the latter must not be confounded 
with the family badge, the use of which 
is as legitimate for women as for men. 
A badge is described as “an heraldic 
device having a distinctive significance 
of its own, and borne alone without 
being charged upon the shield.” (ITer- 
aldey > TListorical and Popular, by Rev 
Charles Boutell.) In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries badges were habit- 
ually used for the decoration of costume, 
household furniture, pieces of plate, 
and other valuable possessions. <A crest, 
on the contrary, is a “figure or device 
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independent and complete in itself, 
worn by the knights of the middle ages 
upon their helms and bassinets. Crests 
are exclusively the insignia of men.” 
A daughter, whether an heiress or not, 
neither inherits nor transmits the crest. 
At different 

periods it has 

been the fash- 

ion for- women 

to adopt a 

badge or cog- 

nisance, not 

necessarily 

heraldic, but 

> which would 

ornament her 

Pp 08 sessions, 

and, at the 

same time, 

stamp them 

with her own 

individuality. 

lozenge Margaret of 
Anjou used 
the daisy with the motto “ITumble 
and loyal.” A woman of to-day, feeling 
that the family arms, marshaled cor- 
rectly, are tee cumbrous an ornament 
for many of her possessions, and yet 
craving seme symbolism, might quite 
appropriately adopt a favorite flower or 
any object expressive of individual taste, 
which, appearing 
upon her note 
paper, linen, toilet 
silver, ete, would 
soon be recognized 
as being quite as 
significant as the 
family crest used 
by her male rela- 
tives. If, however, 
she wishes to use 
the family insig- 
nia, the lozenge 
can be portrayed 
_. in many graceful 
Figure 13, Foramarried ond artistic forms, 
ornamented. with 
flying ribbons, or surrounded by delicate 
wreaths of flowers, sprigs and branches. 
(Figure 12.) An especially appropriate 
design for a married woman’s exclusive 
use would be the masculine shield of 
simple form, suspended by the feminine 
bowknot. (Figure 15.) 

The craving for an emblem of some 
sort, expressive of character and senti- 
ment, is very general, even m a demo- 
cratic country. 
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DENVER'S PORCHES 


NL SABIN 


Y friend—a 
Denver attor- 
ney — smiled 

and stretched in 
modest appreciation 
of -my congratula- 
tions upon his evi- 
dently fine physical 
condition. “Y e s,” 
he said, “I’ve been 
sleeping outdoors 
for about six 
ainonths, now.” 
“Tent?” asked. 
“Oh, no; on the 
porch,” he explained. 
“Just take a cot out 
there nights — no- 
body can see me 
from below — and 
pound my ear. Have 
got my wife into 
the habit of it, too, 
and I don’t know whether we can go 
back inside for the winter, or not. It 
seems mighty stuffy there.” Ile paused. 
“Gives me cight liours more fresh air 
cut of the twenty-four, you understand,” 
he added, “That means a lot to a man 
shut up as I'am; in-an office.” 
Right le was; so here presented itself 
a fad—if “fad” it might be styled—that 
appearéd- worth looking into. The at- 
torney Was perfectly well; his wife was 
perfectly well.” Neither was obliged to 
sleep Out of doors. But they had 
started°in during the comparatively hot 
weather (although nights in Denver are 
nevér really hot), and now with cooler 
weather they were finding themselves 
more strongly attached to the porch 
bedroom than they had supposed. 
Denver, of course, is a city of porches. 
Its people sit out whenever the sun 
shines, and as.a consequence more fresh 
air is consumed in Denver than in any 
other city of its size in the country. 
Fortunately there is plenty of this fresh 
air; fortunately, if the populace is going 
to insist upon it night as well as day. 
Some communities are not so exacting! 
Sleeping out on the porch may strike 
the east as rather an indiscretion. I 
don’t know what Boston will say, for 
Boston visitors to Denver have audibly 
disapproved of even sitting out so much. 
“The idea!” criticised Boston. “How 


odd to sit out on 

your porches the way 
- you do! One is so 

exposed! Back east 
we build houses to 
live in.’ Denver po- 
litely smiled, and 
ventured the asser- 

tion that there was a 

good reason why. 

Denver builds its 
porches both on the 
front and on the back 
of the house. How- 
ever, the back porch 
is not delivered over 
entirely, as might be 
expected, to mop and 
pails and other 
kitchen and cleaning 
utensils and debris, 

but is apt to be a 

two-story affair, with 
a railing around the second story, and a 
door opening into it, or upon it, from 
within. Here is a sple ndid place for 
dusting rugs and clothing, and for sun- 
ning whatever at the moment requires 
to be sunned. Here is a fine place to 
sit and write or read, or watch the 
ever-changing mountains, invisible, per- 
chance, from the front porch. And 
here is a grand place to sleep, o’ nights. 

The average Denverite, when asked if 
many people of the city sleep out of 
doors, is apt to confine the practice to 
invalids. As is well known, the chief 
element in fighting tuberculosis is fresh 
air—fresh air, and pure air, every 
moment. Therefore the invalids who 
are sent to Colorado have their instruc- 
tions; many sleep in tents, and it is not 
unusual to read the advertisement in, 
say, a Denver paper: “Wanted—By 
man and wife, a room with sleeping 
porch” (and so on). 

Thus introduced, maybe, by the weak, 
the sleeping porch practice is assuredly 
extending among the strong. Although 
all of four windows in a bedchamber 
may be wide open, physicians declare 
that the tonic effect is not equal to that 
of sleeping entirely without the walls. 
Persons who have tried both ways agree 
with the physicians. In consequence, 
Denver is witnessing houses being built, 
with sleeping porch especially stipulated, 
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is necessary, unless the sun is apt to 
prove unbearable as an early visitor; 
but wire sereening is fitted in, as ; 
protection against flies. H 

Even some of the apartment houses i 
of Denver are making a specialty ot 
the outdoor sleeping idea. Loggias 
are being incorporated, whereon ten- 
ants may sleep, and an upper floor 
is left, roofed but open, as available. : 

Fad or not, if the sleeping porch 
movement tends to give to lawyer, 
writer, clerk, as claimed, “cight 
hours more fresh air out of the 
twenty-four,” then hail to it. “Tis 
something needed. 

Yet I cannot deny that the sleep- 
ing porch movement has its detrac- 
tors. As one remarked: “The trou- 
ble is, that after you've slept out a 
while, then you can’t go back in.” 

It is entirely feasible for a person 
of good constitution to pursue this 
healthful plan all through the win- 
ter with good results, since the 
gradual change from warm to cold 
weather serves to harden the system, 


but destined for use by the well, not by 
the sick. 

When one thinks of the hot, .swelter- 
ing summer nights passed by the east- 
erner in a bedchamber, no matter how 
freely ventilated, one marvels that the 
sleeping porch notion has not more gen- 
crally spread. One marvels that it has 
not been more generally adopted, if not 
for health, at least for comfort. 

The sleeping porch is very casily ob- 
tained. Any porch, sufficiently sereened 
from publie gaze, will do. Of course, 
it is better to have it elevated. The 
porch need be only large enough to hold 
a cot; hardy persons should not require 
a cot. A blanket upon the boards will 
be sufficient for the camper. As will 
be seen from the iilustrations, Denver 
sleeping porches vary from the ordinary 
railed porch, or porch-top sereened by 
an awning with sides, to the porch built 
in and the porch overhanging. The 
porch overhanging is an excellent style. 
The one of the illustration contains an 
iron bed and electrie light. Upon the 
opposite side of the residence is a 
similar porch, with a desk, where the 
man of the house transacts his business. 
In this ease the porches were designed 
particularly for health. Where the 
porch is faced up, no awning, of course, 
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Were I to Refurnish 


By Patty Lawrence 


‘ ‘The average housekeeper is never just 
satistied with her house, for no matter 
how much money, or how much time and 
thought, have been expended in making 
a house a home, a fashion is always 
interfering to make a change. Just 
when we have furnished the dining 
room in Flemish oak, the decree goes 
forth that this beautiful wood is ex- 
tremely passe, and we must stop at 
nothing short of mahogany if we care 
to be up-to-date. You tell me that these 
changes have little effect upon homes in 
general, but I must assure you that the 
great “middle class” (pardon the ex- 
pression) is greatly influenced by them. 

Rarely can we refurnish a house en- 
tire, but occasionally new things may 
be purchased to replace worn-out articles, 
our furniture dealers are up-to-date, we 
cannot afford “made to order” things, 
and what is the result? An arts and 
crafts table hobnobbing with a- Louis 
XIV chair and a colonial sofa. And 
what is the remedy? Were I to refur- 
nish my house to-day, in view of years 
of experience, I should hold firmly to 
one principle, buy only what is abso- 
lutely necessary, but buy the best. I 
should not strive for originality in fur- 
niture nor should I buy extreme styles, 
but depend upon arrangement, wall dec- 
orations, draperies and bric-a-brae for 
the little touches which shall make my 
house differ from my neighbor’s, and, as 
a friend has said: “Look like me.” 
Another question to consider in house 
furnishing is whether the house is 
rented or one’s own. If rented, buy 
things which can be moved, and which 
will fit into other environments without 
“swearing” at them. 

In fact, the problem is one of expe- 
diency rather than preference. But if 
one’s own house, let me say that 
there is so much more joy in “doing 
things” if you feel they will “stay put,” 
that I hope every bride may be furnish- 
ing a permanent home. If one’s own, 
then study each room carefully by itself, 
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and study them all together as they 
“touch shoulders.” Then, too. consider the 
traditions. If you happen to be lucky 
enough to inherit the o!d-fashioned 
homestead, don’t, I beg of you, don’t 
profane it by filling it with the average 
modern furniture. And there is just the 
beauty proof of the massive old treasures 
of our grandmother’s days. They have 
never “gone out of style” with the best 
of us, because they were good to begin 
with, 

In these modern days of moths and 
germs I should never buy carpets. Bare 
floors and rugs are so much more health- 
ful and convenient, and a good rug (not 
necessarily an oriental) is a better in- 
vestment than a cheap one. 

Iron beds, in spite of the attempts to 
relegate them to the background, have 
come to stay. Those without too much 
brass will prove more satisfactory to 
busy housekeepers. Each bedroom in 
my new house shall contain a chiffonier 
and a dresser, both, for even guests have 
uses for bureau drawers, and I attribute 
the evenness of my domestic life to the 
fact that my husband and I have sepa- 
rate corners of the room for our belong- 
ings; his, upon and within a chiffonier, 
while I have the dresser. 

Put your bric-a-brac in the parlor. 
Leave the library, music room, living 
room or whatever rooms you use every 
day free from clutter, so that if your 
husband turns around suddenly or the 
dog wags his tail, there isn’t a smash. 
So much easier to dust, too, and unless 
one keeps two maids, a good bit of that 
trying work is liable to fall upon the 
housekeeper. 

For the dining room, first of all a 
polished table, and be sure it is a good 
one, for you will of course use it without 
a cloth many, many times. Chairs to 
match and a buffet and china closet if 
you can. All good, reliable, substantial, 
and above all restful, for the dining 
room should be warm and cheerful in 
winter, cool and quiet in summer, but 
always restful. Don’t buy ornate dishes. 
Nothing so satisfactory has ever been 
known as the gold band china of our 
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mothers, harmonizing with whatever dec- 
orations one may choose, clean and ser- 


viceable. 

Table linen, ah, there could I spend 
all my yearly allowance, for there above 
everything must be quality. Wear only 
adds to its satiny elegance, and the 
thrifty housekeeper need never see gooil 
table linen thrown away. For after the 
tablecloth becomes worn it will make 
lunch cloths, lunch cloths become bread 
cloths, these latter degenerate into glass 
towels, and finally the remnants, quilted, 
make the best kind of sink scourers. 

In my kitchen, IT am afraid, T shall be 
called extravagant, but experience has 
taught me that here also I must have 
quality. I believe not only in quality 
here but quantity also, for what is more 
annoying to a cook than “nothing to 
put things in”/ I have bowls of all 
sizes, and innumerable little pans and 
pudding dishes, plenty of stewpans and 
covered kettles, and I try to keep “up-to- 
date.” Each month T read carefully the 
advertisements Goop 
and rarely do 1 fail to find something 
which, if I cannot afford just now, 1 
make a note of, for future extravagance. 
My maids appreciate this, and take a 
great deal of interest and pride in keep- 
ing my cooking utensils in good order. 

A kitehen cabinet, if one has not 
sufficient closet room, is a godsend, and 
while not expensive they are well made 
and an addition to any kitchen. I prefer, 
as a’rule, closets with glass doors, so that 
one may see at a glance if the contents 
are orderly. 

In the kitchen should be a high stool 
for use when one is working by the sink 
or ironing board, and I go a step farther 
and keep a comfortable rocking chair 
where one may drop down for a minute's 
rest while “waiting for things to cook.” 
If all housekeepers could serve an ap- 
prenticeship as general housework girls 
I think we should find more thought- 
fulness among them, and more consider- 
ation in furnishing that part of the 
house in which a maid spends nearly all 
her time. 

All of which leads up to those last few 
suggestions: Furnish the kitchen first 
and the parlor last. Buy only what you 
need and ean pay for, but buy good 
quality. Buy things which harmonize, 
not only in size and color, but also in 
cost. Above all, make it your business 
to have your house a home, no matter 
how little, besides yourself, you may 
have to put in it. 


A Dust-Proof House 


By Grandma Dusthater 


For nearly forty years I waged a war 
on dust; sweeping heavy carpets and 
brushing deep-tufted furniture in houses 
where no other way of furnishing was 
feasible. The time came when we were 
but three and then we decided to build 
a new house and make a new home 
which, I declared, should be dust-proof ; 
and so it is, as nearly as any occupied 
house can be. 

Each room has crackless floors, and 
all the baseboards and door and win- 
dow casings are grooveless. Plain wood 
rubbed to a dull polish is used except in 
the kitchen and its out-rooms, which 
have a high gloss on all surfaces. The 
floors are the same in every closet; the 
storeroom and back halls are as in the 
living rooms—close, with heavy paper 
laid under. Of course different woods 
are used in the tinish of the rooms, but 
the effect is the same, a crackless surface. 

Beds, dressing cases, dining table, 
sideboard, cabinets, in fact, all heavy 
pieces of furniture, are set in wooden 
cups to match the floor; the under side 
covered with felt, which allows the 
largest articles to slide on the polished 
floors with an ease surprising. Rugs 
are everywhere, except wider the larger 
furniture, such as the piano, beds, 
couch; but there are no carpets, no floor 
covering which cannot be taken to the 
veranda te be swept, a dry mop being 
sufficient to remove the dust from the 
floors. Once in six weeks the floors 
(excepting those dressed with wax) are 
swept with a soft brush, and wiped with 
a damp cloth. 

Right here let me tell you what I use 
for a dry mop. It is so easily washed 
and dried that I like it better than the 
regulation article. 1 buy a “wet” mop 
handle and a large string mop, covering 
the iron of the handle with an old 
Turkish tewel to prevent scratching the 
furniture. 

Not a single piece of upholstered fur- 
niture have we except a large couch in 
our sitting room; many cushions and 
pillows supplying softness to the hard- 
wood chairs and divans that are hand- 
some in the styles of to-day. The many 
pieces of bric-a-brac with which our old 
home was cluttered were of value and 
great beauty, but T had vowed to dispose 
of all but a few vases and bronzes, for 
their care was a weariness to myself, and 
too much of a responsibility to ask a 
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maid to undertake. What to do with 
them was a serious question. They rep- 
resented much love and kindly thought, 
as well as intrinsic worth. The sug- 
gestion of a friend helped me greatly, 
and now two glass-front cabinets hold 
these treasures, one standing in the 


reception hall, the other in the library, . 


where visiting friends may see their 
gifts of the past still treasured. Twice 
each year the doors are opened and each 
article dusted, no oftener dusting being 
necessary. Each room has from two to 
several good pictures on the walls, and 
books are everywhere. 

We have lived in this tidy way for 
three years, and each day of the time we 
have liked it more and more. The ex- 
pense of the hardwood furniture, with 
the many eushions and pillows, was 
much less than the cost of upholstery 
would have been, and the work saved 
cannot be estimated. In our old home 
several rooms were papered with cart- 
ridge paper, but on the walls of the new 
house all the paper has a hard, smooth 
finish that can be wiped free of dust, 
which is impossible with the cartridge, 
dust and lint clinging to its soft, fuzzy 
face with an obstinacy defying the most 
faithful efforts to cleanse. 

Kitchen, pantry, back halls, bathroom 
and lavatories have walls and ceiling 
painted and varnished, a cloth on a 
broom keeping them free from dust. 
Once each year they are washed; this in 
the late fall, to remove insect spots and 
ones that may have been deposited 
thereon. Clothes closets are papered, 
sides and ceiling, with a plain glossed 
paper that will hold clean and intact 
many years. 


When Buying Furniture 
By J. M. 


When buying mahogany furniture, 
remember that the satin finished ma- 
hogany only looks prettier than the dull 
finished while it is new. Every finger 
mark, every breath, almost, mars its 
polish, and to keep it looking clean, it 
would have to be rubbed up (not dusted) 
practically every day. 

Do not buy dining room chairs with 
spreading claw feet or with backs curv- 
ing out sideways, for when the time 
comes that you want to entertain many 
around the table, you will find that you 
cannot get many chairs around it. 

Do not get a round table with four 


legs, Chippendale style, for instance, if 
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you ever want to seat more than four 
at it symmetrically. The legs at the 
edge of the table make it very uncom- 
fortable for the persons who sit near 
them, often necessarily right in front 
of them, and to obviate this, both chairs 
and places must often be crowded in 
between, thus spoiling the symmetry of 
the set table—one of its charms. <A 
table with a column in the center wil! 
do away with this difficulty. 

A round dining table measuring four 
feet six is the best in size for genera! 
purposes. Around this table eight peo- 
ple can be nicely accommodated, while 
it is not too large for four. But only 
six can be comfortably seated at a round 
table measuring four feet in diameter. 

When purchasing a china’ or glass 
closet, see that there are grooves in the 
shelves. If they are not there the fur- 
niture dealer should make good the 
omission, 

If the dining room is small, get a 
pretty serving table with a drawer or 
so, if possible, instead of a cumbersome 
sideboard. 

When buying new furniture, the 
dealer will change movable handles for 
stationary ones free of charge, and the 
untidy appearance of some handles up, 
some down, some neither way, is ob- 
viated, 

All knobs and keys and handles on 
furniture which project should do so 
as little as possible so to avoid tearing 
clothing, and as dealers are very willing 
to adjust these matters when selling an 
article, it is well to keep this in mind. 
Sometimes when a sharply pointed key 
is used for a handle in a drawer or door 
that will never need to be locked, it can 
advantageously be replaced by a smal! 
knob. 

Bolster rolls can be bought which are 
hollow, where the pillows can be stored 
during the day after being aired. 

When buying sheets and blankets, re- 
member that what is ample for tucking 
in when the bed is being made, will be 
much too scant when raised a foot or so 
by the occupant of the bed, and allow for 
that difference. 

When buying a couch buy a box couch. 
It makes an excellent storing place for 
portieres, blankets, ete. 

When purchasing a dressing table get 
one that is high enough from the floor 
in the middle to permit you to get your 
knees under when sitting at it. Other- 
wise you will find yourself a considerable 
distance away from the glass. 
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Always have casters put in all heavy 
furniture when purchasing, and if these 
are placed in a dressing table, see that 
your chair is high enough to correspond. 
A dressing table and its chair should 
always be purchased together, so that 
one will not be too high and the other 
too low; and as these articles are not 
found in the same department together 
in furniture shops, it is well to have 
this point settled before having the 
articles sent home. 

It is a mistake to have small doors 
on sideboards and serving tables so hung 
as to swing all the way back when open. 
If the door strikes some other part of 
the article, a knob or key left in will 
dent the part it knocks against. Dealers 
will put on stops if this is requested 
when purchasing. 

When buying chiffoniers, bureaus, ete, 
do not get the kind with drawers that 
curve in at the center, There is very 
little space in this style of drawer. The 
straight or bulging kind is better. 

Never buy a chair till it is tested as 
to its comfort, and remember that a 
chair seat which seems slightly high 
from the floor will be higher still when 
the casters are in. 

It is a good plan to have rubber-tipped 
screws, procurable at hardware shops, 
placed in the backs of rocking chairs, 
and sometimes on the tips of the rockers, 
where they are liable to knock against 
a wall so as to prevent the denting of it. 

Ilave door springs put on all kitchen 
and pantry doors, and then aside from 
the tidy appearance of always closed 
doors, one of the greatest work-making 
troubles will be overcome, The kitchen 
is of necessity so full of smoke and dust 
from ashes, that much dust and steam 
get on closet shelves and dishes when 
the doors are left open; and left open 
they generally are. But with automatic 
springs the maid who is too rushed, 
when not too negligent, to think about 
it, need not give the matter any further 
concern, for the doors just close by them- 
selves, and the springs ean be bought 
for a few cents from a hardware shop. 


A Blue and White Bedroom 


By Elizabeth Douglas 


The first thing to be considered in 
furnishing a room is the coloring, and 
this depends largely upon the exposure. 
For instance, if we want a blue or a 
green room, we must choose for it the 
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sunny side of the house, as otherwise it 
would be too “cold.” And, for the same 
reason, where there is comparatively 
little sunshine, as on the north side of 
the house, we want a “warm” color, such 
as yellow, buff, golden brown, terra cotta 
or red. 

Suppose we have a bedroom facing 
south or southeast and wish to furnish 
it in blue and white. We naturally 
begin with the ceiling and wall decora- 
tion. Now it is a general principle of 
artistic house decoration that the ceiling 
should be lighter in coloring than the 
side walls. I have seen otherwise taste- 
fully furnished rooms with dark, lower- 
ing ceilings, which make one think of a 
threatening thunderstorm. Ivory white 
or a pale shade of blue makes a pretty 
ceiling for a blue and white room, 
Then the walls should of course be 
darker, either in plain blue or blue and 
white. There are so many pretty wall- 
papers that the difficulty is not to find 
an artistic paper, but to decide which is 
most artistic. Plain ingrain papers can 
be bought as low as twelve and one-half 
cents per roll, and are always in good 
taste, no matter what the prevailing 
fashion may be, and in my opinion are 
much more restful, especially for a bed- 
room, than the figured wall papers at 
present so much in vogue. 

Let us next consider the floor. Tf this 
be hard wood all that is needed is a rug 
for the center of the room. Japanese 
cotton rugs are suitable for bedrooms 
and have much to recommend them. 
They are durable, artistic and inexpen- 
sive. A rug six feet by nine ean be 
hought for about ten dollars. Never buy 
a-jute rug. They are cheap and that is 
all that cen be said ‘for them. Wilton 
and Axminster rugs cost about twice as 
much as the cotton Japanese. Oriental 
rugs can only be bought safely by an 
expert. Several good books have re- 
cently been written on the subject which 
will help one to an appreciation of their 
value. In houses where there are no 
hardwood floors, matting is generally 
used instead of carpets, especially up- 
stairs, and has the advantage of being 
more easily kept clean. Good matting 
sells for ferty cents per yard and is more 
economical than a cheaper grade. This, 
of course, can be used in bedrooms, either 
alone or with rugs, as one chooses. 

A white iron bedstead, three-quarter 
size, can be bought as low as six dollars, 
and often the less expensive are the 
more artistic, having more simple and 
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pleasing outlines. Woven wire springs 
will cost three dollars and fifty cents. 
A good mattress, the best to be found, 
is economy of cash and health. For a 
spread, very pretty art ticking in blue 
and white can be bought for twenty-five 
cents per yard. This requires two 
lengths, and ought to be nearly three 
yards long, so as to tuck well under the 
mattress at both ends and allow for 
shrinkage in washing. A bolster for day 
use can be made of excelsior at a small 
cost. It should be as long as the width 
of the bed and about thirty inches in 
circumference. This can be made of 
ordinary ticking or muslin. The bolster 
ease of art ticking should be long 
enough to tie at each end with blue or 
white ribbon. <A valance of white lawn 
(costing from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents per yard) should extend from the 
bed to the floor, and can be fastened to 
the bed by tape. 

Then a white enameled dressing 
table and a chiffonier can be purchased 
at a cost of eight dollars apiece and 
upward; and here again, as in the case 
of the bedstead, oftentimes the simplest 
and less expensive are the most artistic. 
The number of chairs in a_ bedroom 


depends to some extent upon the size 


ef the room; but generally two or three 
chairs are all that are necessary. They 
cost only a few dollars and may be 
cushioned or not, as one prefers. A 
very pretty seat for a bedroom may be 
made of a box, cushioned and covered 
with art ticking or whatever material 
may be used in the other furnishings. 
Japanese cotton crepe comes in exquis- 
ite designs and beautiful shades of blue 
and makes effective bedroom draperies. 
Other suitable materials are Daghestan 
and Hungarian cloths, plain and figured 
denims, pongee, silkoline, etc. These 
can be found at any large city store, at 
a cost of about thirty cents per yard. 
Sash window curtains of dotted swiss, 
or other pretty white goods, can be 
bought for twenty-five cents per yard 
and even less. If long curtains are 
wanted in addition to these, they can be 
made of the same material as the other 
furnishings, or of any soft drapery har- 
monizing with the generai color scheme. 
Exquisite covers for dresser and 
chiffonier can be made of drawn work 
or cross stitch. But this work presup- 
poses more leisure than most house- 
keepers can command. Dotted swiss or 
lawn covers with a small ruffle around 
the edge are always dainty and in good 
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taste. These can be put over blue 
sateen or other material, The satin 
damask covers that come ready made, 
at a cost of about one dollar and fifty 
cents, are always appropriate for bed- 
room use and have the advantage of 
being very easily laundered. 

Pictures are so much a matter of 
individual taste and judgment that I 
shall not attempt to say,much about 
them. Photography has been brought 
to such a marvel of cheapness and per- 
fection that copies of the masterpieces 
are within the reach of all. Pictures 
should, so far as possible, harmonize 
in color with their surroundings, and 
should not make, as Puvis de Chavannes 
said, a “hole in the wall.” 

The estimates that I have given are 
not high. Daintiness and artistic effect 
are not dependent upon cost, but to a 
very large extent upon color and form, 
and a great deal can be done with a 
modest income. 


When Building the New House 


By Marion W. Sloan 


Have an elevator in the back part of 
the house large enough to carry a 
trunk. You may be saved the irritation 
of having a piece taken out of your 
new wall, and the banister scratched 
and broken by a careless baggageman, 
in his efforts to carry a trunk down 
stairs. Run by an arrangement of ropes 
and pulleys it need not be an expensive 
affair. 

Have an “upstairs back porch” where 
bedding can be aired. Much _back- 
breaking work carrying blankets and 
pillows up and down stairs will be saved. 
One end screened with wire netting and 
furnished with a comfortable hammock 
or cot might mean a restful sleep on 
a hot summer night. 

Have an electric light in each clothes 
closet. A press of the button will light 
the darkest corner. Tlurried gropings 
in a dark closet in a frantie search for 
a missing garment are not conducive to 
a tranquil mind, 

Have a short carpenter put up the 
hooks. Judging from the way I have 
had to stretch my arms to reach clothes- 
press hooks I am sure the tallest car- 
penter must always be selected to put 
them up. 

Bureau drawers in which to keep one’s 
underclothing are not ideal. They have 
an exasperating way of getting filled up 
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and when pulled open carry the nicely 
ironed garments down behind the 
drawer, to be forgotten perhaps, any- 
way to be dragged out rumpled and 
dusty. Have a case of shelves, not too 
high; have daintily padded and scented 
covers for the shelves, on which shall 
repose neatly folded garments, a glance 
showing just what you want. Leaded 
glass doors lined with silk—the prevail- 
ing color of the room—will keep out the 
dust and be an ornament to the room. 


Miniature Housekeeping 


By Louise E. Dew 


Extravagant rents, the high price of 
food and “what Madam Grundy will say” 
are a trio of circumstances which con- 
spire against the self-supporting city 
woman and deprive her of the joy of 
presiding over a little apartment of her 
own. But, fortunately, there are a few 
courageous individuals who overrule all 
obstacles and who establish their Lares 
and Penates in some cozy spot where 
they can enjoy the freedom and com- 
forts of home without spending all they 
earn, 

Take my young friend Betty, for ex- 
ample. For over a year it was a puzzle 
to me how she managed on her moderate 
salary, for she always seemed to have 
enough to cover all her actual needs, as 
well as occasional luxuries, and to my 
certain knowledge she tucked away a 
small sum in the bank each week as 
systematically as she did everything else. 
Ilow this elasticity was accomplished on 
a salary of fifteen dollars a week would 
make a story in itself, the perusal of 
which might profit many a woman whose 
income is twice as much, 

An apartment was out of the ques- 
tion; the next best thing was to rent a 
room and do housekeeping on a small 
scale. Her room was furnished like a 
living room, and when the single iron 
bedstead was dressed in the green denim 
cover, it bore no resemblance to such a 
piece of furniture, but instead, gave the 
appearance of a davenport piled full of 
bright-eclored cushions. The room itself 
was dainty and well appointed, and gave 
no hint that it combined kitchen, din- 
ing and sleeping room. 

A combination writing desk and book- 
case served as a miniature kitchen. It 
stood near the gas jet, and two yards of 
‘ubing was inserted in an aperture bored 
in the back of the desk, and attached to 
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the small gas stove inside the writing 
desk. When in use the stove was pulled 
out on the writing desk shelf, the gas 
turned on, and the preparation of the 
meal was begun. Salt, pepper, sugar, 
cornstarch and all the little things nec- 
essary in the realm of light cuisine were 
stored away in shakers in the pigeon- 
holes of the desk. Knives, forks and 
spoons were kept in the stationery 
drawer, which made an admirable cut- 
lery case. The bookcase proper was 

used for the food and dishes, and a 
dainty sikoline curtain behind the glass 
door concealed all evidences of “cod- 
dling.” 

When Miss Betty is ready to prepare 
her simple breakfast she lets the lid of 
her desk down, pulls her stove out, puts 
her tiny tea kettle on to boil, and in a 
short time has a better meal than she 
would get in the average boarding house, 
and at much less expense. Her menu is 
varied from day to day so she will not 
tire of it, and she always keeps a good 
supply in reserve so she can humor her 
sometimes capricious appetite. Break- 
fast foods of all sorts, coffee, tea, choc- 
olate, wafers of every description, jams, 
preserves, bouillons, ete, are always to 
be found in Betty’s improvised ecup- 
board, , Her tin bread box on the lower 
shelf holds the brown bread to which 
she is wedded, and the occasional cake in 
which she indulges. A delicatessen store 
near by supplies her with many other 
good things, and there are days when she 
does not go out to a single meal. Her 
settee is a combination table affair, and 
when her meal is ready the table is 
adjusted and laid with attractive doilies. 
No one would imagine that this table, 
which can easily do duty for the extra 
guest, masquerades as a settee nearly all 
the hours out of the twenty-four. 

It is a joy to watch Betty wash her 
dishes. When everything is cleared 
away the stove is shoved back into the 
desk and Betty reaches for the huge 
bow of ribbon which hangs over the 
corner of her desk. At the end of the 
ribbon is a small dishpan that hangs 
back of the desk all day, and in short 
order the dainty china is put away. A 
turn of the key in the door and desk and 
Betty’s housekeeping arrangements are 
free from prying eyes. 

“Among her possessions is a tiny wash- 
board and a pair of sadirons (at twenty- 
five cents apiece), lined with asbestos. 
The latter are miniature affairs, but 
so heavy that Betty often irons her 
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shirt waists and underwear in an emer- 
geney. ‘Turnover collars and hand- 
kerchiefs are always laundered in this 
manner, and the avoidance of wear and 
tear of careless Jaundering, as well as the 
convenience of clean linen whenever 
needed, repays her for the small expendi- 
ture of time and strength. Betty's chief 
extravagance is handkerchiefs and turn- 
evers, and consequently her greatest 
cconomy lies in the same direction, for 
she saves nearly three dollars a month 
in this way alone, to say nothing of the 
lese and other articles she Jaunders. 
A bag of starch and bluing are always 
kept in one of the pigeonholes of the 
desk, and when cold starch is used fresh 
cotiars can be had in a jiffy, Betty says. 
Jler ironing board is a rather novel 
affair, and serves a double purpose. It 
is an old thirty-six-ineh dress-suit case 
in which she keeps her ironing blanket, 
sheet and flatirons, when net in use. 
The suit case, having seen its best days, 
is used for an ironing board in lieu of 
the table, for Betty does not wish to 
run the risk of damaging this precious 
article of furniture. 

To be sure, Betty does not divulge her 
c:onomical ways to everyone—she docs 
not think it is necessary to parade her 
private affairs before the eyes of the 
public, but she does take secret joy in 
the fact that she has an occasional out- 
ing, that she enjoys the luxury of grand 
opera at least once during the season, 
snd that her bank account is growing 
steadily, if not rapidly. 

Another girl of my acquaintance, who 
is past mistress of the art of managinz 
keeps house on even a much smaller 
seale. No one would ever dream that 
the window seat, covered with a square 
of Bagdad, and piled fuil of cushions, 
ix really a small steamer trunk, which 
is a kitchen in miniature. A smali stove 
in one corner; a tiny aluminum teapot; 
nx small eevered saucepan for rice and 
other vegetables, and for making bees 
ten or heating soups; a small-sized fry- 
ing pan for frizzled beef, scrambile:| 
cgegs or “wiener wursts”’; pepper, salt 
nnd flour shakes—these comprise the 
kitchen outfit. The trunk is lined with 
heavy manila paper, tacked neatly in 
place, and it is separated into com- 
partments for the various articles needed 
hy the young housekeeper in her daily 
experiments on herself, and occasional 
spreads for her friends. 

Neither of these young women is 
Bohemian in any sense of the word, and 
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no aroma of cooking or soiled dishes or 
untidy ways enters into the appointment 
of their miniature housekeeping ar- 
rangements, which are both satisfactory 
and economieal. 


Hints for Home-Builders 


Young housekeepers are very apt to 
buy quantities of things “just to make 
the house look cozy and comfortable” ; 
then after a little while, they wake up to 
the fact that they have some very shabby, 
broken-down furniture on their hands. 
My advice to housekeepers is to plan well 
lefore buying. Be sure that your col- 
orings harmonize, and never buy things 
because they are bargains, for bargains 
usually prove very dear. For example, 
when L was first married L bought a 
stuffed rocker for which I paid thirty- 
five doliars, After a few years the 
damask is worn to shreds and very soiled 
as well, Then again, stuffed furniture 
eatches and holds dust, and consequently 
is not hygienic. But I realize now, 
that if IL had paid thirty-five dollars 
for a mahogany rocker 1 could have 
kept it bright and clean with the use 
of a good furniture polish, and I would 
have had a that need not be 
ashamed of. Furnish the house slowly; 
luy one piece at a time if you must, 
Tut buy it of the best; and, above all, 
deu't overcrowd the rooms. few 
handsome pieces are always more effect- 
ive than a lot of cheap things. The 
same holds good with bric-a-brac. Don't 
have quantities of knickknacks that wear 
one out caring for them, but have your 
few of the choicest. Mrs A. 8. Cox. 

My latest discovery is to build in the 
walls of houses folding beds. Double 
walls about two feet thick would give 
ample room, and carpenters could make 
the frame for woven wire work. Some 
closets could be in the space either side 
of beds. Of course, neat draperies would 
cover the beds when not in use. This 
plan is especially adapted to small houses 
and small bedrooms. E. B. Swift. 


The Heavenly Journey 


By Moses Teggart 


Not far to our Father's home— 
A little way 

Across the moonlit foam, 
And flying spray, 

And then—the shining dome, 
And heaven alwey. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


~» NE would suppose that all 
{ of the sorrows, griefs and 
aches to which the human 
heart is subject had been 
duly diagnosed, classitied, 
labeled pigeonholed 
for ready reference, to 
judge from the swiftness with which 
they are brought forth for private or 
public discussion. Yet it would seem 
that one form of heart pain had been 
forgotten, or overlooked, from the scant 
reference made to it—the sorrow of 
isolation, the grief of loneliness, the 
heartache of “the stranger within our 
gates.” 

To look hungrily on at a feast of 
happy social life in a state of apartness 
is a form of suffering exquisitely keen, 
though it may give no outward sign. 
Men do not feel these things because of 
the social give and take in business or 
professional life, but to the petted girl 
who leaves a host of friends to go as a 
bride to a distant city, or to the older 
woman otf position, influence or happy 
friendship affiliations, who enters a com- 
munity to begin life anew, the social 
problem is little short of a tragedy. To 
be sure, every man and woman will 
eventually, in any environment, enjoy 
just the amount of respect which he 
or she inspires; but, oh! the thorny 
road, in many cases, to that “event- 
ually !” 

In Europe the laws of the social 
highways and byways are so definitely 
defined and so carefully maintained that 
one at least knows what to do and also 
what to expect, but here .we manage 
differently, or rather, we do not manage 
at all, leaving social establishment in a 
new community to time or accident. 
This is all wrong and the cause of heart- 
burnings as real as they are numerous. 

The blame may be laid both at the 
door of the newcomer and at that of the 
established resident whose coldness or 
indifference so hurts. 

It is as foolish for a woman or a 
family to go to a new community with- 
out credentials of some kind that will 
serve as a social link from one’s old life 
to a new one, as for a man to go without 
some sort of identification or credit to 
serve him in forming new business rela- 
tions. The club, the church, or, better 


still, individual friends, may stand for 
the medium of introduction, but the 
endorsement given should be a definite 
title to courteous attention. The atti- 
tude of the neweomer should never be 
one of demand, for however great an 
acquisition she might be because of 
talents, qualities of heart or mind, she 
is yet a stranger, her claims unproven, 
and modesty should be her natural in- 
stinct as surcly as it is the attitude 
which propriety orders. Also, the new- 
comer should remember that she is en- 
tering a society sufficient unto itself 
without her and that the attention be- 
stowed upon her, until she has proven 
her value, her claim to a welcome, should 
be regarded as a gracious generosity, 
not as an obligation. And, finally, the 
newcomer should not only be grateful, 
appreciative and responsive for any 
attention received, but she should be 
punctiliously prompt in making such 
returns as convention prescribes. Noth- 
ing but illness should prevent her from 
returning first calls within two weeks, 
or from making a dinner or luncheon 
eall within one week. If she neglect 
these things she is undeserving further 
attention. 


The choice of a neighborhood 


In going to a new place the woman 
who expects a proper social establish- 
ment promptly should remember, as one 
of the imperative requirements, the 
selection of a desirable neighborhood. 
It is too much for a stranger to expect 
social attentions at an inconvenient dis- 
tance, and there are meny avenues of 
economy advisable before that of an in- 
convenient, unpleasant or remote neigh- 
borhood. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that this matter of selection should be 
left always to the women of the family, 
as a man is rarely alert to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which mean so 
much to a woman, 

It is pathetic to think of the lover 
enthusiasm devoted to house hunting 
and renting, entailing disappointments 
affectionately concealed, and a_ battle 
with inconveniences never told—all un- 
necessary. 

When a vacant house in any self- 
respecting neighborhood receives a new 
tenant it is with anxious interest rather 
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268 GOOD 
than idle curiosity that such tenant is 
observed. Newcomers owe it to them- 
selves as well as to all others interested 
to respect the usages or prejudices of 
their neighbors so far as they bear upon 
the appearance or esprit of the neigh- 
borhood concerned. 


Responsibility for heartaches 


But taken all in all it is not very 
often that homesick strangers so offend 
or neglect opportunities as to isolate 
themselves. It is the established resi- 
dent, apathetic rather than selfish in her 
happy security of abundant friendship 
and companionship, who is responsible 
for the secial heartaches and the un- 
satistied yearnings of so imany sister 
women. A well-bred woman will never 
be rude, but she may Jack graciousness ; 
and yet, graciousness we know is in- 
separable from highest breeding—just as 
arrogance is inseparable trom vulgarity. 
There is a courtesy so fine that it means 
unselfishness; and the woman with a 
background of well-bred generations is 
not one to forget a stranger in her 
neighborhood, however full her visiting 
list, or how many the demands upon her 
time. Such a woman is not afraid of 
making a social mistake, the fabric of 
her dignity being tod sound to be easily 
impaired. It is the woman insecure in 
her social position who is afraid of 
making mistakes, but even she need fear 
nothing from acts having their root in 
kindly intention. 

At this point I am reminded of the 
experience of a fricnd convalescing from 
Roman fever in Sorrento. The hotel 
had been almost cleared of guests to 
make room for Prince and his large 
suite. But my friend, unable to be 
moved, was a delighted listener, on the 
tirst night of the distinguished guest's 
arrival, to some charming music—bal- 
lads, folk-songs, each with guitar accom- 
paniments. The next day she received 
a note from Prince . apologizing for 
her possible disturbance and explaining 
that he had been unaware of her presence 
and illness in the hotel. He further 
begged her to accept the attentions of his 
physicians until the arrival of her own, 
who he understood had been sent for. 
My friend replied that musie both 
soothed and entertained her, gratifying, 
as well, a long-felt desire to hear some 
of the Ttalian folk-songs. The next 
evening the party of the prince had their 
scats removed to the terrace under my 
friend’s windows, where for an hour they 
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sang folk-songs, passing guitars about. 
rendering solos, part songs and choruses 
with charming spirit and enjoyment. 

Another friend, while in Rome, wish- 
ing to show 2 guest a certain picture in 
one of the galleries of Prince » found 
himself pressed for time and so asked 
x gentleman descending the staircase of 
the palace if he happened to remember 
just the leeation of the picture in ques- 
tion. For reply the gentleman assured 
my friend that he remembered it per- 
feetly and would, with his permission, 
conduct him to it. An inquiry was 
made as to his name. “Oh, that is the 
prince,” said the attendant. Our dear 
democracy may have as kind a_ heart 
as the world knows, “but those who sit 
in high places” are less given to the 
happy expression thereof than those 
correspondingly placed elsewhere. 

In our large cities the significance of 
neighborhood, so far as it relates to 
social ties, does not exist—nor could it 
well do se, excepting in neighborhoods 
of Jong establishment where changes 
ure infrequent. But im a small city, 
town or village, it is preposterous that 
stranger should remain stranger 
in a neighborhood ef kindly, well-bred 
people. A note of introduction should 
he regarded as a social draft payable as 
2 matter of honor as well as courtesy. 
‘The established hostess should not only 
regard such a draft as an imperative 
claim upon her, personally, but also an 
appeal to an unselfish kindliness which 
she should consider it a privilege to 
make good. It is absurd that the Jack 
of a few words of introduction should 
-tand as a barrier to the recognition of 
uu individual or a family known -to have 
hecome entitled to the classification of 
“neighbor.” 

There is another social point sadly 
in need of mending, since for some 
strange reason it has been left uncovered 
by the rules which govern good socicty. 
namely, the courteous recognition, with- 
out formal introduction, of a stranger 
euest. When an established hostess in- 
vites a stranger to her home, her roof 
should serve as an introduction to all 
other guests. The presence of a neg- 
lected and ill-at-ease stranger in a room 
full of people indulging in the pleasant 
interchange of social life is a reflection 
upon the good manners of every person 
in that reom and an indignity to the 
hostess whose duties prevent her from 
devoting herself to the entertainment 
of any one guest. Indeed, the stranger's 
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claims by rights should be regarded as 
an imperative obligation, a debt of 
social honor, so to speak. If this point 
were observed, society would be finer, 
gentler and more enjoyable—in short, 
upon a higher plane than now. 


Unselfishness 


When all has been said, good breeding 
only means unselfishness, interpreted by 
good sense. There are whole families 
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in every town and city, as heart-hungry 
as the starving old woman, who, when 
found in her lonely hut, cried out: 
“It’s folks I want, not food!” and that 
there are in every community lonely 
strangers who are logically entitled to 
friendly notice and attention is a re- 
flection upon every woman whose estab- 
lished position imposes upon her social 
obligations to which such strangers 
have claims. 


Home Life in the Boarding School 


HE return of September 
brings to our minds the 
picture of the “school- 
boy, with his satchel and 
shining morning face, 
creeping like snail un- 
willingly to school,” but 
possibly the mother who daily starts him 
on his way is more solicitous this year 
for the daughter who in a few weeks 
leaves for boarding school. Has the 
right one been chosen? What will be 
the life there for her who has had every 
care and attention at home? 

Shall we enter one of these schools 
and see for ourselves the life within 
the halls that at this season stand with 
open doors to receive these daughters? 

Nature has done all in her power to 
make the place attractive: the country 
about is bright with the autumn tints 
of the trees and the abundance of 
golden-rod and asters, the cultivated 
flowers on the school grounds are no 
less beautiful, and the vegetable garden 
is in the best of conditions and ready 
to send its contribution to the table. 
The careful matron has made every 
room immaculate, and, believing that 
flowers have a message of cheer and 
sympathy, has gathered bouquets and 
placed one on each dresser. 

The principal and resident teachers 
await with interest the arrival of the 
girls. They realize the responsibility 
of making each life that comes in touch 
with theirs happier, richer, more ear- 
nest, so that at the close of the year all 
may feel it is well that the months 
have been passed together. To them 
have the parents entrusted their 
daughters, and it is for them to minister 
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to the mental, physical and spiritual 
growth of these daughters that they may 
become noble women, important and 
useful members of the society to which 
they will return. 

The “old girls” feel that they have 
a share in the responsibility of enter- 
taining the newcomers, of making them 
feel at home, and of warding off home- 
sickness. Soon groups of twos and 
threes are seen wandering about the 
grounds, visiting the basket ball field 
where they are told of the brilliant 
victory that was won last year over 
the X school, or the tennis court 
where Polly Smith won the loving cup 
at the tournament last fall, or the hill- 
side where the class day plays are given, 
or the tree where the first robin builds 
its nest. Common friends are found 
and friendships are begun that last 
a lifetime. 

The trunks and boxes arrive and 
all are busy in adorning the rooms with 
pictures and banners, and the thousand 
and one things that only a_ schoolgirl 
possesses, and to which are constantly 
added souvenirs of all the events of the 
year, 

In the morning the academic pro- 
grams must be planned. Each pupil 
consults the teachers of the different 
departments concerning the preparation 
she has had and the studies she will 
pursue. The work is planned to meet 
the individual needs—no girl must be 
overtaxed, the girls preparing for col- 
lege must fulfill the college requirements, 
and those who take the general or a 
special finishing course are advised to 
take such work as is of the greatest 
interest to them now, and of the greatest 
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use to them in after life This individ- 
ual attention cannot be given in the 
publie school, as there is not time for it. 

The ideal school for girls is a com- 
paratively small private school, in which 
individuality may be recogonized. Those 
studies are chosen that meet the needs 
of the individual. If the work is found 
to be difficult, or if some lessons are 
lost through illness, each pupil receives 
the sympathetic and personal help of her 
instructor. The recitation hours, and 
the study and recreation periods, are 
planned so that there is the least strain. 
In many schools there is but one session, 
from 9 o'clock until 1, broken by a short 
recess. After luncheon free recreation 
time is given before the regular gyim- 
nastie exercises. These gymnastics, too, 
are planned according to individual 
requirements. To each girl is given a 
physical examination, and then she is 
vdvised to take the apparatus exercises 
suited to her needs, and, as to athletics, 
sume may take basket ball, some tennis, 
and others field hockey, and almost all 
may take up golf, rowing, or cross- 
country walks. This exercise of the body 
makes the mind active and ready to 
do its work, so a study period follows, 
after which the pupils dress for dinner, 
which may be the formal meal of the 
day. 

The dining room is always made 
attractive, and the meals are nicely 
served, and while the food may not be 
claberate, it is tempting and wholesome. 
Instruction may be necessary not only 
in the classroom, but often at the dinner 
table, for, as Alice in Wonderland says, 
“manners are not taught in lessons,” but 
a tactful woman will never embarrass 
2 pupil with a correction in public, but 
will find some opportunity to teach tle 
proper table etiquette. After dinner 
some of the family may furnish musie 
or all may join in dancing. 

In recognition of the fact that a 
school is liable to become a small world 
by itself, out of touch with the world 
at large, one evening a week is set aside 
for the Current Events club, which is 
made very interesting, as well as in- 
structive. On another evening an 
imaginary journey is taken to a foreign 
Jand by means of pictures and_ talks. 
Another study period must be observed 
in the evening, and then comes the well- 
earned rest. 

In the-small school one may realize 
that it is not so much the acquiring 
of facts as the building of character 
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that is worth while, and the principal 
study each girl's disposition and 
temperament and by her sympathy and 
encouragement help her to overcome her 
faults and to accentuate her virtues. 

Careful attention is also given to the 
health of each pupil. Everyone in 
charge of a school realizes the necessity 
of perfect sanitation; but it is also 
necessary to keep a watchful eye to see 
that each girl is properly clad, and, 
should she be at ail indisposed, that she 
is properly cared for. No risks are taken, 
but the best of medical aid is secured; 
the patient is given careful nursing and 
earetully prepared food and receives 
every attention that she could have at 
home. She is protected from all dis- 
turbance, and the other pupils are pro- 
tected against any contagious disease. 

“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” and Jill a dull girl, so on 
Friday evenings work is jaid aside and 
some recreation is planned; it may be 
a dance, dramatics, or games; a corn 
roust on the lake shore or a coasting 
party, according to the season. 
loween, Valentine’s day, Washington's 
birthday and other like holidays claim 
special attention, and on these occasions 
often great ingenuity is shown in cos- 
tumes and entertainment. Frequently 
special dinners are given at which the 
pupils respond to toasts; guests of note 
are entertained who give us of their 
talents; birthdays are observed with 
cakes and candles and gifts from one’s 
nearest friends; receptions are held at 
which the young ladies assist. All this 
social life is of value to the student, 
as it is a means of relaxation, and also 
accustoms her to society. 

Chureh is attended on Sunday, and 
chapel services are held every morning, 
and throughout all the days effort is 
made to have the girls realize their 
moral obligations to themselves and to 
all with whom they are associated. 
One of the great lessons to be Jearned 
at school is that each is a part of the 
whole, that selfishness must be banished 
and thoughtfulness of others enthroned 
in its place. Contact with others wears 
off the rough edges and has a refining 
influence. The girl feels that the 
teachers associated with her have her 
personal interests at heart, and will lend 
a sympathetic ear to all matters con- 
cerning her, however trivial, and will 
find a solution to ail seemingly difficult 
problems that may perplex the less 
exnerienced mind. 
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‘**Thne Fox said, ‘I can't quite hear ye, Johnny-cake, won't ye come a little closer’ "’ 


Johnny-cake 


By Clifton Johnson 


e NCE upon a time there 

\ was an old man and an 

old woman and a_ little 

boy. One morning the old 

man got up and. started 

the kitchen fire, and the 

old woman got up and 

made a Jchnny-cake and put it in the 
oven to bake it. 

The little boy slept in the kitchen, 
. and the eld woman shook him to awaken 
him, and said: “Your father and I are 
going out to work in the garden, and do 
you get up, and pretty soon you must 
turn the Johuny-cake.” 

So the old man and old woman went 
out and began to hoe potatoes in the 
garden and left the little boy to wateh 
the oven; but the little boy was lazy, 
and he lay snug and warm in bed, half 
asleep. 

By-and-by he said to himself: “Oh, 
dear, I shall have to get up to turn the 
Johnny-cake !” 

But the Johnny-cake called out: “No, 
you needn't; I can turn myself.” 

The little boy was not sure about that, 
and he scrambled out of bed and began 
to dress; but he had only got his trousers 
on when he saw the oven door swing 
back, and out jumped Johnny-cake and 


started toward the open door of the- 


house. The little boy ran to shut the 
door, but Johnny-cake was too quick for 
him and was down the steps and. out 
into the read before the little boy could 
eatch him. 


“Johnny-eake’s running away, John- 
ny-cake’s running away!” shouted the 
little boy, and hurried after him as fast 
as he could secamper, and the old man 
and old woman threw down their hoes 
and hastened to join in the chase. 

But Johnny-eake outran all three, 
and shortly was gone from sight, and 
his pursuers sat down, panting for 
breath, on a bank to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by-and-by 
he came to four mowers in a meadow, 
who looked up from their work and 
ealled out: “Where are ye going, 
Johnny-cake ¢” 

“Oh,” said Johuny-cake, “I’ve eutrun 
an old man and an old woman and a 
little boy, and I can outrun’ you, 
loo-o-o!” 

“Ye ean, can ye? We'll see about 
that!” said they, and they threw down 
their seythes and ran after him; but 
they could not cateh up with him, and 
presently they had to sit down by the 
roadside to rest. 

On ran Johnny-eake, and by-and-by 
he came to two ditch-diggers, who were 
digging a ditch. 

“Where are ye going, Johnny-cake 7” 
they asked. 

“Oh” said he, “I've outrun an old 
man and an old woman and a litt'e bey 


and four mowers, and T can outrun you, 


loo-o0-0! 

“Ye can, can ye? We'll see about 
that!” said they, and they threw down 
their spades and ran after him; but 
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Johnny-eake soon outstripped them, and, “Ye can, can ye? We'll see about 
seeing they could never ecateh him, they that!” growled the bear, and hurried as pc Sle 


gave up the chase and sat down to rest fast_ as’ his legs could carry him after 
On went Johuny-cake, and by-and-by Johnny-cake, who kept right on —_ 
he came to a bear. the road. 
“Where are ye going, Johnny-cake ?” Pretty soon the bear was left so far 
the bear asked. behind that he saw he might as well 
“Oh.” said Johnny-cake, “ve outrun give up the hunt first as last. So he. 
an old man and ‘an old woman and a_— stretehed himself by the wayside to 
little boy and four mowers and two _ rest, 


ditch-diggers, and I can outrun you,’ On went Johnny- cake, and by-and-by 
he came to a wolf. 
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“Where are ye going, Johnny-cake?” 
the wolf asked. 

“Oh,” said Johnny-eake, “I’ve outrun 
an old man and an old woman and a 
little boy and four mowers and two 
ditch-diggers and a bear, and I can out- 
run you, foo-o-0!” 

“Ye can, can yet We'll see about 
that!” snarled the wolf; and he set otf 
at a gallop after Johnny-cake, who went 
on and on so fast that the wolf soon saw 
there was no hope of catching him, and 
lay down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by-and-by 
he came to a fox, who was stretched out 
for a nap among some bushes a little 
aside from the road. 

“The fox heard Johnny-cake coming, 
and he cried out in a sharp voice with- 
out getting up: “Where are ye going, 
Johnny-cake 

“Oh,” said Johnny-cake, “Tve outrun 
an old man and an old woman and a 
little boy and four mowers and two 
ditch-diggers and a bear and a wolf, and 
I can outrun you, foo-o-o!” 


The fox said: “TI can’t quite hear ye, 


Johnny-cake. Won't ve come a_ little 
closer?” 

So Johnny-cake went-.a little closer, 
and called out in a very loud voice: 
“Pre outrun an old man and an old 
woman and a little boy and four mowers 
and two diteh-diggers and a bear and a 
wolf, and I can outrun you, voo-0-0!" 

“IT can’t quite hear ye. Won't ye 
come a little closer?” said the fox, put- 
ting a paw behind one of his ears to 
help him hear better. 

So Johnny-cake came up quite close, 
and screamed out still louder: “Ive 
OUTRUN AN OLD MAN AND AN OLD WOMAN 
AND A LITTLE BOY AND FOUR MOWERS AND 


TWO DITCH-DIGGERS AND BEAR AND AC 


WOLF, AND TCAN OUTRUN You, TOO-O-O!” 

“Ye can, can ye?” yelped the fox, and 
he snapped up Mr Johnny-cake in his 
sharp teeth and ate him; and that was 
the end of poor Johnny-cake. 


Our Secret 
By E. T. O. 


Nobody khows where the honey grows, 
Only baby and me; 
And when I tickle his little toes 
He lifts his head with glee, 
Unlocking the dimpled chin, you see, 
Where the sweetest honey is sure to be, 
Known only to baby and me, 


Buried Treasure 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Margaret has yellow curls which are 
tied up with a big red bow, and she 
wears a blue dress with a red leather 
belt, for playing in the sand. When 
she is on the beach she does not wear 
shoes, nor even sandals, but runs arouiid 
with bare toes on the smooth, soft floor, 
making funny tracks wherever she goes, 

One day Margaret and L came down 
upon the beach to build a fort for the 
tiddler-crabs to live in. The tide was 
very low, and the beach stretched out 
like a great sheet of paper, smooth and 
white, without a mark upon it from the 
sea drift line to the water. For it was 
early in the morning, and we were the 
very first persons on the beach. Yes- 
terday we had made houses of sand sand 
deep wells all up and down the shore. 
But in the night the sea had stolen wp 
and had washed everything = smooth 
again, even wiping out the tracks ot 
feet which crossed and crisscrosse| it 
everywhere; my shoes and Margaret's 
little bare footprints, and the deep tread 
of the clam digger’s big rubber boots, 
and the little sandpiper’s light steps. 
The beach was like a field covered wit): 
newly fallen snow on which nothing has 
yet made a mark. 

And then I thought of a lovely new 
game to play upon this smoothness. 

“Oh, Margaret!” I eried, “let us pla; 
a new kind of hide and seek. T will shui 
my eyes, and you take this pretty whirly 
shell which we found yesterday and hide 
it somewhere in the sand. Then I will 
try to tind it by following the track of 
your feet and seeing Where they lead.” 

“Oh, goodie!” said Margaret, clapping 
her hands. “Play I am a pirate goim 
to hide my treasure in the ground, anid 
you are another pirate hunting for it. 
Blind your eyes tight, Tante; blind them 
very tight, and don’t you peek!” 

So I blinded my eyes, and I heard 
Margaret pattering away to hide her 
treasure. Pretty soon she called “Coo!” 
like a pirate. When T looked up she 
was standing in the deep, soft sand close 
by me. But I knew that she had not 
hidden the shell there. Oh, no! She 
was too clever a pirate for that. 

Carefully I followed the marks of her 
little toes in the sand from the place 
where she had stood when we began tv 
play, and they ran down toward the 
water and up again, something like the 
first picture, 
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Up and down and round about I fol- 
lowed the funny litthe marks, until my 
head swam dizzily and Margaret clapped 
her hands and laughed loudly to see me 
trying to set my big shoes exactly in the 
print of her erazy wanderings. But at 
last. close by the water's edge, I spied 
» litle spet whieh rose up like a bump 


on the sand, and about it were the 
marks of finger scrapings. It was very 
exciting! TI stooped down and dug with 
my fingers. Presently they touched 
something. Sure enough! There was 
the pretty shell whieh Margaret had 
hidden. “Found!’ T cried. “The treas- 
ure is mine!” 

“Now vou hide,” said Margaret, put- 
ting her hands over her eyes. But I 
came back to the soft sand in order to 
start fair on a smooth piece of beach. 
And when T eried “Coo!” the marks of 
my feet ran something like the map on 
the next page. 

“Oh, T never can find the treasure, 
never!” said Margaret, shaking her curls 
like a Skye terrier. Tndeed, it looked 
very mixed-up and hard. But she 
walked right along in the print of my 
feet, which were really easier to follow 
than hers, they were so much bigger and 
deeper in the sand. Finally she pounced 
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HIGH TIDE LINE 


Map showing Margaret's steps 


on the treasure whieh I had hidden in 
the middle of the whirly figure, as you 
see by the mark X. -She knew that was 
the place, because my feet had stopped 
there side by side when I stooped down 
to dig. 

“That was a good place,” she said, 
“but T found it!’ 


So we played for a long time, until 
the sand was covered with the strangest 


‘patterns, and there was hardly room for 


a fresh footprint anywhere. 

“We'll have to stop now,” said Mar- 
garet with a sigh, “and wait until Mrs 
Sea has rubbed out all our marks with 
her ocean sponge. See, she has begun 
already.” 

Sure enough, the tide was creeping 
up the beach, and soon there would be 
no playground at all. 

“We will play just once more,” I said. 
“It is my turn to hide the treasure. 
Blind your eyes, Pirate, and I will try 
to find a hard spot for this last time.” 

“All right,” said Margaret sweetly, 
and she closed her eyes. Now there was 
not much: clear space for me to tread in, 
but I managed to go up and down in 
parallel lines until I found what I 
thought « likely spot. When I ealled 
“Coo!” Margaret started off upon the 
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trail, laughing every time she turned a 
sharp corner. “This is a funny one,” 
she said. At last she came to the little 
bubbly mound where I had hidden the 
treasure. I saw her stoop over and her 
yellow curls swept the sand as she thrust 
in all her ten fingers at once. Presently 
up she jumped with a little squeal of 
delight and came racing up the beach 
with her curls flying. 

“Why, Tante! Why, it’s a_ really 
treasure!” she cried. ‘“There’s money 
hidden inside the whirly shell!” and 
she held up a bright ten-cent piece she 
had pulled out of the little treasure box. 

“So there is!” I exclaimed. “I won- 
der how it got there.” 

Margaret glanced slyly at me out of 
the corner of her eye, and laughed. 

“We can’t play any more now,” I said. 
“The beach is so marked up that if a 
pirate hid a treasure here he might not 
be able to find it himself. Besides, the 
tide would cover it, too.” 

“T suppose I had better save the money 
for this game to-morrow, Tante?” said 
Margaret, wistfully. 

“Oh, no,” I answered. “You must 
go up to the store and exchange it for 
merchandise, as pirates used to do.” 

“What is merchandise?” she asked 


eagerly. “Is it candy, Tante?”’ And IL 
said that candy was merchandise. 


HIGH TIDE 


“Well, then you come, too,” cried the 
pirate, dragging me by the hand. And 
so both pirates shared the treasure after 
all 


Visiting 
By Helena Sharpsteen 


There is a little friend of mine 
Who lives across the way, 

When I am very, very good 
They let me come and play. 


May has a brother who is big, 
I have a sister too, 

He comes to see her Sunday night 
When all his work is through. 


Now when I go to visit May 
We play, and play, and play, 

We talk and do not stop at all, 
We have so much to say. 


But when May’s brother comes to call 
He does not even talk, 

Sister and he stay on the porch 
Where it is very dark. 


And all the evening there he sits 
And holds my sister’s hand, 

And what’s the fun they see in that 
I cannot understand. 


WATER 
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be IIIS lesson is ealled ‘Odds and 
Ends,” said Margaret’s Other 
Aunt, “and it begins with the 
eare of the refrigerator. Let us lift up 
the cover and look in. You see there is 
a large picce of ice here, quite cnough 
for two days; we have an honest ice- 
mai, so he will not try and put in any 
more, but you must always wateh and 
he sure you are not getting more than 
you necd. Many people always leave 
ice uncovered in the refrigerator, so that 
it will melt rapidly and keep the food 
below very cold, but often this is un- 
necessary; perhaps the shelves may be 
empty, and then the ice is wasted. 
When you wish to keep it, cover it 
snugly with a dry piece of blanket, or 
with heavy newspapers. Now Jet us 
look under the box.” 

They found a large deep pan under 
a drain pipe from the ice, and it was 
half full of water. They emptied it, 
and Margaret was told that whenever 
it was possible it was better to have the 
pipe run through a hole in the door, out 
in the grass, but in the city it was nee- 
essary to use a pan, to be emptied at 
least once a day, and that the pipe must 
have a strong wire. pushed down it once 
a week, then be cleansed with hot soda 
water and rinsed with clean boiling 
water to keep it open. 

“Now,” said her aunt, “we must take 
everything out of the top and bottom 
of the refrigerator, lift out the shelves 
and clean it.” 

They set out the ice, the bottles of 
milk and all the food which was below, 
and Margaret was told that nice china 
dishes must never be put in the refrig- 
erator, but only heavy little yellow bow]s 
and stoneware plates, and these as far 
as possible must be covered. “Food 
with a strong odor, like cheese, onions 
and some fruits, must never be put in 
at all, or everything will taste of them. 
Warm food must not be put im. or it 
will melt the ice wastefully. Milk and 
butter ought really to be in a separate 
part of the refrigerator, but where that 
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is not possible the milk should be in 
tightly covered bottles, and the butter 
in a crock with a lid.” 

Then Margaret was sent for a vasin 
of warm water, the powdered borax and 
some cloths, Her aunt put a tablespoon 
of borax im the water, wrung out a cloth 
and washed all the inside, below and 
above, using a little stick in the corners, 
and rinsed it and wiped it dry: she also 
washed and wiped the shelves, airing 
and drying every part thoroughly. Then 
all the parts were put back. There was 
a sinall pan filled with charcoal which 
had been in one corner of the bottom 
shelf; this Margaret’s aunt emptied on 
newspaper and refilled from a large 
bag in a corner, 

“Charcoal,” she said, “is the nicest 
thing in the world. It cannot bear a 
disagreeable odor, but destroys at 
once, so we always keep it in the refrig- 
crater, to help us keep it clean. Un- 
fortunate'y it can only take up just so 
much odor, so once a week in’ winter 
and twice a week in summer we have 
to put in fresh. But charcoal makes a 
heautiful fire, clear and hot, without any 
flame, so it is just what Bridget neods 
when she is going to broil or toast some- 
thing; as a big bagful costs only ten 
cents we can afford to keen it always 
on hand. You must always wash out 
the refrigerator at least once a week. 
This is very, very important, for if you 
neglect it someone in the family. and 
}erhaps everybody, will surely be ill. Hf 
you have not time to wash the refrig- 
erator and still sweep the parlors, let 
the parlors go!” 

After this they looked in the garbage 
pail, and as they found it empty, the 
aunt put in some washing soda and a 
dipper of boiling water, to keep it 
sweet, and told Margaret to be sure and 
do this every time the pail was emptied. 
“The better the housekeeper, the less 
she has in her garbage pail, and the 
cleaner it is kept.” she said, as she put 
on the cover. 

Then they inspected thre pantry shelves. 
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The pots and pans and kettles were all 
taken off and the shelves washed with 
warm water and borax, and _ wiped, 
and nice, fresh papers put on. The 
tins and pans which were seldom used 
were then arranged on the highest 
shelves and those which were used every 
day were put within easy reach. The 
little things, such as the spoons and egg 
beaters, the small sieve and skimmer, 
were hung up on nails put in the edge 
of the shelf over the baking table, on 
which stood the bowls, cups and plates 
used im cooking, so that everything 
would be at hand when it was wanted. 

“Always watch for ants in the pantry. 
and roaches and water bugs in the sink,” 
said the aunt. “Ants hate borax, so 
you can put it in the corners, dry; 
roaches are not apt to come to a sink 
where not one bit of grease or food is 
allowed to lie, especially at night, but 
if they do, use plenty of washing soda 
in the drain and insect powder on the 
wood. Now we will clean the sitting 
room lamp.” 

They got a newspaper and spread it 
over the table. Margaret was finding 
out that every lesson which was to be 
learned in the kitchen began with “first 
spread a newspaper!” Then she brought 
the kerosene and lamp scissors, a basin 
of hot water, the soap, a round brush 
with a wire handle, a flannel and a clean 
eloth which had no lint on it. They 
took the lamp apart, filled it and wiped 
it off with the flannel. They rubbed 
the wick till it was smooth, without any 
charred edge, and trimmed it carefully, 
rounding the corners a very little so 
that it should not fare when it was lit. 
Once in a while, Margaret was told, the 
burner must be boiled in water with 
washing soda in it to keep it from get- 
ting clogged, and the best time to do 
this was when a new wick was put in. 
When everything was put away once 
more they cleaned the silver, Margaret 
tinding another newspaper and getting 
out the box of silver powder, a small 
flannel, a saucer of water and a chamois. 
They rubbed each piece of silver with 
the flannel dipped in a very little water 
and then in the powder, and afterward 
wiped it off and polished it with the 
chamois. They used two brushes on the 
cracks where the cloth could not go, one 
wet in powder, and later a clean one to 
get off the dry powder. This part of 
the morning’s work was only fun, and 
they were sorry when the silver was put 
away. 


“Now,” said her aunt, “we will wash 
the kitchen windows.” Margaret got a 
basin of hot water, the cloths and the 
soap. “No soap,” said her aunt. “Never 
put soap on windows; get a little am- 
monia instead. and put it in the water 
and wring out your cloth well after 
wetting it, for you must not use much 
water on glass. Wipe each pane dry as 
you finish washing it, so it will not be 
streaked, and rub the glass with a soft 
paper or the chamois. When you wasli 
plate glass windows put a little bluing 
in the water instead of the ammonia, 
and when they are dried go over them 
with a cloth wrung out in alcohol. Do 
mirrors the same way, only unless they 
are very dim do not use water, only the 
alcohol and then the chamois. Now we 
are done, and won’t Bridget be pleased 
when she sees her nice refrigerator, and 
her windows and her pantry and the 
shiny silver!” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “and the gar- 
bage pail, too.” 

“Everything looks nice when it is 
clean!” said her aunt. 


A Littire Cook Book for a Little Girl, 
which proved highly acceptable to the 
readers of this magazine during its 
serial publication in 1904, has been pub- 
lished in book form by Dana, Estes & 
Co of Boston, at 75 cents, and with its 
pretty and durable cover makes a very 
attractive volume. So simple and clear 
is the style, and possessed of so much 
literary charm, that housekeeping be- 
ginners of all ages will find the instruc- 
tions more pastime than labor. The 
high quality of the volume in its every 
aspect renders it a admirable gift book. 
It is from the pen of the author of 
Gala Day Luncheons. 


Rosse: and How to Grow Them is the 
title of an excellent manual of one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine pages, profusely 
illustrated from photographs, and pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co at $1 net. 


Ix Response is the title of a little 
volume of verse, mainly of a religious 
character, written by William E. Ray- 
mond and published in dainty format 
by the author. 


Tue Expert Waitress, by Anne 
Frances Springsteed, is a comprehen- 
sive manual for the pantry, kitchen and 
dining room. Harper & Brothers. 
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My Mother’s Garden 


By Alice E. Allen 


Jfer heart was like her garden, 
Old-fashioned, quaint, and sweet, 
A wealth of buds and blossoms 
Hid in a still retreat. 
Sweet violets of sympathy 
Were always opening there, 
_nd lilies white and pure unclosed, 
Each one a whispered prayer. 


Porget-me-nots there lingered 
To late perfection brought, 
And there bloomed purple pansies 
In many a tender thought. 
There hope’s first snowdrops teok deep 
root 
And flowered because they must, 
There leve’s own roses reached toward 
heaven 
On trellises of trust. 


And in that quiet garden— 
The garden of her heart— 
Sone-birds built nests, and earoled 
Their songs of cheer apart. 
And from it still floats back to us, 
Oercoming sin and striie, 
Sweet as the breath of roses blown, 
The fragrance of her life. 


The Passing of the Garret 


By Euphemia Holden 


When mother wuz a little girl- 
They'd a garret full o° nooks, 

And dust and furniture and ghosts, 
Like they are in story books. 


trunks cram full with clo’es to 
play 
Queen, stage ov Injun fights; 
Just once a year her mounny dear 
Would set the place 0 rights. 


Whew! in the flat we live in now 
They ain't no place to play; 

“You mest clean up.” my mommy sez 
“Most all the livelong day. 


If she'd a saved those clo’es for us— 
Tho’ what we'd a put them in, 

There’s only under mommy's bed 
And in the garbage tin. 


Vin goin’ to ask the president 
To pass a Jaw so that 

A kid shall have a garret 
Tf he must live in a fat. 


Little Songs of the Season 


The Last Note of Summer 


By Anna J. Granniss 


From somewhere in the pippin’s rusty 
grecn 

A call rang out, two silences betweon— 

Plaintive, and glad, and sorry all in one; 

It was repeated softly, and then done. 

Somehow, | knew it was the last sweet 
hote 

Of summer music fron: a robin’s throat. 

“Crood-bye,” answered back, “glad 
bird, good-bye, 

We will be true, the pippin tree, and 1! 


“We cannot spread with you the ready 


wing, 
But we will wait your coming in the 
spring, 


And when the cold is keen, and winds 
blow strong, 
We will remember you, and your sweet 


song— 

lt is the winter time that tests our 
friends, 

Only the true are true when sumer 
ends: 


Winter and absence are the things 
which try, 
We will be true, the pippin tree, and 1!” 


Where’s My Baby? 


By Martha Shepard Lippincott 


Why, my baby’s gone and left me! 
1 can’t find him any more. 
Jle was very sweet and cunning, 
Piaying round me on the floor. 
Jlow LT loved to have him hug me 
Reund my neck with chubby arms! 
‘Tenderness my soul o’er-filling 
Thinking over all his charms. 


Where's my darling little baby 
Sunny curls and laughing eyes; 
Eyes were blue and full of sunshine, 
Blue as fairest summer skies. 
“Here Tis!’ Is that my baby? 
Little pants and short-cropped hairy, 
Little independence mister, 
Never any time to spare? 


Tle searee takes time to kiss his mother, 
Pecause he has so mueh to do. 
Yes, he’s niee—but, oh, my baby! 
To laugh and kick and ery and coo: 
Between my arms to lie so closely, 
To let me hug and squeeze him tight; 
While deep into his eyes Tm looking, 
Eves filled up with sweet love light. 


Lee 
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Prenatal Influence 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M D 
Visiting Physician to the Out-Patient Department of the 
Babies’ Hospital, New York City, etc, ete 

When a woman first discovers that she 
is to become a mother her highest aim 
should be to bring into the world as 
perfect a human being as possible. At 
an early date she should consult the 
physician whom she expects to have at 
the time of her confinement, frankly 
talk things over with him and follow 
any directions he may see fit to give her. 
She should not listen to the foolish, 
though well meant advice of friends 
who try to instruct her as to methods 
that will insure “an easy labor,” how 


to prevent birth marks, ete, ete, for 
this sort of advice usually does more 
harm than good. Take, for example, the 
advice often given by one woman to 
another regarding the diet of a pro- 
spective mother; many believe that by 


living on fruits and vegetables an easy 
birth will be insured. The only way this 
diet could possibly make the birth 
easier is to starve the child so that its 
bones would be soft and head easily 
molded, thus producing an infant almost 
sure to have either marasmus or rickets, 
and by lack of sufficient nourishment to 
make the mother anything but fit to 
undergo the extra strain brought on her 
at the time of labor. 

In order to build up the proper bone 
and muscle structures for her child, the 
prospective mother needs an abundance 
of nourishing and easily digested food, 
For breakfast she should take fruit, a 
well cooked cereal, eggs or fish, toast 
and cocoa or milk. If she feels she 
cannot do without her accustomed tea 
or coffee, one cup will do no harm. 
Between breakfast and dinner she should 
take a glass of milk, eggnog or cup of 
cocoa, then for dinner (which is taken 
preferably in the middle of the day) 
soup (free from all grease), roast or 
broiled meat (except pork), two or three 
well cooked vegetables then im season, 
whole wheat bread and some simple des- 
sert with a small cup of tea or coffee. 
Some light refreshment taken between 
dinner and supper is advisable. Supper 


should consist of milk toast, picked-up 
codtish, sardines, a few creamed oysters 
or something else of the sort, with a 
cup of milk, tea or cocoa, a little plain 
cake and homemade preserves. On re- 
tiring at night a glass of hot milk will 
often insure a quiet rest. Water should 
be taken between meals rather than with 
them. 

When the woman is much disturbed 
by nausea a small quantity of food, 
either very hot or very cold, and taken 
at two-hour intervals, is often better 
kept on the stomach than three regular 
meals, Scmetimes if a glass of very 
hot water or milk is taken before the 
head is litted from the pillow in the 
morning, it will remain on the stomach 
and pave the way for a more substantial 
breakfast later. The prospective mother 
should constantly bear in mind that she 
has not only herself to nourish but also 
her child. 

All constricting bands, corsets and 
anything that causes the least pressure 
on the soft parts should be abandoned 
at this time. It is advisable to wear 
a good maternity waist and have the 
light skirts button to this. A union 
suit of medium weight wool in winter 
or the very lightest that can be found 
in summer should be worn next the skin. 
Garters that go around the leg should 
be given up, and those that button to 
the waist used in their place. The shoes 
should be broad, with low heels, and ab- 
solutely comfortable. Some good pat- 
tern for a maternity dress should be 
selected, and the material may be of 
light wool in winter or cotton in warm 
weather. It is a good plan to have the 
dress made with a soft full vest, and.to 
put several tucks in the skirt so that it 
may be lengthened in front as it becomes 
necessary to do so. Remember that all 
weight should come froin the shoulders 
znd not the waist. The woman should 
consider her own comfort and that of 
her child before fashion at this time. 

Now more than ever should the pores 
of the skin be kept open, so that all 
waste material may be gotten rid of, and 
this can only be done by frequent baths. 
A cold bath is too chilling, and a hot 
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one too weakening for the average per- 
son, but a tepid bath is excellent. If 
taken just before retiring it will often 
insure a restful night. Sitz baths are 
also a great comfort to many women at 
this time. 

At the end of the third or fourth 
month the prospective mother should go 
to her dentist and have him make a 
careful examination of her teeth, mak- 
ing good all imperfections. Changes in 
the teeth often occur at this time. 

Eight or nine hours’ sleep at night 
and two or three in the daytime are 
none too much for the good of mother 
and child. If it is impossible to sleep, 
a rest, at least, should be taken. 

As the woman now has to breathe for 
two people she needs plenty of fresh air. 
lf able to do so she should take a short 
walk out of doors every pleasant day, 
or if not equal to this a drive in a 
smoothly running carriage with a safe 
horse, or a ride in a car, may be sub- 
stituted. The window of the bedroom 
should be down from the top at least a 
few inches every night. Light house- 
work is harmless and good exercise if 
not continued long enough to cause 
much fatigue, but heavy work, running 
up and down stairs, lifting and much 
work on the sewing machine will have 
to be abandoned for the child’s sake. 
The motker-to-be will enjoy making 
many of the dainty baby clothes by 
hand, and if she does not work on them 
long enough to become too tired this 
is a very pleasant and safe occupation. 

Tf one can afford it, attending concerts 
and occasionally a pleasant little play 
or interesting lecture will help to keep 
the woman in good spirits, and so be 
beneficial to mother and baby. A mod- 
erate amount of pleasant reading should 
also be allowed, but take care to have 
a good light and not to strain the eyes, 
which are sometimes a little weak at 
this time. 

Preparation for Motherhood, by Eliz- 
abeth R. Secovil, Mother and Child 
(Davis and Keating), All About the 
Baby (Dr Tooker), are books which will 
help the prospective mother to care for 
herself and child. 

In regard to the mental and moral 
side of this prenatal time I can only 
say that the mother will in a great 
degree reap later what she now sows. 
A nervous, irritable, despondent mother 
will in all probability have a nervous, 
unhappy child. Although it may often 
seem difficult, the woman should exert 
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every effort to be cheerful, calm and 
good tempered all through the time of 
waiting. She should not listen to tales of 
difficult births and horrible stories, but 
remember that the time through which 
she is passing is a_ perfectly natural 
process and not in any sense a disease, 
and that the percentage of successful 
births is extremely large. If she stops 
to think a moment, the right-minded 
woman will soon see that the little 
stranger brought into the world for the 
gratification of his parents, having ab- 
solutely no voice in the matter himself, 
has every right to demand the best pos- 
sible start in life and the most wise 
and unselfish care from both father and 
mother. 


The Story of Donald, Dean and Dale 


By Mrs J. W. C. 


My triplet sons, Donald, Dean and 
Dale, are now big, happy boys of two 
and one-half years. first they 
weighed six, four and a half, and six 
pounds respectively, and were normal 
in every respect. We had one other 
child, a girl of two years, and to this 
experience in bringing up children was 
added the sensible advice of our physi- 
cian, who said: 

“For the sake of your future welfare 
and that of the children, do not spoil 
them. Govern your actions by your 
judgment rather than by your sentiment. 
If the babies are sick they are better off 
not to be handled; if well there is no 
need to take them.” 

So from the first the babies were left 
much to themselves. For two months 
they were kept in a room apart and slept 
much of the time. After their morning 
bath they were placed upon a bed and 
were there fed, changed and cared for. 
Occasionally we changed their positions 
and frequently gave them a drink, but 
did not take them up until about 6 
o'clock, when they were undressed and 
put to bed again. They seldom cried 
except when their meals were delayed. 
We fed them at intervals of two and 
one-half hours, with a prepared baby 
food, but after a few weeks we got a 
fresh cow and fed modified milk. Upon 
this diet they rapidly gained in strength 
and size. After the first two months 
their daytimes were spent upon a broad 
couch in the living room. where they 
reclined among plenty of pillows -until 
they learned to sit alone. If a baby be- 
came sleepy he would wriggle into a 
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‘GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


When the children 


were eight months 


old their parents 
moved, and the trip- 
lets had a railroad 
journey of six hun- 
dred miles. Even 
this did not disturb 
their peace of mind, 
for they slept as well 
in the train as at 
home, and were suf- 
ficiently accustomed 
to strangers not to 
be disturbed by 
them. The journey 
was accomplished in 
comparative ease by 
the babies, if not by 
their mother, who 


Donald, Dean and Dale at the age of four and one-half months 


comfortable position, and when he was 
asleep the pillows would be removed. 
When the babies were fed we braced 
up their bottles, and in a short time they 
learned to hold them alone. We used 


six or eight-ounce prescription bottles 
with plain nipples, and never had any 


trouble keeping them sweet and clean, 
as we did not allow the milk to stand 
in them. After the boys were five 
months old they slept all night with no 
food between 6 p m and 6 a m, and 
since then have seldom awakened at 
night. 


could write a_vol- 
ume on the ques- 
tions asked her, and 

remarks made about the small trio. 
None of the boys has ever been 
seriously sick, though all have had the 
measles and chicken pox. They have 
developed physicaily and mentally about 
as average babies. They were somewhat 
backward about learning to walk, but 
when they did begin, they were abso- 
lutely independent, and seldom had a 
fall. They all talk about alike, and can 
always understand one another, though 
we may fail to understand them. It is 
amusing to see and hear them playing 
together. They have a variety of play- 
things, given them 


by admiring friends, 
but they usually 


prefer a simple toy 
to the more elabo- 
rate ones. They have 
played for hours 
with a handful of 
nails and a few tin 
dishes; a bag of 
clothespins is always 
a delight. They en- 
joy building with 
their blocks, and 
making “cars” with 
them. 

When the time 
comes for the after- 
noon nap mother 
says: “Find your 
pillows,” the 


laddies race off for 


The three brothers a few months later 


their corner, and 
each goes to sleep 
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lying upon his own 
pillow. If in the 


spirit of mischief 
one gets his broth- 
er’s pillow, a conflict 
ensues at once—for 
these are individual 
property, though 
most of their pos- 
sessions are held in ° 
common, When 
meal time comes 
sister gets the little 
folding table and 
places it near moth- 
er’s chair; each boy 
brings his little red 
chair and mamma 
gets the bibs, and 
the three are ready 


to eat, 

The three are not 
jacking in individ- 
uality, being very 
different in looks and disposition. We 
call Donald the pretty one, Dean the 
sweet one, and Dale the funny one. 
Their varied traits constantly appear in 
all they do. No one is leader, each 
taking the lead in certain things. Don- 
ald is the quickest, Dale the strongest, 
and Dean the most skillful with his 
hands. One rules by might, another 
by diplomacy. One is talkative with 
strangers, one shy, while the third 
ignores them. 

We are often asked if it is more work 
to care for three babies than for one. 
Of course it is, far 


Donald, Dean and Dale at eighteen months 


of five years old, catching sight of these, 
forgot himself for a moment, gazing 
with awe and almost reverent admira- 
tion at the femininity of the little gar- 
ments. Qne day I brought some fine 
eambric, fresh and white, from the 
store, and the same boy passed his hand 
over it repeatedly, exclaiming: “Oh, 
isn’t that nice!’ and begged to have 
some for his kindergarten sewing lesson. 
This child was a terror to the neighbor- 
hood, a sturdy, tough little fellow. May 
it not be that little touches of daintiness 
are as good for boys as for girls? Z. 8. 


more. There are — 
three times as many _ fe 
to dress, feed, sew #0 
for, and care for in 
every way, but they 
amuse one another 
and are not spoiled, 
so do not expect so 
much attention as a 
single child usually 
receives. 


A boy and 
girl who were in my 
care were playing 
together, when the 
latter’s short dress 
was pulled up far 
enough to reveal the 
edges of her white 
underwear with its 


simple border of 


embroidery. The lad 


At the age of two years 


war 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
Patterns Supplied by Our Handicraft Department 


By BERTHE MIRABEAU 


I—Stenciling 


F the woman of small means and 
large love of pretty and artistic things 
will but lay her time and such talents 

as she may possess against the money 
of the wealthy, she may have a home as 
attractive, perhaps more artistic. ‘Too 
often the woman of means spends well 


but not wisely, with the result that her 
house looks like a furniture wareroom 
or an antique dealer’s window. The 
sooner and the more women realize this, 
the more pretty homes there will be. 
Nor does it take such a great deal of 
time or talent. There are arts and crafts 
that require a minimum of each. Of 
all the forms of decorative work, the 


Table mat, sofa pillow and tabie stringer (Nos 1, 2 and 3) of Russian crash. 
Pillow design 59 cents, the others 25 cents each 
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Tulip design (No 4) applied to a curtain. 
Price 50 cents for flower and border 


simplest is stenciling. One must be 
born an artist to paint. Embroidery 
takes much practice and more time, and 
it also wears sadly upon the eyesight. 
Leather burning and wood carving re- 
quire instruction and no little skill. 
Stencil work takes less time than any 
of these other sorts of handicraft, no 
more skill than is to be found in any 
average set of fingers, and no further 
instruction than is to be found in these 
pages. And one beauty of the stencil is 
that there is little danger of overdoing 
it. <A little embroidery goes a long way 
in a room; wood carving answers only 
a few needs about a house; in many 
rooms there is no place for leather at 
all. But stenciling can be used on such 
a variety of materials, with such varied 
applicatior and wide range of color 
and design, that you ean stencil your 
house from the front door to the attic 
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window without letting it become 
monotonous or giving a sense of the 
house having been turned out by 
machinery. 

The equipment for stencil work 
is very simple. It consists of an 
artist’s brush, the best size and kind 
being a No 16 bristle laying-on 
brush. It is convenient, but not 
absolutely necessary to have two 
brushes when more than one color is 
to be used, as this saves the wash- 
ing of the brushes while you are at 
work, 

For all soft materials tapestry 
dyes are best, and they can be 
bought at twelve cents the bottle. 
Other dyes will do, but they are 
likely to fade when washed. Even 
the tapestry dyes in certain shades 
may weaken a little in laundering, 
so it is well not to thin them down 
too much. It is a good idea to put 
in the dye as much _ powdered 
albumen as you ean lift on the tip 
of a knife, as this helps to set the 
color. 

For heavy fabrics a better medium 
is the regular oil paint that comes 
in tubes for artists’ use. This paint 
must be thinned with turpentine 
until it can be readily applied to 
the material used and dries upon 
it without an oily look. Any gloss 
will spoil the effect, and the right 
quantity of turpentine prevents 
this. Ordinarily the proportion 
is about four tablespoonfuls of 
turpentine to a quarter of a four- 
inch tube of paint; but you must be 
governed in this by the depth of color 
desired, as naturally the more turpen- 
tine added the lighter the shade. In 
buying colors you must get darker shades 
than desired to allow for thinning with 
turpentine. 

In doing only a small piece of stencil 
work, it is cheaper and better to buy the 
desired shades of dye or paint with 
allowance for turpentine in the latter. 
But for anyone who does a consider- 
able amount, there is economy in buying 
only the three primary colors, red, blue 
and yellow. From these all other colors 
and shades likely to be needed can be 
obtained by mixing. By adding water 
to the red and blue dye, you can secure 
any shade to the softest pink and baby 
blue. The turpentine does the same 
with oil paints. 

By mixing blue and red you have 
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purple, and this diluted gives the vioiet, 
lavender and mauve shades. Blue and 
yellow make the greens, and blue, yellow 
and red the browns. A very little ex- 
perimenting will make the colors come 
right; but if any difficulty is experi- 
enced, the sure way is to buy the exact 
shades, 

A very convenient receptacle for your 
colors is a common jelly glass. In case 
any color is left over for use at another 
time, you can put the’cover on and the 
color will not change, and it will be kept 
free of dust. While working it is well 
to have a bowl of clear water standing 
on the table to dilute the dyes or to 
wash the brush. 

So much for brushes and colors. Now 
for the stencil itself. The matter of 
design is no less simple. Can you draw 
one yourself? If so, so much the better. 
In this way there will be that much 
more of individuality expressed in your 
work. Perhaps, like the girl who was 
asked if she could play the piano, you 
do not know because you have never 
tried. If you have never tried, the 
chances are that you cannot the first 
time, and the few cents a design costs 
will not be a waste of money. If you 
want to try, however, a good way is to 
trace on thin paper a design from some 
piece of cretonne or art silk. Some of 
these are very good for stencil work. 


Just a word here as to the selection. 
As a rule you will want something big, 
but by all means keep them simple. 
Conventionalized flower forms are always 
artistic, and are best suited to the 
formal rooms in a house, the library, 
living room or dining room. A taste 
for definite flower forms, those more 
nearly following the outline of the 
natural flower; may be indulged in the 
bedroom, where flower patterns are al- 
ways fresh and dainty. 

Of course you will cut your own 
stencil, Take either a piece of press 
board or any pasteboard or stiff paper 
that will not crumple or crease or turn 
up at the edges. If you have a per- 
forated pattern, lay it on top of your 
stencil board or paper and trace it with 
stamping powder. If your design is 
merely drawn on thin paper, trace it on 
the stencil board with tracing paper in 
between. After removing the pattern, 
it is well to go over the lines and make 
them very distinct and true. 

Then take a sharp penknife and cut 
out the pattern, following the lines very 
carefully. When this is done, your 
design will show in the holes. To be 
sure that your dye will not run beyond 
the edge of the stencil, it is a good idea 
to take a piece of soap or beeswax and 
run it all around the edge of the stencil 
pattern. This will serve to drive the 


Showing the stencil and how the color is applied through it 
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color back when it comes in contact with 
the edge and prevent blurring. 

And now you are ready for work, with 
your stencil and jelly glasses full of 
color, your brushes and your bowl of 
water all ranged on the biggest table in 
the house, and yourself buttoned up in 
a long apron to keep from dyeing your 
clothes. To protect the table, spread a 
big sheet of heavy paper or cardboard 
over it. Do not use a cloth, as this will 
make the colors run in the material you 
are stenciling. 

A very good thing to begin on is a 
pair of bedroom curtains. Perhaps you 
have sighed for a pair of those pretty 
French crepe or madras curtains with 
the flowers scattered over them, and a 
price mark anywhere from three to 
fifteen dollars the pair. For the cost of 
the cheapest pair, you can curtain all 
the windows you have in your bedroom, 
not with an imitation of these, but with 
something as pretty in effect and in just 
as good taste; and you will have the 
grateful feeling that you can give these 
up one day when you fancy something 
else without having to consider what 
they cost you. 

If you want to be very economical, 
try cheesecloth at eight or ten cents the 
yard. And if it suits your room, let the 
design be a somewhat conventionalized 
carnation, which gives you a_ pretty 
shade of pink for the flower and green 
for the leaves. A broad border in the 
two colors, with a few flowers scattered 
irregularly over the lower part, say one- 
third the way up, makes a curtain as 
fresh and sweet as a May morning. 
And here, as always, remember that there 
is a wonderful value for artistic effect in 
plain surfaces. Do not make the mis- 
take of being too lavish with your color, 
but leave plenty of the material un- 
covered by the design. Seatter your 
flowers fairly far apart, and at least try 
leaving the upper part of the curtain 
white and see if you do not like it so. 

Lay your material on the table, flat 
and smooth. It must always lie flat, 
else there is danger of the dyes running. 
On top of the cloth lay your stencil; 
and it is safer, particularly for the be- 
ginner, to anchor it there with pins. 
If you are very wise, you have already 
tried your design and colors on a small 
piece of the same material so you know 
exactly how it is going to look when it 
is finished. And always remember not 
to dip your brush too deep in the color. 
There is danger of having it too wet. 
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When the stencil is securely in place, 
apply the dye or paint with the brush in 
all the open spaces of the stencil, green 
for the leaves and pink for the flower. 
For the border you will of course have 
but one section of the design, the border 
being a repetition of the one form. 
After making one section you must pick 
up your stencil and move it along, being 
careful each time to see that it joins 
properly the figure already stenciled. It 
is well to wipe the stencil every time 
you lift it from the cloth. 

The carnation is, of course, merely a 
suggestion. The iris is good for a room 
where lavender is the color preferred; 
tulips and poppies give a variety of 
color, red, yellow, pink; and there is the 
morning glory or the gentian for the 
blue room. 

Cheesecloth makes the cheapest cur- 
tain. But for a very little more one 
may use scrim or swiss or organdie, 
though the latter does not stand wear 
and washing well and is therefore less 
.practical for curtains. For a Dutch 
window in any part of the house un- 
bleached muslin is very good, and a par- 
ticularly artistic effect can be had on 
this material if the design is stenciled 
in dull colors. 

Already, no doubt, you have foreseen 
the further and almost limitless pos- 
sibilities of the stencil. Before leaving 
the bedroom you have thought of a 
coverlet of organdie with clusters of 
flowers seattered over it and a dainty 
border for the valance, and covers for 
the bureau and dressing table. And if 
there is a box couch in the room, you 
can stencil a cover for that instead of 
using cretonne; and make a pile of 
washable pillows, using art linens and 
crashes and unbleached muslin. 

Go downstairs now and see what you 
need in the rooms below. Perhaps it is 
portieres, and the only thing you have 
seen in the shops that you really want 
is an expensive tapestry, and the only 
things you ean afford are those che- 
nille atrocities or the cheap imitation 
Bagdads. 

See how nicely the stencil will help 
you out here. Already you know how 
to do the work. Now go and buy the 
necessary amount of burlap of a color 
that suits your rooms. If you can pay 
a little more than the cost of burlap, the 
Rajah pongee makes a beautiful hang- 
ing. All the decoration you want for 
these is a border along the side hanging 
toward the center. 
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Wherever it is possible, bring into 
your house the outdoor colorings, the 
wood browns and greens. If you can 
narrow your color scheme down to 
these, you will never go wide of the 
mark of good taste. They are not only 
simple but satisfying, and the best 
thing for portieres, couch covers, dadoes 
and all backgroundings. 

For your portiere a good border is a 
conventionalized tree design, or some 
indefinite leaf or flower form. A good 
couch cover is of wood brown burlap, 
with a border design done in darker 
shades of brown, relieved by a touch of 
green, old blue or some of the autumn 
shades of red and yellow. Stenciled 
burlap also makes a good dado in the 
dining room, hall, or the couch corner 
of a den; and very effective panels. 

So one might keep on indefinitely with 
suggestions for the use of the stencil; 
but a hint to the wise is sufficient. With 
the range of usable materials beginning 
at lawn and cheesecloth and swiss and 
running to Russian crash, Burlington,, 
burlap, denim and Rajah pongee, the 
almost infinite possibilities of stencil 
work become at once epparent. Win- 
dows, walls, beds, couches, tables—even 
the floors are within its sphere of useful- 
ness. A good rug or art square can be 
made of burlap or denim, with a plain 
center and a stenciled border. Where 
denim is used, it is a good idea to use 
the reverse side for the border, giving 
a different tone from the right side. 

Is there any reason in the world why 
you should let your furnishings grow 
shabby when they can be replaced at so 
little cost either of money or effort? 
With your stencil and your glasses of 
color before you, you can defy the expen- 
sive professional decorators and the shop- 

keepers who ask as much for a hanging 
as you want to spend on an entire room. 
If your head and your heart work to- 
gether, you can with your own hands 
transform the ugliest little cottage or 
the bleakest city apartment into a cozy 
and artistie living place. 

Next month will be described anotier 
and fascinating variety of home handi- 
craft. 


Wuewn I wish to mend a colored gar- 
ment, and have no sewing silk to match, 
instead of buying a spool, of which I 
might only use one thread, I look over 
my stock of embroidery floss and gener- 
ally find something which answers the 
purpose. Mrs S. W. 


To Repack a Faucet 


By Helena Higginbotham 


The annoyance caused by the con- 
tinual dripping of a faucet whose pack- 
ing is worn out may easily be avoided. 
Washers used in packing faucets come 
by the dozen at any hardware store, 
and the process of putting one on is 
extremely simple. All one needs is a 
wrench, and possibly a screw-driver, for 
implements. 

First, turn off the water. Every 
woman should know where and how to 
turn off the water in her house, both 
from individual pipes and from the 
street. Notice the top of the faucet 
(aj. It is often octagonal in shape like 
any ordinary nut. Unscrew this with a 
wrench. Remove the whole inside from 
the space (h) and with a wrench un- 
screw the nut (f/f). Sometimes one will 
find a small screw at this point; if so, 
remove it with a screw-driver. Cut 
away the old washer (c) if it does not 
fall off readily and replace it with a new 
one. The center of a washer admits 
the screw (7) and should touch the base 
of the coupling (c). Having done this, 
screw on the nut (f) firmly; return the 
inside to the space (h), and screw-down 
the top tightly. 

If a second washer (b) is employed, 
not an uncommon case with old-fash- 


ioned faucets, the portion (c) should be 
removed with a wrench after having 
removed the nut (f) and the washer (e). 
When this is accomplished, screw the 
portion (c) back onto the large screw 
(d) and then the washer (e). Lastly 
the small nut (f). The direction which 
the water takes when the faucet is open 
may be seen by the arrows in the illus- 
tration. The whole operation of pack- 
ing need not take over five minutes, 
including the turning off and on the 
water. 


Stove windows of mica are most 
easily cleaned with cloths dipped in 
vinegar. I. H. 
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thought and stitches in the 
production of these beautiful 
and lacy effects. 

The rose centerpiece shown 
in No 381 is beautiful as well 
as decorative. It is made of 
battenberg braid and linen 
thread. The stitches are not 
difficult and only three kinds 
are employed. The pattern 
(which measures twenty-nine 
inches when completed) costs 
sixty-five cents, materials for 
working, $2.25. 

No 32 is a rich looking, 
well covered linen center- 
piece in a conventional wiid 
rose motif. It may be 
worked either in solid em- 
broidery or in long and short 
stitch with shaded silks. The 
introduction of a bit of eye- 
let embroidery is novel. 
This may be omitted if not 

Wild rose centerpiece. No 32 desired and yet not mar the 
effect of the whole. Stamped 
Two Centerpieces in Rose Design on “old bleach” linen this centerpiece 
costs one dollar, on art linen eighty-five 
cents. Postage on all patterns five cents 
“Now that there are so many different extra. 
kinds of fancy work is battenberg or ——— 
renaissance work going out?” A cus- Sweet Atyssum kept in the house all 
tomer was overheard to ask this question winter will blossom luxuriantly. 
of a clerk behind the 
art counter of a 
department store in 
New York city. “Not 
one bit of it, madam, 
this is an age of 
choice, one can please 
her faney nowadays, 
and yet be in keeping 
with the times.” His 
reply may set at rest 
the minds of those 
-who enjoy making 
and using this always 
satisfactory needle- 
work, for as a mat- 
ter of fact the de- 
signs for making 
centerpieces, bureau 
searfs, curtains, ete, 
are, if anything, more 
artistic than former- 
ly, and those who are 
proud to own = ex- 
clusive handmade 
pieces find it worth 
their while to put 
even more time and Rose centerpiece of battenberg braid. No 3t 


By M. Alison Muir 
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A Lady’s Crocheted Kimono 


By Anna Ash 


‘There are kimonos and kimonos, of 
all fabrics and materials, from silks and 
satins to cotton, and, as I am told, they 
are even spun of horse hair in Germany. 
But, to my mind, there’s none preferable 
to a kimono crocheted of Shetland floss. 
The softness of the floss seems to impart 
a cooling effect in warm weather, yet 
when the days are chilly its comforting 
warmth is most inviting. Of course 
only the best grade of Shetland floss has 
this distinctive quality, yet I hope my 
sisters will buy none other than the best. 
Crocheting is a pleasure when the floss 
runs free, without kinking or snarling. 
The best Shetland floss runs thus and 
doesn’t break. It is even, fluffy and 
elastic. 

Crocheting your own kimono will 
need 12 skeins of cream white and three 
and one-half skeins of colored Shetland 
floss. To start the yoke, make a chain 
of 52 stitches with the white floss, using 
it double. Work 52 long crochet on this 
chain, then turn. Ta make a_ long 
crochet, turn the floss about the hook; 
insert, draw floss through; turn the floss 
around the hook and pull it through 
one loop; then through two, and again 
through two. Work back and forth for 
13 rows, increasing one in the second 
stitch from each end of every row. Now 
begin the right shoulder and front by 
making 30 long crochet on the 14th row; 
turn, long crochet to end of row, increas- 
ing one in the next to last stitch, turn. 
Next row work 26 long crochet, turn, 
skip first stitch, work acrass the row. 
Repeat this for six rows, skipping first 
stitch nearest the neck. On the follow- 
ing row skip first and last stitches until 
three stitches remain. Work two rows 
of three stitches and one row of two 
stitches, break off floss. Work the 14th 
and succeeding rows at the other side 
of yoke for the left shoulder and front, 
but be careful to begin at the outer edge 
of the yoke, so that the directions for 
the right may be carried out correctly. 

When you have finished the yoke begin 
the body, using single floss. It is to be 
made with the bean stitch. 

On each front of the yoke work 14 
bean stitches, and 26 beans across the 
back. This is the first row. 

To make a hean stitch after you have 
your chain to work on, insert your hook 
in the third stitch. Draw your floss 
through, then twist your floss about the 


hook, reinsert the book in the same 
stitch, then draw floss <hrough. Twist 
the floss about the hook again, insert, 
draw floss through, then twist the floss 
about the hook again, and draw through 
all the stitches on the hook. Repeat to 
the end of chain. Work the second row 
same as the first. Third row: Work 
across the left front, chain 25 and join 
to the back, work across the back, chain 
25 and join to right front, then work 
across the front. Fourth row: Work 
across the entire. row with bean stitch, 
but be careful to have 14 beans on each 
front, 12 on each chain and 26 across 
the back. Work back and forth for 20 
rows. Then with colored floss work five 
rows and break floss. ‘Work seven rows 
back and forth around the neck and 
fronts, break off floss, turn back this 
color and sew down lightly. 

We next start to make the sleeve. 
Work 26 beans around the armhole, join, 
work back and forth for 13 rows. Con- 
tinne working back and forth, increas- 
ing one stitch every row until the sleeve 
measures 31 rows in length. Work six 
rows without increasing (with color), 
break off, turn back and sew down 
lightly. 

Detailed instructions for crocheting 
this kimono will be mailed to any of our 
readers upon request, free of charge, 
by Anna Ash, care Goop HovuseKEEPING. 


A Brive Straw Har that has begun to 
fade may be freshened by painting with 
liquid wash bluing. 
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Dress for afternoon or evening wear of 
pale gray voile, trimmed with bias folds of 
satin of the same shade and with cut steel 
buttons. Heavy lace, dyed to match the 
voile, is used for yoke, sleeves and insertion 
on skirt. 


Street suit of very dark red 
cloth with trimmings of black 
velvet and black soutache braid, 
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Skirt and girdle ent in one with trimming of buttons and narrow 
braid or tucks. Similar trimmings also ornament the waist, to- 
gether with plaitings to finish the elbow sieeves and outline the 
chemisette. Chemisette and long cufis may be of a thin material 
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A serviceable suit of fine checked material 
in blue and green, trimmed with dark blue 
braid and narrow plaited frills of biue silk. 
The waist has a surplice effect both front 
and back, narrew tabs joining the two 
parts. The sleeves are full puffs with long 
tight fitting cuffs trimmed with braid. The 
skirt is box plaited and has three bands of 
braid at the top of each plait. 


An attractive costume of 
checked suiting has collar, 
cuffs and pocket flaps in cloth 
of plain color. The skirt is 
plaited and has bias bands 
crossing in front and orna- 
mented with buttons. Bur- 
tons are also used on the 
jacket. 
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A simple school frock which can be made = for fe of allages 


is of plain blue cheviot trimmed with bands of black satin or 
braid and strapped across with narrow soutache braid in gold. 
The waist is plaited and bloused slightly. The sleeves are full 
puffs ending at the elbow with a pointed band of trimming. The 
chemisette and lower sleeves may be made of different material, of 
silk for cold days and sheer material for warm muggy days. ‘The 
skirt has plaits at the top to correspond with those on the waist 
and is finished at the bottom with two bias folds of the goods. 
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Paper patterns, ro cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume, two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady’s Costume 


Nos 5476-5472—The waist of this design closes in the back; 
an air of individuality is given by an oddly shaped bertha that 
extends down to the waist line in front, but it may be omitted 
if desired. The skirt of thirteen gores is particularly ‘‘chic.”’ 
Dark green taffeta was selected for the making, but mohair, hey 
serge, voile, wool batiste and linen will all be effective. The P< " 
medium size will require 2% yards of 44-inch material for the 
waist and 5% yards for the skirt. Sizes: 5476, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure; 5472, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 33 
inches waist measure. 


Lady’s Surplice Shirt Waist 


No 5466—This charming mode was stylishly developed in pale 
blue taffeta. The fronts cross over a vest of embroidered mous- 
seline, and a narrow band of Persian embroidery finishes the 
edge. Three box-plaits in each side of the front give the fash- 
ionable amount of fullness that is softly draped into the belt. 
The design will reproduce satisfactorily in any of the season's 
fabrics, such as voile, cashmere, albatross, madras and linen. 
The medium size will require 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: -32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


No 5166 


Girl’s Surplice Sailor Suit 


No 5470—A touch of newness to this 
Sailor suit is given by the surplice effect. 
The design is developed in white albatross 
trimmed with scarlet braid, but serge, mo- 
hair, pique, linen and gingham are all appro- 
priate. The medium size will require 4% 
yards of 36-inch material. Sizes: 8, 9, 10, 
1l and 12 years. 


Nos 54176-5472 
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Woman’s National Household Alliance 


Success of Twentieth Century Methods for Solving the Problems 
of Domestic Service. The Organization Plans to Bring Within 


& T has remained for New 
® York to furnish one of the 
most rational suc- 
cessful efforts yet devised 
for abolishing at least 
some of the troubles of 
domestie service. Origi- 
nally assisted by many of the leading 
ladies of the metropolis, Mrs Louise 
Healy has conducted a woman's domes- 
tic guild in New York for two years 
with astonishing results. Thousands of 
good servants have been put into good 
places, and other thousands of homes 
and housewives have been vastly re- 
lieved thereby. 

Difficulties of all sorts have been met 
and overcome. The teachings of expe- 
rience have been of priceless value. 
The confidence of both employees and 
employers has been won. Perfection 
has not been attained, but the progress 
made is at least extraordinary. Goop 
HowusekeepinGc has closely watched and 
studied Mrs Healy’s efforts from their 
beginning, and now that they have been 
- tried and not found 


Reach of All a System Helpful Alike to Mistress, Man and Maid 


insuring good positions to good help, 
including male help, such as_ butlers, 
gardeners, coachmen, ete, as well as 
female help. 

Second, to enlist the co-operation of 
both employer and employee in raising 
the standard of domestic service and 
home life, encouraging competent ser- 
vants to remain in their places, and 
abolishing the evils of ordinary intel- 
ligence offices. 

Third, to foster the interests of all 
who employ women in occupations other 
than domestic service, as well as assist- 
ing girls and young women to qualify 
themselves for such positions and to 
successfully fill them. 

Fourth, to advance the interests of 
pure foods, right living, economical 
buying, rational cookery, the marketing 
of products made by women in the home 
and the advancement of education. 


The plans adopted 


have been carefully worked out with the 
assistance of some of the greatest minds 
among both women 


wanting, this maga- 
zine is glad to do 
what it can to pro- 
mote the widespread 
application of these 
successful methods. 
To this end, the 
Woman’s National 
Household Alliance 
has been incorporated 
with a capitalization 
ample to provide for 
the largest develop- 
ment, which is to be 
employed only as jus- 
tified by actual re- 
sults. The purpose is 
to ally through prac- 
tical co-operation ‘all 
feasible means for 
promoting the higher 
life of the household 
throughout America. 
First, by affording 
a medium through 


and men throughout 
‘America. The scope 
and methods of the 
Woman’s National 
Household Alliance 
are approved by many 
of the leaders in the 
various woman’s or- 
ganizations, and are 
indorsed by some of 
the keenest minds 
among the most 
successful adminis- 
trators of large af- 
fairs. 

The work is con- 
ducted upon strictly 
business principles, 
with an economy that 
guarantees the best 
service at the least 
cost to women or men 
who want places and 
to householders who 


which housekeepers 


Mrs Louise Healy 


desire good help, and 
with an intimate 


may obtain compe- Yice-peosttent and manager of the Woman’s kn ow ledge of all 


National Household Alliance, assisted by a * 
tent servants, and by large and representative board of patronesses phases of the various 
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THE 


solve. 
For New York city headquarters 


the Woman’s National Household Al- 
liance has engaged the spacious and 
commodious house No 66 West Thirty- 
sixth street, New York, between Fifth 
and Sixth avenues, near Broadway, the 
most convenient and accessible place 
possible for the purpose. This estab- 
lishment will be under Mrs Healy’s 
direction as vice-president and man- 
ager. She will be aided by a large 
board of patronesses, representative of 
all interests—social, racial and religious. 
Various women’s organizations will co- 
operate. The Alliance also has intimate 
knowledge of other efforts for promot- 
ing woman’s interests in different cities 
at home and abroad, and enjoys their 
co-operation. 

The Woman’s National Household 
Alliance is thoroughly national in scope 
and purpose. It supplies help or finds 
positions throughout America, and even 
for Americans abroad. While its head- 
quarters are as above stated, the Al- 
liance plans to open branches in other 
parts of Greater New York, and in other 
cities throughout the continent, as 
rapidly as the situation warrants. 
Meanwhile, those interested either as 
employers or as seeking positions may 
communicate with the manager, Mrs 
Louise Healy, at 66 West Thirty-sixth 
street, New York city. 

Goov lends its influ- 
enee in behalf of this work because it 
has proven to be a practical and cer- 
tainly a most promising plan for pro- 
moting the interests of every girl, 
woman, home, hotel, shop or factory 
that wishes to profit by up-to-date 
opportunities, either as employer or em- 
ployee. The Woman’s National House- 
hold Alliance is indeed a comprehen- 
sive attempt at finding a way out of 
the domestic service problem and other 
questions that beset the modern woman, 
either as wage earner or homemaker. 
It is a twentieth century proposition in 
the best and truest sense, conducted on 
the highest plane, and with every advan- 
tage offered by successful experience in 
business, finance, co-operation, philan- 
thropy or sociology. 


When washing glassware, if the hot 
water first comes in contact with the 
eonvex or outside portion, the glass will 
not break, 
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problems which the Alliance aims to’ 


For the Stressful Times 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Whoever provides these things against 
the stressful times of sewing will find 
her seamstress rise up and eall her 
blessed. 

First, a sheet of light crash or un- 
bleached muslin stretched smooth over 
the floor and held in place with drugget 
pins. Second, a big wall-pocket for pat- 
terns exclusively, the patterns to be 
folded flat and slipped each into a big 
envelope, plainly marked outside. Third, 
a string of spools of basting cotton, 
fastened so securely to the post of the 
sewing chair they cannot possibly be 
mislaid. Fourth, a hanging pincushion 
upon the sewing chair’s opposite post— 
the eushion to be kept always generously 
full of pins. Fifth, another hanging 
pineushion, fastened to -the wall close 
beside the mirror, with an emery bag 
pendent from it, and a_ serviceable 
needlebook fastened to the back. Sixth, 
a handy serap basket, not too light. 
Seventh, a press board, covered with 
flannel, and further provided with two 
clean white slips. Eighth, a tiny oil or 
alcohol stove, with an iron to heat over 
it, both to be kept in a small wooden 
box that makes an excellent rest for the 
stove when in use. Ninth, shears with 
eutting edges and easy rivets that are 
yet not too loose. Tenth, blunt-pointed 
scissors for trimming out armholes and 
so on in the process of trying on—also 
a hook in the mirror frame from which 
to hang the scissors so they cannot pos- 
sibly get out of place. “Eleventh, a fold- 
ing table with deep drawer, the drawer 
given up to unmade stuff, or linings 
and findings. Twelfth, plenty of the 
handy portable hooks which come already 
fastened to boards, and ean readily be 
attached to the wall without much de- 
facing it—they are for hanging things 
new and old out of the way. 

Lastly and mostly, a good sewing 
machine, well cleaned, well oiled, in 
thorough repair, and a great plenty of 
needles and of thread in all coiors, of all 
sorts, sizes and conditions. 


Tut Best Prorection for the hands 
in sweeping and in many other kinds of 
housework, is a pair of men’s buckskin 
gloves. Have them a size too large, both 
that they may be slipped on readily, 
and that they may not interfere with the 
free use of the hands. Mrs M. H. X. 
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(Copyright, 1905, by; The Phelps Publishing Cu. All rights. reserved. 


# The only way in which to know if 
one’s contributions to the “Discovery” 
pages are accepted, as I have learned by 
experience, is to inclose return postage, 
as well as to label the MANUSCRIPT 
clearly with one’s name and address. [ 
sent some things, which I thought were 
new, and hearing nothing from them, 
found they had fallen a victim to the 
voracious waste basket for lack of the 
little red document which saves from 
such a fate. I have started a Christ- 
mas gift with my “Discovery” earn- 
ings. L. L. 


# It occurred to me one day la=t fall, 
when all the flowers were gone, that 
a MULLEIN would be attractive on 
our dining room table. Accordingly, I 
brought one home, pulled off the dried 
leaves, and, leaving the greater part of 
the root, placed it in water, where it 
thrived all winter. M. P. S. 


The small three-tiered table with 
handles at the top, known as a deacon 
or MUFFINEER, is a delightful aid 
at afternoon tea. One I saw was made 
of mahogany, inlaid with Dutch mar- 
quetry, with each round shelf slightly 
hollowed so that plates or cups could not 
slip off. Some are made of wicker, 
painted to match one’s china, Another 
kind is made of braided rope, bound in 
nickel. Deacons or muftineers may be 
made by any clever girl. To three 
wooden candy pail covers or three 
slightly hollowed cireles of wood nail 
securely three upright pieces of wood 
to form standards, covering the edges 
with braided rope, and making a braided 
rope handle at the top. Paint all with 
two coats of onamel paint. and, when 
thoroughly dry, place doilies upon the 
shelves, a plate of buttered toast wpon 
one, a silver basket full of tiny frosted 
cakes upon another, a dish of bonbons 
upon the third, and behold, you have a 
three-handed waitress. The term deacon 


is a survival of the New England 
thought of church deacons, who served 
at love feasts in the early days. The 
other name, muftineer, is of English 
origin. Dorothy Shepherd. 


#Tn these days of beribboned wnder- 
wear, the following plan saves much 
time: Sew or pin to the end of the ribbon 
a piece of tape of the same length and 
width. Pull the ribbon out of the 
BEADING, leaving the tape in its 
place. When the garment is laundered 
the ribbon is replaced in the same way. 
No tape needle is required, and the 
work amounts to little. KE. M. D. 


# Many « strained back and shoulder 
might be avoided, if housekeepers would 
use the principles of the LEVER. I 
always keep in a convenient place a 
stout stick and smail square of wood to 
be used as lever and fulerum. Only a 
day or two ago, a friend came to visit 
us, accompanied by a large, well roped 
trunk. Thoughtlessly we allowed the 
draymen to leave without unroping it. 
“We can never get the rope off,” said 
the guest. Producing my “magie wand,” 
I raised with one hand the trunk two 
strong men had staggered in trying to 
lift. Jessie MeMillan Stroup. 


# You may like to print among your 
“Discoveries” a method of raising 
SWEETBRIER rose bushes by the lun- 
dred. I have never practiced it myself, 
but the method was stated +o me by the 
late Frederie N. Knapp, who raised a 
great many of these hedges in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. Provide a box 
like a soap box, larger or smaller accord- 
ing to the number of sweetbrier bushes 
desired. Bore holes in the bottom; lay 
in three or four inches of small. peb- 
bles; upon these lay in one or two inches 
of fine sandy loam, in which place the 
seed vessels (or pips, I believe they are 
called) from the sweetbrier bushes after 
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they have matured in the autumn. 
Leave the box uncovered; place out in 
the open air where it will be subjected 
to the -freezing and thawing of the 
winter. his is necessary to crack the 
seed vessels. They will then- sprout in 
the spring and may be bedded out to 
any number. E. A. oo 


#@ We have 2 GAS RANGE with the 
roasting oven underneath the baking 
oven, the same burners heating both. 
When baking I plan to use both ovens. 
Tapioca or custard puddings and rice 
do nicely in the lower oven by covering 
the dish with an asbestos mat to keep the 
gas flame from scorching the top. This 
method economizes the gas and there is 
no danger of the contents sticking and 
burning on the bottom of the dish. Rice 
especially can be cooked much easier 
and better in the roasting oven than 
over one of the top burners. S. E. F. 


# When SEED BEANS are dry and 
ready to put away, take a quantity of 
ashes and sift all the charcoal out, 
Moisten with coal oil and_ sprinkle 
among the beans, then tie all up in a 
paper sack. The ashes will not hurt 
the beans for seed, and weevils will not 
trouble them. E. M. 


# Those who possess Battenberg articles 
know what time and care it takes to 
iron them nicely. My method is to 
baste the article to some old muslin, just 
as the new braid is basted to a pattern, 
perfectly smooth, then place with the 
other fine white clothes to be washed 
and boiled, I always put the BATTEN- 
BERG through a thin starch, after 
rinsing, as otherwise it is limp.- When 
I come to iron I just stretch the piece 
of muslin and iron on the muslin side 
till dry. Then I eut the basting 
threads and the piece is as pretty as 
new. N. C. W. 


# An interesting article in this maga- 
zine about BAYBERRY CANDLES 
described the method of obtaining the 
wax. A much earlier method gives 
better results as to consistency. Its 
originator, Father Rasle, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary to Canada, wrote of it thus in 
October, 1722: “The islands of the sea 
are bordered with wild laurel (he refers 
to Myrica. cerifera) which in autumn 
bears berries closely resembling those of 
the juniper tree. Large kettles are filled 
with them and they are boiled in water; 
as the water boils the green wax rises 


and remains on the surface of the water. 
From a minot (three bushels) of these 
berries can be obtained nearly four 
livres (pounds) of wax; it is very pure 
and very fine but is neither soft nor 


pliable. After a few experiments I have’ 


found that by mixing with it equal 
quantities of tallow—either beef, mutton 
or elk—the mixture makes beautiful, 
solid and serviceable eandles.” M. H. 


# T wonder how many persons have been 
annoyed by feeling the rough edges of 
a newly laundered COLLAR scratching 
against the neck. Here is the remedy: 
Rub together two pieces of very fine 
sandpaper, thus making them finer still. 
Then pass the sandpaper two or three 
times across the edge of the collar. It 
never fails to subdue the refractory 
article. L. E. S$. 


* T saw at an afternoon tea a novel 
und inexpensive TABLE DECORA- 
TION. It was a beautiful Boston fern 
transplanted, roots, earth and all, just 
for the occasion, into an old soup tureen. 
The earth was completely concealed by 
Malaga grapes. The tureen was green 
and brown earthenware, and the effect of 
the green of the fern and the grapes, as 
well as the dish, was extremely artistic 
uud most appropriate. L. H. Larned. 


# For those who earry their midday 
LUNCHEON, bake little pies in small 
disearded sauce dishes, or can lids, and 
make cup custards, and little cakes in 
patty pans. These are easily carried 
and keep fresh longer than pie and cake 
which must be cut. M. W. T. 


# Through the accidental falling of a 
tracing into a blue print bath of clear 
water, where it lay for some time ‘un- 
noticed, my attention was called to the 
extremely fine texture of the linen from 
which good tracing cloth is made. After 
washing out the remaining sizing and 
drying the piece I used it as a duster 
on my drawing table until in an idle 
moment I chanced to lay my handker- 
chief beside it and noticed that the 
duster was the finer linen of the two. 
At home the discovery was hailed with 
delight and the next evening I took 
home a big roll of useless TRACINGS 
such as accumulate dust in every 
architect’s and engineer’s office until 
finally, being too much in the way, they 
are burned. All that is necessary to 
eonvert the useless tracing into snowy 
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linen is to wash it through several tepid 
waters without soap, rubbing gently be- 
tween the hands to work out the sizing. 


# A little MUCILAGE is often needed 


in a home where neither paste nor 
dextrine is at hand. It may be made by 
putting a teaspoon of sugar in barely 
enough water to dissolve it, and letting 
it just come to a boil. Kate Watson. 


#T have watched girls part their hair 
through the middle while drying it after 
a shampoo, and then heard them wonder 
why it would not rise into a graceful 
pompadour, but insisted upon parting. 
A hairdresser taught me to comb my 
HALR out before it was dry, and then 
comb it back over one of the pompadour 
combs to be found in any store where 
hair accessories are sold, and I have had 
no trouble “raising” as much of a 
pompadour as liked. E. 


# T have collected ferns for the last few 
years and now have a great variety. I[ 
get them by the roots and put them in 
pots at home in leaf mold. I have a 
wild maidenhair FERN, also an ebony 


spleenwort that I have had three years. 
They start in March and last until the 
next January; then they rest and need 


no care. The ebony spleenwort is a fine 
fern, the frond being the shape of a 
sword fern, with a dark brown stem. I 
find them in any woods where ferns 
grow. William. 


# A new SPOON for bonbons or nuts 
is shaped like a large ladle in an open- 
work design. The bowl and handle tip 
rest on the table, while the spoon is 
grasped by the humped-up middle of the 
handle. The large bowl, which in those 
I have seen is spade shaped or heart 
shaped, holds the bonbons. L. Hl. L. 


# We have made a “Discovery” in 
KINDLING which has saved us many 
dollars. A five-gallon can full of saw- 
dust and ten cents’ worth of distillate 
or of crude, oil mixed with the sawdust, 
will furnish enough kindling for at least 
three months. The mixture is of the 
consistency of damp sawdust, and must 
be kept in a cool, dark place. We use 
a large spoonful placed in a half-sheet 
of newspaper, or in the grate, on a piece 
of tin, arranging our wood over this, or 
putting one big knot of wood in the 
grate, and the “kindling” burns quietly 
without any odor for at least ten min- 
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utes, thus giving the wood a good start. 
We have no explosions, no smoke, no 
sparks, and comparatively no expense, 
as any lumber yard will give sawdust, 
and the cost of the oil is infinitesimal. 
California. 


# A fish dealer told me that an effectual 
way of preventing FISH from tainting 
a refrigerator is to wrap it closely in 
a cloth wrung out of cold water. I have 
adopted the plan with good results as 
regards boiled ham, corned beef, turkey 
or any highly seasoned food. It also 
prevents the meat from becoming bard 
and dry. L. 


beautiful white ostrich 
PLUME and a white wing which I[ 
desired to dye a pale shade of rose pink. 
Since plumes cannot be dyed with ordi- 
nary «dyes, I resolved to use a method 
employed by French milliners. dis- 
solved enough rose madder (oil color) in 
a small bewl of benzine to give me the 
desired shade, then dipped the plume up 
and down in the bowl until it was thor- 
oughly colored. A few shakes in the air 
dried it completely and it was fhaffy and 
beautifully colored. If one does not 
possess oil paints they can be selected 
in small tubes at an artist's material 
shop or department store. <Aigrettes, 
Wings, ete, may be treated thus. L. W. 


# Observaiion ‘suggested that a pad 
under the oileloth on the kitchen table 
would be useful, and experience has 
proved this to be the case. Noise is 
lessened, the OLLCLOTIL is more easily 
cleaned, and its wearing qualities dou- 
bled. Something which has outlived 
its best usefulness elsewhere will do 
very well for this pad. G. M. S. FL. 


# Having enjoyed solving the “com- 
posite girl” puzzle in this magazine, I 
utilized it for a home contest. I bought 
a dozen pieces of red cardboard ten by 
twelve inches in size. On one of these 
T mounted the “composite girl,” and on 
the others I pasted all the advertise- 
ments used in the puzzle, and an equal 
number which were not used, but were 
similar enough to be confusing, some 
eards having all correct ones, some hav- 
ing none correct and some sheets having 
both. The “composite girl” was placed 
in a conspicuous place in the roam, aud 
the sheets of advertisements were passed 
around among guests, each person writ- 
ing his guesses, on a program which was 
given him. A simple prize was awarded 
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to the’ one having the most correet. applying dilute earbolic acid (about i 
The same idea could be carried out with three per cent) we have a. direct phy- 
a larger company by having one month’s_ siological antidote. The dilute carbolic ; 
PUZZLE given to part of the guests and acid may be applied by means of absorb- 
the sueceeding month’s to another part. ent cotton or the ordinary bandage; care “ 
G. W. C. being used to remove the same as soon * 
ew : fiom as the surface whitens, if it does. This 
When I first went to housekeeping in procedure relieves the pain of a burn at 
the city I found the effort of going up once, and at the same time aids in ‘ 
and down stairs very fatiguing, so I healing. W. J. T. be 


made a BLOOMER SUIT, consisting of 
shirt waist and full trousers, buttoned 
just below the knee, out of pretty dark 
print, and in this costume worked with 
the greatest ease. No one who has not 
tried it knows how light and free one 
feels going over the stairs and perform- 
ing the daily routine of housework in 
such a dress. In a eloset in the hall | 
kept a skirt of the same material, which 
T slipped on when I had oceasion to 
answer the doorbell. E. 


# Kor my bamboo table mats I make 
SLIPS to match the doilies. <A. B. 


# If oriental rugs are badly creased, 
turn them upside down on a bare floor 
and wet the backs with a moistened 
broom. Then stretch the RUGS tight, 
tacking them with tinned tacks, which 
do not rust, and leave over night. It 
rugs have a fullness in the middle, 
proceed as described, but moisten the 
edges only. FE. P. B. 


#@ Make a COMPOST for potting plants 
in the spring. First a layer of a foot 
of leaf mold, the same of ordinary soil, a 
four-inech layer of sharp sand, and two 


# This CONCOCTION should be eaten 
before its composition is analyzed, as 
it is really a good one in spite of the fact 
that it is made of the most plebeian of 
vegetables. It is first, a bed of lettuce 
smothered in sliced oranges, over which 
is a generous sprinkling of Bermuda 
onions sliced exceedingly thin. This is 
then garnished with grape fruit carpels, 
and over these spread a thick layer of 
whipped cream and mayonnaise dressing, 
half a eup of cream to one of the dress- 
ing. L. H. Larned. 


# We had no crib for the baby who 
came for a visit with her mother, besides 
the room was only large enough for the 
white enameled double bed. I took two 
sticks one inch square as long as the 


inches of slaked lime. On top of all a j 
foot of weil rotted manure, and a good i Z 
eovering of bone meal. Work together iF | 

thoroughly and pack in a bin out in ij 

the open, mixing it well in the fall. In ij 

the following spring it will be ready for bed and nailed lath across; putting ; | 

use, and be first-class potting soil for serew eyes in the end of each long stick, if 

indoor plants. Samuel A. Hamilton. I set the frame down the middle of the 

eT bed, after the bed was made, tying the 

lhe ola remedy lor vurns——a prep- ends to the head and foot, and thus 

aration known as “earron oil,” made jnade a crib of the half of the bed which 

by mixing equal parts of raw lin- was against the wall: R. F. F. 

seed’ oil and lime water—has special 

advantages as a soothing protection and During my early housekeeping days 

healing preparation, especially if a very I found it very hard to entertain even 

large surface is affected. The chemical one guest for a few days. It seemed 

compound formed is an insoluble cal- impossible to be maid-of-all-work and Ee 
cium soap. The preparation is some- still have the necessary calm and leisure ae 
times known and sold as lime liniment. to be an agreeable hostess. Now a little 

The modern remedy takes into consid- PLANNING makes it a pleasure to , 
eration the fact that in an ordinary entertain. Before the arrival of my ® 
BURN the small blood vessels are con- guests I make out my menus for all the ¥ 
gested, while in a burn from ecarbolic days of their visit. All standard sup- s) 


acid they are contracted; hence, by 


plies are ordered and a line drawn under 
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articles that must be bought each day. 
I often change these menus to suit con- 
ditions, but it is a satisfaction to know 
that I have something ready. When the 
problem of “what to eat” is settled, 1 
then have freedom for the larger priv- 
ilege of a real hostess. <. K. B. 


# An easy, quick DESSERT is made by 
splitting lengthwise an angel cake and 
putting on the two layers a thick cov- 
ering of whipped cream, dotted with 
candied cherries. Mrs H. C. T. 


#@ I saw a unique matting on a dining 
room floor. It had a Japanesque figure 
stenciled in dull red, repeated at inter- 
vals over the entire surfzce. My friend 
confided that she had done the deed 
herself with a STENCIL pattern cut 
in cardboard, using red oil paint to 
cover some grease spots on a fine Japa- 
nese matting. She had repeated the dull 
red figure on an ecru denim = cover 
which was spread on the dining table 
when not in use. M. 


# When my husband discards his worn 
linen collars, instead of throwing them 
away I eut them into narrow strips to 
use in the gas-lighter instead of the wax 
TAPERS. They make a steady littic 
flame and do not drip grease. M. M. L. 


# In the window of a large shop in 
Chicago devoted to imported novelties 
for the table I saw some exquisite little 
eut glass dishes set in delicate silver 
trefoil frames with tiny scroll feet. I 
found they were individual RELISH 
DISHES to hold the olives, salted nuts 
and mint cream wafers so indispensable 
to the up-to-date dinner. The condition 
of my pocketbook did not warrant my 
purchasing them, but I bought three 
dozen tiny engraved glass dishes of 
erystal clearness which I shall utilize for 
the same purpose, placing them trefoil 
fashion at each cover. Frances E. P. 
* To make an inexpensive Wardian 
case, take a common table frame with 
the top of the table off; nail boards on 
the bottom of the frame, line the whole 
with zine, fill with earth or set in it 
potted plants and over all put a case 
made of glass. Common window glass 
will answer, and any glazier can make 
one at little cost. The Wardian case 
may be made of any shape and hight 
desirable; but there should be a door 
or sliding pane in it, so as to gain ready 
access to the plants, and the sides should 
be of glass. In the center of the bed 


should be a hole for drainage over which 
a plant saucer should be inverted, and 
the bottom of the bed should contain an 
inch or two of broken charcoal. The 
case may be filled with ferns, mosses, 
wintergreens, prince’s pine, partridge 
berry, the trailing arbutus and scores of 
other pretty wood plants. If two fern 
dishes are filled and one placed on the 
table, the other in the Wardian ease, 
exchanging them once every week, they 
will keep the woodland look and odor, 
Plants in a Wardian case are not so 
likely to freeze with the same degree 


of cold in a reom as unprotected ones 
and require less care than plants in a 
room, Drench the soil well when the 
planting is done, and watering will be 
required but once or twice a month. 
Ventilate by removing the. sliding pane 
or opening the door of the case oecea- 
sionally, when the moisture on the glass 
secins in eXCess, SO as to obseure the 
glass. IL. E. Hasbrouck. 


# When planning to send a box to the 
boy or girl away at school get a strong 
splint BASKET instead. Then you can 
pack jellies and the like with no fear 
that they will be spilled. Pack them 
earefully, and the railroad employees 
will bless you for giving them something 
easy to handle. You must not be sparing 
with the last covering of thick paper nor 
with strong twine. E. S. 


TI wanted a second story covered 
baleony on my new house, but the 
builder advanced seemingly good reasous 
why it weuld not be best, so we com- 
promised on a SUN ROOM, eight by 
twelve feet, with linoleum covered floor 
and four extra large windows on _ the 
east, south and west. A stout clothes- 
line attached to rigid hammock hooks 
which are screwed to cleats at each end 
of the room, is the only furnishing. 
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Here I air and sun bedding, dry small 
articles laundered in the upstairs lava- 
tory, brush clothing, shake dusters, ete. 
In blustering weather I air the adjoin- 
ing bedroom at night through the open 
door of this room, thus avoiding the 
spotting of wall paper with snowflakes 
or raindrops. Here I ean bring a cot 
and practically sleep out of doors. The 
windows may be tightly closed, an ad- 
vantage in severe storms. Another win- 
dow, making the long side all glass, 
would be an improvement. <A. F 


# Common BURLAP, at five cents a 
yard, dyed a deep hue with old-fashioned 
red aniline dye, bought in bulk, makes 
beautiful portieres and draperies, which 
no one not in the secret would ever 
dream were not quite expensive, as col- 
ored burlaps cannot be obtained in so 
rich a shade. M. 8. 


# A pretty summer entertainment for a 
June bride was a HAT LUNCHEON. 
The centerpiece was a_ leghorn hat 
trimmed with pink ribbon. It rested on 
its erown, the interior of which was filled 
with pink roses all falling and sprawling 
in delightful confusion. At each place 
was a tiny paper hat holding a box of 
bonbons—a red rose by its side. The 
name ecard was the hat box. On the 
back of every chair was a_rose-pink 
paper hat, which the guests donned as 
soon as seated. Rose petals were the 
bonbons, rose shaded candles the lights, 
and rose centers the iee eream.. L. H. L. 


# Before taking off GLOVES that have 
been soaked by driving in the rain, 1 
always rub them thoroughly with soap 
so as to produce a small lather. Then 
let them dry slowly and their softness 
is restored. Maude 8. Witter. 


# Wife and T do our own housework. 
In more fortunate days we kept two 
servants, then we got along with one, 
and now for a year past we have entirely 
dispensed with paid HELP in the house 
and put out the washing and ironing. 
Instead of leaving things around to be 
picked up after me, I now eare for them 
myself—it only takes me a jiffy. but my 
wife says it saves her so much. When 
J take a bath, I don’t leave towels seat- 
tered about, the tub dirty and the whole 
hathroom looking as if a eyclone had 
struck it, and requiring an hour’s work 
to clean it up and put it to rights. My 
wife has me take care of my clothes and 
generally to look after my own things. 
I start the gas range when I first get 
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up, our breakfast is a simple affair, I 
don’t come home to lunch, but we have 
the cutest little dinners at 6, and then 
it is a pleasure to “do the dishes.” When 
either of us tire of it, we dine at a res- 
taurant before going to an evening 
lecture or concert. I am happier than 
ever before. my wife says she is, and | 
believe her, and I know I am doing 
better work in my business and enjoying 
the best of health. All this is a momen- 
tous discovery to me, and it may be to 
others who are burdened by the com- 
plexities of life, or who have so fallen 
into the habit of being waited upon they 
fail to realize how satisfactory it is to 
wait on one’s self and be independent of 
servants. G. B. H. 


# The easiest way to renovate feather 
pillows is to beat them well and put 
them on a table or some clean boards 
just before a dashing shower. It is 
better to turn them over at the end of 
fifteen minutes than to allow them to 
beeome soaked from one side. Dry in a 
warm place, but not in the direct rayg of 
the sun, and then transfer the feathers 
into clean slips or ticks. It will be 
found that the dust is washed into the 
ticking and the FEATHERS are clean 
and sweet. Mrs K. 


# A bachelor friend who is extremely 
fond of fishballs and baked beans has 
for a long time insisted that they would 
be delicious combined, croquette fashion. 
At last his cook tried it, putting a spoon- 
ful of cold baked beans in the middle of 
the round fishball, before frying, as usual, 
in deep fat, and the result was all that 
he had anticipated, and now is his reg- 
ular Sunday morning BREAKFAST— 
with the accompaniment of steamed 
bread, which, by the way, is a delicacy 
that seems to have gone out of fashion. 
Mre H. C. T. 


# There are many persons so prejudiced 
against parlor matches, on the score of 
danger, that they continue to use the 
unbearable old-fashioned kind. In_be- 
half of myself and many others to whom 
a lighted sulphur match is a stifling 
abomination, will Goop 
let me tell the sulphurites that—after 
giving this luminous subject my _ per- 
sistent attention—I have found parlor 
MATCHES with “impregnated” stamped 
upon the box are the safest made, for 
family use—all things considered. I 
eontend that the great danger of fire 
comes not in igniting a match, but in 
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the dropping off of the tip or a portion 
ot the glowing stick, or from. the care- 
less tossing of a burnt one among inflam- 
mable substances. Impregnated matches 
are made by several firms. I have ex- 
perimented with five brands, and even 
the long tapers will consume to the end 
without losing the tip or breaking apart, 
leaving a tough charred fiber. When 
one of these matches is blown out it 
immediately ceases to glow and may be 
thrown into the waste basket with impu- 
nity—a propensity we try not to indulge 
to the habit stage, since all matches are 
not yet sufficiently well Lehaved. B. P. 


# The tiny holes that are made in all 
embroidery are growing so large that 
it is necessary to cut them, since punch- 
ing them with a stiletto is not enough. 
The discovery was made the other day 
that a conductor's PUNCH, such as used 
for tally cards, is just the thing. It 
saves time and makes a cleaner edge. 
It is necessary to put a piece of blotting 
paper under the place to be punched, 
however, as the cloth does not cut 
smooth without it. L. If. L. 


#1 make my morning dresses of six- 
cent apron gingham, in tine blue and 
white and brown and white checks. In 


ig 
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buying the gingham IT would suggest 
that one choose that of a tine check line 
rather than that of an even pattern, the 
former looking much more like the finer 
grades of gingham. W. B. G. 


Stopping over night at a_ friend's 
house I found I had come without any 
sewing materials, and the sleeve of my 
gown had suddenly developed a rip. It 
was with some difticulty that I finally 
procured a needle and thread, and the 
delay made me late for dinner. On 
my return home T at onee put sewing 
materials in my GUEST ROOMS. I 
made little bags of material to match 
the furnishings of the rooms, and put 
in them thread, silk, darning cotton, 
needles, scissors, thimble and buttons. T 
hung these little bags on the knobs of the 
dressing table mirrors, so as not to take 
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up any room, for an overcrowded guest 
chamber is. very trying for the guest 
who has his or her own things for which 
to find a place. A. K. 


© What. household has not raised a 
PUPPY and been annoyed by its lone- 
some cries‘ We solved the problem by 
raising a kitten with ours. The two 
took the greatest comfort with each 
other, eating,” sleeping and playing to- 
gether. The kitten should be a couple of 
months older than the dog. Mrs F. E. A. 


# Somewhat over a year ago we were 
surprised to see a single petunia grow- 
ing beside a large begonia. There 
seemed to be enough soil for both in 
the flowerpot, so we let it remain. Of 
sixteen different varieties of plants in 
our window that single PETUNIA has 
given the most. satisfaction. It has 
borne lovely pink blossoms for the last 
nine months and now there are four 
long branches varying from one foot to 
four and the number of blossoms out 
each day constantly increased. 
Hereafter we shall always have a win- 
dow garden of the various shades of 
petunias for winter flowering. C. 


# Does anyone contemplate fitting a 
new LINOLEUM for her bathroom 
floor without having an old one to copy 
from? If so, try my plan. It may take 
an hour but you will save it at the other 
end. Make a map of the surface in 
newspaper, cutting out spaées for bath- 
tub feet, water pipes, ete. To make 
sure that all these spaces are correct lay 
the pattern on a larger floor, take some 
measurements, and you ean hardly fail 
to cut the linoleum to fit. 


# T run the heels of my shoes over so 
that I have to wear heel plates. These 
wore holes in the heels of my RUB- 
BERS, so I had the shoemaker cut me 
two pieces of leather, the same size as 
the heel of my rubbers. Now the heels 
of my rubbers last longer than any 
other part of them. <A. P. E 


@ After a chafing-dish supper we played 
an interesting GAME. We remained 
seated at the table while the hostess 
had the plates removed, and each guest 
was provided with: paper and peneil and 
asked to write the title of some well- 
known book at the top of the paper and 
hand it to his neighbor on the left. The 
recipient, after reading the title, con- 
cealed it by folding the paper twice, and 
then drew a picture to represent the 
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book. He then passed his paper again 
to the lefi.. Every guest now had a pic- 
ture, and after deciding what book it 
represented, he folded as before, writing 
the title below and once more passed to 
the left. This was repeated until the 
entire sheet was filled. Then each guest 
opened the paper he happened to have 
in his possession and read it aloud. All 
the sheets were passed around and caused 
much merriment. J. 


*# New lamp shades are made of fancy 
eotton eloth, in Dolly Varden designs, 
folded in fan shape, small at the top and 
large at the bottom. The* lower edge is 
finished with a gold bullion fringe four 
or five inches deep. There are SHADES 
for electric bulbs as well as candles in 
narrow notched-edge silk petals or 
potted strips, in all colors. On the end 
of each petal is a glass pendant about 
an inch long. These are imported and 
exceedingly effective. There are also 
some shades which could be copied at 
home. These are thin silk foundations 
on frames, and are covered with flowers 
and foliage painted on stiff paper and 
eut out so that the silk-shaded light will 
show through. There is a silk fringe 
around the edge, fastened to the silk 
lining. L. H. Larned. 


# When our cat came in one day with 
“a tail composed apparently almost en- 
tirely of BURDOCKS, we quieted him 
until he consented to let his tail be 
soaked in a basin of warm water, then 
taking a coarse comb, we removed the 
burdocks with comparative ease, thereby 
saving him days ef discomfort. L. L.W. 


#1 was greatly troubled by my RUGS 
raveling at the ends. After I had cut 
off and replaced the fringe on several of 
them, I discovered a better way. Instead 
of eutting I ravel the chenille until 
there is enough of the warp exposed to 
tie, take two or three threads and tie 
over the chenille, leaving an inch or two 
of the threads. Then replace the fringe 
and tuck in the loose ends of the warp. 
The result is a strong finish which ecan- 


not be raveled. Mrs J. W. Hi. 


# Dusting with a cloth so bangs my 
fingers, cracks them and renders them 
unfit for sewing, that I have pressed into 
the service a new idea. I make a bag 
of cheesecloth to cover a small feather 
duster; this goes’ many, many places 
where one cannot reach, and with the 
bag dampened takes up the DUST ad- 
mirably. It also fits inte corners, mold- 
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ings, ete, better than the hand, and can 
reach under or behind the steam radi- 
ator. I also make bags of canton flannel 
for an old broom, which I dampen 
and use for sweeping rooms that have 
matting. It is a joy to see how clean 
and bright the matting becomes under 


A. 


# Where one wants to break the severity 
of a passageway the iron portiere is just 
the thing. It is made of wrought iron 


links in chains with balls at the ends, 
the outside chains reaching nearly to 
the floor and the center ones short 
enough to escape the head of the -tallest 
person whe would walk through. L. 


# From a stenographer friend I beg all 
the SPOOLS emptied of typewriter 
ribbon, which are the handiest things 
possible for the workbasket: On them 1 
wind tape, narrow velvet, ribbon or even 
yarn. There is so much space on them 
that they are adapted to all sorts of 
uses. Only—wash them thoroughly in 
soap and water before they are used or 
you will find your hands begrimed with 
purple printing ink every time you 
touch them. T. G. 


# Our old friend, cream cheese, as served 
recently, after an evening at cards, with 
biscuits and salad, was good to look at 
with its pastel coloring, now so fash- 
ionable. First in the center of a glass 
dish was a mound of the cheese made 
soft and smooth with eream, its apex 
being surmounted by a sprig of parsley. 
All around this mound in alternate 
colors of pale red and green were small 
balls of the same CHEESE. The green 
balls were filled with chives and parsley 
minced fine, the red ones with sweet red 
pepper, also mashed smooth. I think 
the esthetic effect would be complete 
if others of pale brown were introduced. 
These could be made of pecan muts 
minced fine and mixed with the cheese. 
and then surely each guest could 
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306 GOOD 
choose the one that suited his taste. Of 
eourse salt, cayenne pepper and cream 
were used in the composition of this 
gastronomic picture. L. 


# When it is necessary to use sash cur- 
tains at parlor windows the ugly effect 
that they often have may be changed 
into a pleasing and artistic one by set- 
ting across the lower pane of the window 
a narrow frame of Venetian bent iron 
in a simple pattern, which frames in a 
CURTAIN of sheer stuff quite prettily. 
The two pieces of the frame that make 
the top and bottom should be wider 
than the sides. FE. M. L. 


# A pretty and useful OPERA GLASS 
holder is made of old broeade with a 
looking glass in the bottom outside and 
an outer pocket on each side for gloves 
and handkerchief. The looking glass 
covers the entire bottom so one can see 
that one’s hat is on straight, a decided 
advantage. L. H. LL. 


# 1 have discovered a way to decorate 
valentines, place ecards, and the sort, by 
copying the pretty sketches often found 
in newspapers and magazines. If taken 
from magazines those in the advertising 
department only can be used, as the 
paper must be. unsized. The sketch to 
he used is put face down on a sheet of 
water color paper, and a knitting needle 
or the handle of a,toothbrush is rubbed 
firmly and evenly over every portion of 
the picture, on the wrong side. ‘The 
pieture will then have been TRANS- 
FERRED to the clean paper, and can 
be drawn in with ink or colored with 
water colors. Ellesse. 


# 7 open a can of OLIVE OIL in the 
true Italian fashion by driving a short, 
medium-sized nail into two corners of 
the top, diagonally opposite, leaving the 
nails in the top as stoppers. By removing 
both nails. the contents can be poured 
out very easily, and the oil always 
remains sweet and clear. F. B. 


# When I came to change my small 
son’s diapers for drawers, it seemed to 
me the usual muslin affairs were much 
too cold for winter weather. besides 
heing liable to show below his short 
skirts. So IT hit upon this plan: First 
1 extended one half of each stocking 
leg at the top sufficiently to allow it to 
button to two buttons on his waist, 
making the extensions of pieces of black 
cotton stockings with a two-inch hem 
at the top, a buttonhole in each corner. 
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Then I made six pairs of DRAWERS 
from the best parts of partly worn ribbed 
cotton underwear. I made them rather 
long so they tucked into the stockings 
and came down over the knees. In this 
way the stockings came half way up 
his thigh all around and to his waist on 
the outside, and nothing but stocking 
showed even when he ran and played. 
A by no means small consideration in 
my mind was the fact that no garters 
were needed. G. G. W. 


# Through painful experience I have dis- 
covered that for a waist which buttons 
A in the back, the 
buttonholes should 
be made _ horizon- 
tally. If they are 
made up and down 
the strain will pull 
on the side of the 
hole and draw the 
edges apart, let- 
ting the button 
through. If made across, the strain will 
come at the end of the buttonhole and 
the edges will be drawn closer together, 
holding the button in place. C. C. T. 


# Our dining room was extremely 


narrow, being eight by twenty-one feet. 
1 put three plain ten-inch wood strips 
crosswise of the CEILING, dividing it 
equally; then a three-inch strip around 
the room next the ceiling, for a cornice. 
A quarter-round molding was run along 
both sides of each ceiling strip, contin- 
uing around the top of the cornice to 
the next strip, and so on around each 
square. The molding ¢urves the sides of 
the strip up to the ceiling, and when the 
strip is painted it appears to be in one 
piece only. If the ceiling is low the effect 
is better, and is excellent if painted 
white, using a yellow ceiling between the 
eross panels. The total cost was less 
than two dollars. E. W. 


* A good game for evening gatherings 
where the guests are fond of entertain- 
ment that requires a little thought is 
SLICED POEMS. The hostess chooses 
portions of well-known poems and 
writes the lines by hand or on the type- 
writer at such distance from each other 
that they can be cut apart. There must 
be a complete set for each player, who 
receives the slips well shufiled and placed 
inside an envelope, and is also provided 
with blank sheets of paper or cardboard 
and a pot of library paste. The game is 
then to paste up the verses in correct 
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sequence. It can be made either dif- 
ficult or simple by the choice of poems; 
and may be elaborated by requiring the 
name of each author and the title of the 
poem. It is a simple diversion, and yet 
sutliciently complicated to need some 
ingenuity, especially if a time limit is 
ruled. One set that was given to some 
young people to paste up consisted of the 
following: Four lines each from Bingen 
on the Rhine, Children’s Hour, Burial 
of Sir John Moore, Curfew Shall Not 
Ring To-night, Those Evening Bells, 
The Brook; six lines of Village Black- 
smith; eight lines of Maud Muller, and 
twelve lines of The Day Is Done, making 
fifty slips in all, and nine sheets to be 
pasted up. Of these fifty lines ten were 
discovered to end with the word “day,” 
or to rhyme with it; and though all the 
verses were familiar ones, it was some- 
what puzzling to straighten out And 
many a heart that.then was gay, And 
banish the thoughts of day, Those joy- 
ous hours are passed away, ete, ete. A. KK. 


# After pressing autumn LEAVES in 
a book for a few days dip them in hot 
paraftine and blow until cool. This will 
preserve them indefMitely, and they look 
very pretty. Rena Holmes. 


# T have a word of advice for the bride 
with her fascinating new treasures of 
glass and silver. It is, use CANDLES 
at the evening meal. Two single eandle- 
sticks are enough to light the table, and 
eandle light will bring out the most 
charming gleams from glass and silver 
and will prove very becoming to the 
bride besides. I estimate that our ean- 
dles cost us a cent an evening and we 
get many times that amount of pleasure 
from their use. L. H. W. 


# Did you ever throw away the long 
pillow that you bought attached to a 
hammock? When the hammock is worn 
out detach the PILLOW and in the 
winter you will have a fine thing to 
lay on the floor inside the door. V. Q. 


# It is frequently necessary in cases of 
illness to sterilize dressings or supplies 
where a steam cooker 
or hospital apparatus 
is unobtainable. A 
nurse deseribes in 
the American Jour- 
nal of Nursing the 
accompanying arrangement for utilizing 
an ordinary wash boiler which inust 
ofien, do emergency duty in households. 


An oval four feet long and two feet 
wide at the widest place is cut from a 
double thickness of cheesecloth. This is 
hemmed and into the hem is run a piece 
of one-inch webbing two yards long, 
having a buckle at one end. This 
“hammock” is hung inside the boiler, 
with the hem turned over the rim, and 
the webbing buckled tight below the 
boiler handles. Thus it supports the 
dressings to be sterilized over the steam 
in the boiler and offers no surface for 
the condensation of steam. 


# Tn the fall when the seed balls of the 
wild roses are a brilliant scarlet my little 
folks take their tin pails and “go berry- 
ing.” Then before the berries harden 
they string them on twine with darning 
needles and we use them for decorating 
the house and tree at Christmas, as 
cranberries are sometimes employed. 
The ROSE HIPS look very pretty on a 
background of Christmas greens, and 
they are laid away with the other dee- 
orations after Christmas and a new 
string is added to the collection each 


autumn. A. M. B. 


#1 made the discovery last fall that 
TOMATOES picked when partly green 
will ripen more evenly and with less 
probability of decay in the cellar than 
in the sunny kitchen window, where | 
have been in the habit of putting them. 


G. A. B. 


# It is an excellent plan after one has — 


finished reading Goon 
herself to lend it to one’s MAID. Ever 
since I began to get the magazine reg- 
ularly I have done so, recommending to 
the maid “Discoveries” and the recipes. 
She is far more enthusiastic about try- 
ing to carry out suggestions of which 
she has read herself than she would 
have been if I had simply told her about 
them. She not unfrequently adopts 
some suggestion without my having 
mentioned it at all. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that I expect her to be 
very careful of the magazine, but she 
knows that I keep all mine for binding 
and [ have never had a copy soiled or 


torn by her. L. H. W. 


# An old-fashioned brass stewing kettle 
makes an attractive JARDINIERE for 
a palm. It should be polished and kept 
bright to be properly effective. I have 
two in use in his way and they are 


greatly admired. J. S. F. 
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Table Setting and Serving 


By Linda Hull Larned 
Author of The Hostess of To-day 


In our grandmothers’ day the silver 
caster with its merry-go-round of con- 
diments was considered the correct thing 
in every elegant or pretentious house- 
hold, while to-day a table so equipped 
wears the hall-mark of banality. Of 
course they had flowers in those days, 
but these were used to decorate the 
room, while beautiful silver and spark- 
ling glass graced the table. Now the 
old easter denuded of its bottles. without 
top and perhaps bottom, too, masquer- 
ades as a fernery, and if it be of good 
design, well filled, and frequently re- 
newed, there is no floral makeshift so 
satisfactory. But a_ sickly. seraggly. 
earthy attempt, or worse yet, artificial 
bouquet or plant, is an abomination. By 
all means let us have garden flowers in 
summer and as choice a plant or flowers 
as we ean afford in winter. 

Let us see to it first that the linen is 
whife as the driven snow, fine and un- 
starched, the silver clean and bright, the 
glass clear, and, above all, the china un- 
nieked and dainty, before we spend any 
money for decorations. It is far better 
to have a bright silver dish filled with 
fruit—even apples—than to attempt 
something that we eannot afford to do 
well. Let it be understood, however, 
that for those who have the price and 
the taste and the time, the flower-decked 
table is a precious thing to be preserved 
and worshiped and lived up to daily. 


Dining room essentials 


This is the first lesson: to deny our- 
selves the luxuries if by so doing we 
may have the necessities perfect in every 
detail. She who has time and strength 
and money for both is indeed fortunate. 
But it is difficult for some of us to dis- 
tinguish between the essentials and the 
unessentials in this business of house- 
wifery. To my mind the essentials for 


the dining room are, first, a beautifully 
i 


polished table, which is doilied for 
breakfast and luncheon, or the late even- 
ing bite, and carefully covered with felt 
and fine linen for the service of dinner. 
Second in importance after clean linen, 
renewed daily, bright silver, sparkling 
glass and dainty china, is the food. Not 
only clean, sanitary, healthful food, 
carefully prepared and cooked, but the 
balanced ration, if you please. The 
proper kind, the proper amount, and the 
proper combinations. in order that every- 
one who partakes of it may get only that 
which nourishes and assimilates and 
warms and comforts. This is essential, 
and not less essential is the proper 
serving of it. The eye must be pleased, 


as well as the appetite. 


Doilies, napkins and runners 


For this satisfaction of the eye, we 
will for breakfast and luncheon protect 
our bare table with doilies or ecarver’s 
napkins, under whieh, wherever a hot 
dish is likely to be placed, we will put 
an asbestos mat in a linen easing. These 
casings may be made out of worn-out 
tablecloths or napkins. If we would be 
really smart and up-to-date we would 
use runners instead of the doilies, one 
runner of embroidered linen and lace in 
strips, or the heavy linen with only the 
ends embroidered, down the middle of 
the table, and crosspieces for every two 
covers. An oblong table with square 
corners is exceedingly cffective covered 
this way. For instance, the long runner 
being wider than the crosspieces affords 
a place not only for the covers of host 
and hostess, but the coffee or tea tray, 
and the platter of meat or fish at the 
other end. Two eross runners make a 
place for four persons, and all small 
dishes may be placed on cross runners 
as well as on the center one. 

Tf doilies are used, then those on a 
square table should be square, with 
centerpiece to match, and for a round 
or oval table they should be round, 
while the centerpiece for an oval table 
may be either oval or square. 
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We may have on the breakfast table 
a dish of fruit in the center and finger 
bowls with plate and doily at each place. 
At the right side of this plate should be 
a knife, of rather small size, if there be 
meat or fish, a fruit knife and fruit 
spoon, and across the top of the plate a 
coffee spoon, and an egg spoon if eggs 
are to- be served in the shell, At the 
left of the plate are one fork and a 
napkin simply folded. At the top of the 
plate near the knives is a glass of water 
and by the side of the fork, above the 
napkin, the bread and butter plate hold- 
ing the ball or pat of butter and 
spreader, This service is supplemented 
at the coffee serving end by a cirele of 
cups in saucers, a cream jug and sugar 
bowl, and at the right a tile or rest for 
coffee or tea. All of this “cover” may be 
on a large silver tray protected by a 
tray cloth, or the eloth may be used 
without the tray. At the other end (the 
man’s end) there 
should be the 
knives, forks an! 
spoous required 
for the service of 
fish, meat, eggs. 
ete, and these 
should not be 
put akimbo or 
crossed, but 
straight, with 
handles — toward 
the one who will 
use them, repos- 
ing on rests of glass er silver. The setting 
of a table must be done with harmonious 
precision. There is no opportunity here 
for a display of esthetic confusion, 


The serving of breakfcst 


Fruit is passed and then cereal is 
served, after placing a small dish on a 
plate in place of the fruit plate. The 
bowl and napkin which have been laid 
by the eater to the left side, front, are 
removed with the jeft hand of the maid 
while she places the cereal dish and plate 
with right hand. She then passes the 
cereal on a tray, together with cream, 
milk and sugar, if anyone is unwise 
enough to take sugar. 

While the cereal is going (and we 
would lixe to say in passing that the 
wise one will not take fruit and cereal 
and main breakfast too) the maid will 
bring in the main breakfast and the 
coffee or tea. Each plate as it is filled 
by the host is placed from the right 
directly in front of the guest and close 


The breakfast tab‘te 


to the edge of the table, within about 
an inch. Then the coffee is placed at 
the right of the plates, and likewise near 
the table edge. Hot toast, rolls or muf- 
fins are then brought im, not covered 
with a napkin, although a small doily 
may be underneath. 

Let me say here that placing napkins 
around foods and doilies underneath is 
a fad which has much abused. 
Corn on the cob may be wrapped in a 
napkin to keep it hot, and perhaps 
sandwiches to keep them cool and moist, 
but nothing else. It spoils baked pota- 
toes and it gives a disagreeable odor to 
hot baked stuffs, besides making them 
soft. It is “mussy” to put a doily 
under croquettes or ice cream, though 
the latter is often done to protect a 
handsome glass dish from which it is 
served, because the contact with an ice 
cold) substance often cracks the dish. 
Doilies may be used under cake, bread 
and erackers, and 
on a serving tray 
always, the tray 
being little 
larger than a din- 
ner plate and 
the doily small 
enough to fit in- 
side the rim. 
Trays are used 
for all things to 
be passed to the 
left of guest, low 
enough for him 
to help himself casily, with the exception 
of ‘arge dishes and ;latters These are 
held in beth hands. The tray is also 
used to convey the soup plate or the cup 
of tea or coffee to be placed from the 
right hand. It is then held or carried 
in the left hand. 

Luncheon is served quite like the 
breakfast, except that there are usually 
more courses, with the fruit and finger 
how!s the last. Tea or chocolate is often 
a patt of the family luncheon, to be 
served with the main course. A formal 
luncheon is served entirely from the 
side, with the exception of the ices or 
dessert, which are often put in front of 
the hostess, the maid supplying her with 
ov plate at a time when taking the 
filled one. Black coffee in small cups is 
served at the close of a formal luncheon. 
Tn fact, the formal luncheon is but a 
feeble copy of a formal dinner, and yet 
withal, it is a most delightful function 
for women. 

Soup is served in eups and there is 
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no roast; the repast is made as light and 
dainty as possible and yet satisfying. 
Three courses to eight is the range; five 
eourses are usual, beginning with fruit 
or bouillon or a savory bonne bouche; 
then some made-up dish in the fish line, 
followed by chops or chicken or ero- 
quettes, or cold pressed meat, with one 
vegetable; then a salad and a sweet 
finish. This, with bonbons, salted nuts 
and a profusion of flowers, constitutes 
the woman’s luncheon, the most favor- 
ite entertainment of the day. 

It is not necessary to go into details 
coneerning the serving of the company 
luncheon, as the directions given fof 
dimner cover any kind of a feast. 

( To be concluded tn the October issue) 


Autumn Luncheons 
By Frances E. Peck 


A Goldenrod and Sumac Luncheon 

Use for this glowing colorful aftair 
a polished table (the darker the wood 
the better the effect), with a plenitude 
of doilies, large and small, embroidered 
in yellow. For a centerpiece use a tall 
graceful ‘vase filled with the goldenrod 
and resting on a circular mat of sumac 
leaves. This is easily formed by ar- 
ranging the sumac leaves to converge 
to a common center where the ends of 
the stems meet. At each corner of the 
table have low bowls filled with golden- 
rod and resting on sumae mats, and 
at each cover carry out this design in 
miniature. Searlet place cards, with 
name, date and oceasion in gilt lettering 
will be consistent. Small ruby tinted and 
gilt Bohemian dishes holding the relishes 
—consisting of orange straws, salted 
nuts, searlet radishes and yellow cream 
mints—ean be scattered over the table, 
and will assist in carrying out the color 
effeet, which should also be observed in 
the makeup of the menu, with due 
regard for food harmonies. The china 
service should also have a touch of sear- 
let and gold in the decorations. The 
following menu is suggested: 


Muskmelon with salt and paprika 
Clear tomato soup with egg balls 
Lobster a la Newburg 
Chicken croquettes with yellow Bechamel 
sauce 
Orange sherbet 
Mayonnaise of tomatoes 
Wafers Cheese 
Cranberry water ice Golden cake 

Coffee 
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A Purple and Gray Function 

No more exquisite and restful color 
scheme can be evolved than that fur- 
nished by a lavish use of clematis pan- 
iculata after it has gone to seed, com- 
bined with Concord grapes. The large, 
soft, smoke-gray, mist-like panicles will 
form a perfect color harmony with 
the silvery-bloomed royal purple fruit. 
Arrange the table without a eloth or 
centerpiece, using a set of doilies em- 
broidered with a grape design in Mount- 
mellick work. <As a center arrangement 
utilize a high standard compotier of 
French gray silver and pile it high with 
purple grapes, the brownish tendrils and 
panicles of the clematis. Stand the fruit 
dish on a cireular support about three 
inehes high, which can be made of a 
block of wood covered with smoke-gray 
cloth; wreathe the clematis thickly 
around the support, hiding it completely 
from view, without covering the foot 
of the compotier. Suspend from the 
light fixtures by violet satin ribbons a 
large ball of the clematis panicles, and 
decorate the backs of the chairs with 
wreaths of the same tied with violet 
ribbon; have all the ribbon a wide soft 
satin taffeta. At each eover place a 
small ball of the clematis as a support 
for violet tinted plaee ecards lettered 
in silver. If possible, have all the flat 
silver of French gray, the glass a clear 
erystal, and the table service white, with 
purple decorations. A satisfactory lunch- 
eon menu follows: 


Anchovy canapes 
Consomme with bread sticks 
Roast oysters on the half shell 
Pickles Celery 
Broiled squabs on toast squares 
Grape jelly 
Stuffed mushrooms, brown sauce 
Grape sherbet 
Sweetbread and cucumber salad 
Violet mousse 
Cafe noir 


A Yellow and Brown Luncheon 

The decorations for this can consist 
of a striking combination of brown 
autumn leaves and golden glow. Cover 
the table with a cloth the natural color 
of the flax. Weave a mat of russet 
brown leaves for a centerpiece, and on 
it place a low brown, highly glazed 
pottery bow] filled with the chosen flow- 
ers. Use perfect shaped leaves for 
tumbler doilies and as doilies for the 
little relish ‘dishes seattered here and 
there over the cloth. For these little 
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receptacles, by the way, there is nothing 
more charming in effect than the little 
glazed, brown, white-lined, handle-less 
cocottes; they are very inexpensive and 
to be found at any kitchen furnishing 
supply shop. Go over the inside of each 
one with gilt enamel. Fill them with 
salted nuts, candied orange peel, choc- 
olate mints and crystallized ginger root. 
Midway between the center of the table 
and the sides and ends~ place tlower- 
filled bowls on leaf mats, similar to the 
center decoration but smaller. Have the 
place cards gilt-edged, leat-shaped, a 
warm ecru as to color, and decorated with 
little sepia wash drawings of tiny au- 
tumn leaves; or aftix tiny brown leaves 
to the card with a bow of yellow baby 
ribbon, and mount the card on a wide 
yellow satin ribbon nine inches in length 
and fringed at the ends, 

Pleasing little mementos of the ocea- 
sion can be furnished by the hostess in 
the form of tiny glazed pottery jars of 
elassie shape filled with choice confee- 
tionery, the covers of the jars being 
tied on with Haunting bows of yellow 
ribbon. These artistic little receptacles 
can be found at wholesale drug stores, 
and are very inexpensive, being orig- 
inally for cold cream jars. The “brown 
and yellow” menu whieh follows can be 
easily carried out, the dishes being easy 
of preparation ‘and inexpensive. The 
individual casseroles are of brown pot- 
tery, like the relish dishes and flower- 
tilled bowls. 


The menu 


Cream of yellow potato 
Browned wafers 
Fillets of duck with brown mushroom 
sauce in casserole 
Broiled hominy squares 
Pickled walnuts 
Browned snipe Orange salad 
Brown nut bread and mayonnaise 
sandwiches 
Yellow custard jelly Yellow sponge cake 
Chocolate 


An Autumn Leaf Dinner 


By Mary Dawson 


Another fall dinner liad for a motive 
the autumn leaf. The centerpiece was 
a bird’s nest from which the feathered 
owners had departed, tilled with and sur- 
rounded by Virginia creeper, the leaves 
autumn tinted and berries blue. The 


HOSTESS 


cloth was gracefully cobwebbed with 
tendrils of the vine, the stems of which 
rose from a shallow dish of water in the 
bottom of the- nest. Wild asters, the 
purply shades, and a few perfect sprays 
of golden-rod were arranged in vases at 
the four corners of the beard. 

Novel substitutes for the usual side 
dishes were huge chestnut burs secured 
from a dealer in the large Spanish 
variety. The nuts were removed and 
some especially delicious chocolate bon- 
bons established in their place. 

The place cards were cut from card- 
board in the shape of autumn leaves 
and both sides tinted in imitation of the 
real thing, with the name of some guest 
written on one side. Each leaf was 
suspended in mid-air by means of an 
almost invisible thread attached to an 
infinitesimal tack in the ceiling. As 
the guests entered the room these cards 
twirling on their threads produced the 
effect of autumn leaves drifting to the 
ground from the denuding trees. Favors 
were surprise nuts, papier mache squir- 
rels, and penwipers and blotters in the 
form of autumn leaves. 

The appetizer was the now usual 
cubes of fruit dressed with rum or 
sherry, with the addition of little stars 
of jelly and candied fruits. The soup 
Was cream of water cress with whipped 
cream and served with croutons. The 
salmon stcaks with tartare sauce require 
no elucidation, nor does the fillet of 
beef with mashed potatoes. With the 
broiled birds a refreshing jelly was 
introduced. 

Cut in quarters without coring or par- 
ing six sour apples. Steep a small bunch 
of chopped mint leaves in a pint of boil- 
ing water for ten or fifteen minutes, 
then strain and pour the liquid over 
the apples and simmer until tender. 
Add the juice of two lemons and a half 
pint of water, also half a box of gelatine 
previously soaked in cold water. Strain 
the mixture through cheesecloth into 
individual molds, or into a broad shal- 
low dish, in which case it is’ to be cut 
into cubes and placed around the meat. 

Mandarin salad was simply halved 
sections of the fruit covered with may- 
onnaise and served on beds of lettuce. 
For a pretty color effect the sections 
may be served in cups of the rinds. The 
dessert was vanilla ice cream with a 
sauce of hot maple syrup passed in a 
boat. Little cakes came with it. After- 


ward coffee, cheese and wafers were 
served, 
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Timbales and Timbale Fillings 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


I remember the first time I saw a tim- 
bale. Four women tramping through 
the spring mud of a country road met, 
like a cordial welcome, a sign over a 
eozy farmhouse, “Lunches and Dinners 
Served.” 

Hungry! We had been hungry be- 
fore, that sign made us tee! famished. 

The luxury of sweet cleanliness met 
us in the rag-carpeted sitting room. 
Mine hostess of the farmhouse. rosy and 
smiling, said she would de the best she 
could in half an hour, only we must 
take pot-luck; it was almost too early 
in the spring to be ready for transients. 
When she ushered us to the dining room, 
we stared first at the daintily set table. 
then at cach other. There was a pot 
of fragrant coffee, a pitcher of cream, 
smoking baked potatoes, real country 
piekles. crisp celery, ruby-tinted jelly, 
brown bread and white, and—timbales. 
Then I did not know what they were, 
but one of our party did. She turned 
with a gasp of astonishment and whis- 
pered: “Where do you suppose she got 
timbales? They look homemade!” 

They were homemade, and we thought 
them the most delicious morsels we had 
ever tasted, although their filling was 
nothing more aristocratic than creamed 


Timbale ready to be filled 


dried beef. Only this was a glorified 
dried beef, home cured, eut in slices 
no thicker than tissue paper, heated in 
ecream—real cream, mind you—then 
garnished with a ring of hard-boiled egg 
and a bit of erisp parsley. How many 
timbales disappeared to an accompani- 
ment of baked potatoes I will not dare 
to say. but I know it was enough to make 
the good cook’s’ face beam with satis- 
faction. Later, I interviewed mine 
hostess in the kitchen. to learn how these 
timbales were made. and she showed me 
delightedly. But first I asked how she 
herself had learned to make them. 

“Tll tell you,” she answered. “We 
wanted to send our gir} to college, but 
the farm money would not do all of it. 
The girl herself thought of serving the 
lunches. There’s a lot of folks come past 
here to climb the mountain, botanizing, 
bird studying, or just tramping, and of 
course they get hungry. So we put out 
the sign, and for two years the lunches 
have kept the girl at college. One day, 
when I Jaid down Goon 
1 said to the girl: ‘I just wish I could 
go into the eity and learn at a cooking 


-school some of these kinks that make 


things look as nice as they do in the 
photographs. It doesn’t seem to me it 
costs such a great deal, and it helps to 
make folks think theyre getting the 
worth of their money. ‘Go along, 
mother, said the 
girk 

“So that winter I 
went, taking the 
trolley into town 
ence a week. You 
would be surprised 
at what I got for 
ten dollars;in uten- 
sils. in knowledge 
of cookery and in 
a broader outlook 
upon housekeeping. 
It was as good as 
a vaeation to me. I 
learned things not 
only from _ the 
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Utensils for making heart-shaped timbales 


teacher, but from the pupils; nice 
friendly city women, who were good 
housewives. I even learned something 
from the maids who kept the school 
tidy and washed dishes. Then I came 
home and put the learning into practice. 
Instead of costing more, these little 
kinks in cooking save money, for often 
they make a real cheap luncheon look 
like a costly one. But I was going 
to show you about the timbales; there’s 
a little of the batter left in the bowl and 
the fat will heat up in a minute.” 

Then, I wrote down a timbale recipe 
which I will pass on to you: 

Into a small bowl put three-fourths 
of a cup of flour, half a teaspoon of salt 
and a teaspoon of sugar. Gradually add 
half a cup of milk, one beaten egg and a 
tablespoon of olive oil. Whip the batter 
with an egg beater until it is perfectly 
blended. Dip in the heated timbaie 
iron, then fry in the hot fat. 

The last sentence is as lucid to ‘a 
cook as Greek or Hebrew, unless she 
has seen timbales fried, when it is as 
easy as cooking mush. 
the process, so I think you can do it, 
if all the necessaries are on hand. First 
the good cook poured the left-over batter 
into a deep cup. “If I were to leave it 
in this shallow bowl,” she explained, “it 
would not come far enough up the iron 
to make a timbale.” She set a kettle 
of fat over the fire and back on the stove 
she laid a baking pan, lined with course 


I will describe’ 


gray absorbent paper. Then she dropped 
the heavy, mold-like end of the timbale 
iron into the fat and allowed it to be- 
come hot. The surface of the fluted 
mold on which the timbales are shaped 
is of polished steel, and the fat drops 
cleanly off it. The cook dipped it into 
the cup of batter, and a second later 
lifted it up. Half way up the iron clung 
a film of partially ceoked batter. But 
the coat was not heavy cnough, so in it 
went again. When it was raised not a 
bubble or hole was visible on the batter 
film, so she dipped it for about twelve 
seconds in the boiling fat. Then with 
a deft movement she turned the mold 
upside down, partly to allow the fat 
to drip from it, partly to keep the little 
erusty cup from tumbling into the fat. 
She picked it off the mold, set it upside 
down to drain on the paper, then she 
made another and another till the batter 
was almost used up. 

“Now, let me tell you a few points 
about timbale making,” said the cheer- 
ful cook. “Have the fat just right, that 
is of the first importance. If it is not 
hot enough, you will have a soggy, 
grease-soaked cup; if too hot, it will 
burn before it is fried. Then the iron 
must be the proper temperature. I can 
tell by dipping the point of it in the 
batter; if nothing clings to it, it is too 
hot or too cold. If the batter rises to 
just half cover the mold you will have 
a timbale almost as high as the top of 
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the mold; if it crusts over the top, there 
will be no end of difticulty in getting it 
off. Never buy a smooth iron (1 don’t 
know why they are manufactured), for 
it is a moral impossibility to keep a 
timbale from dropping off it when fried. 
Every style comes in the fluted‘ irons, 
heart-shaped, star, round, square, oval 
or diamond. They only cost eighty-five 
cents, and a timbule iron will last a 
lifetime. Then be sure the batter is 
tree from lumps or bubbles, and if you 
can allow it to stand for an hour or 
two in a cold place before it is used 
your timbales will be all the finer.” 

For years, since my country luncheon, 
I have been making timbales in my 
city home, and finding in them untold 
possibilities for all sorts of dishes. The 
recipe I have given will make two dozen 
timbales, and they will keep perfectly 
for several weeks if freshened in the 
oven before they are served. The rem- 
nant of the batter which is not enough 
to make another timbale, always affords 
a nice little fritter dessert by dipping 
apple, banana or orange slices into it. 
So, you see, it is almost impossible to 
reckon the cost of a timbale. The caterer 
charges forty cents a dozen for them; 
they cost, perhaps, three cents a dozen. 

Now, as to what they will hold; it 
may be creamed chicken, sweetbreads, 
mushrooms, oysters, flaked fish of any 
sort, lobster, or the delicious little oyster 
crabs, if you can afford them. To utilize 
left-overs T have sometimes made a fill- 
ing of diced veal or tongue, and tim- 
bales are not to be despised when they 
hold such homely fare as creamed salt 
codfish or frizzled beef. A garnish of 
hard-boiled eggs and parsley always adds 
to the appearance of a timbale. Then, 
as a dainty addition to a dinner, they 
may be filled with creamed peas, aspara- 
gus tips. celery or cauliflower. 

They make a base for all sorts of nice 
dessert, for timbales may be filled with 
ripe strawberries, red raspberries, sliced 
peaches, or with oranges and bananas, 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. Jelly 
in any fruit flavor can be eut in cubes, 
heaped in the timbales and garnished 
with a spoonful of whipped cream. In- 
deed, if there is nothing better on hand 
but a spoonful of canned fruit and 
whipped cream, you may have a very 
delicious dessert. Only—one last word 
of caution—never put a filling into any 
timbale tili it is ready to serve. Send 
enough to the table to go around, then 
fill a second batch when required. 
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Accessories to Game 
By F. E. P. 


Onion Souffle 

Cook sufficient silver-skinned onions 
to make a pint when rubbed through 
a sieve. Add one-half cup of cream, the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and the same amount 
of paprika. Cook to a creamlike con- 
sistency, fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of the eggs and serve immediately. 
Corn Fritters 

To two cups of grated sweet corn add 
one cup of flour sifted with one tea- 
spoon of baking powder, two teaspoons 
of salt and a quarter-teaspoon of pa- 
prika; add also half a cup of finely 
chopped celery and the beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Mix thoroughly and then fold 
in the stiffly whipped whites of two eggs. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat and 
slowly fry to’ a pale brown. The fat 
should be about half an inch in depth 
in the pan—deeper than is required for 
sauteing, but not deep enough to cover 
the fritters. 
Cucumber Fritters 

Pare fresh, green, not too large eu- 
cunnbers, cut in long, narrow pieces, and 
drop into ice water to crisp. Make a 
batter of one cup of flour sifted with 
half a teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of 
baking powder and a pinch of cayenne, 
adding two eggs alternately with half 
a cup of ice water, then add a_table- 
spoon of olive oil and the juice of a 
small lemon; beat in at the last moment 
the well beaten white of an egg and set 
away in the ice box until thoroughly 
chilled. Drain and dry the cucumbers, 
dip them in this batter and fry a deep 
brown in deep hot fat. Drain on soft 
paper, sprinkle with salt and mustard, 
or cayenne, very, very lightly if the 
latter spice is used, and serve very hot. 
Tomato Fritters 

Cook seven medium-sized tomatoes 
which have been peeled and cut in small 
pieces, one tablespoon of chopped onion, 
a teaspoon of salt and a dusting of pa- 
prika; when soft rub through a sieve, 
and slowly add to one-half cup of ecorn- 
starch cooked for five minutes in one- 
third cup of butter. Cook for another 
five minutes and add a well beaten egg.: 
Do not allow the mixture to boil after 
adding the egg. Pour into a flat, shal- 
low, well-buttered pan, and when cold 
cut with a small round cutter; dip in 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, and once 
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more in crumbs, and fry in a half-inch 
depth of hot fat. 
Sweet Potato Timbales 

To one cup of cooked and sifted sweet 
potatoes add two beaten eggs, three table- 
spoons of cream, two tablespoons of 
melted butter, one-half teaspoon of salt 
and a dash of white pepper. Mix thor- 
oughly and turn into buttered timbale 
molds. Bake in a pan of hot water in 
the oven until the centers are firm. 
Serve turned from the molds and gar- 
nished with parsley. 
Sweet Potato Croquelles 


Mash and sift cold cooked potatoes 


to the amount of two cups, add two 
beaten egg yolks, one-half teaspoon of 
salt and enough cream to make them 
soft enough to form into croquetios, roll 
in crumbs, ege, and crumbs again, aud 
fry in hot fat. 
Grilled Sweet Potatoes 

Take freshly boiled large sweet pota- 
toes, peel and cut in slices lengthwise, 
a quarter of an inch thick. Dip in 
melted butter and broil to a tempting 
brown over a slow fire. 
Artichokes with) Mushrooms 

Select rather smail French artichokes, 
parboil for three minutes, and pare the 
tips as well as the bottoms. Remove 
the chokes with a vegetable scoop and 
place the artichokes in a saucepan with 
a tablespoon of butter and a light dust- 
ing of salt. Chop very tine one pecled 
shallot and cook without browning for 
five minutes; add a dozen mushrooms 
broken small, a tablespoon of chopped 
parsley and a teaspoon of chopped cher- 
vilkkfseasoning of salt and pepper, then 
cook for five minutes. Stuff the arti- 
chokes with this mixture, top each one 
with a mushroom and pour around them 
if liked a glass of cooking wine and two 
gills of veal stock or chicken. Cover 
closely and cook for forty minutes. Re- 
move from the pan and serve on a hot 
dish. Thicken the liquor in the pan 
with a rounding teaspoon of flour 
blended with the same amount of butter, 
boil up once, stir in the beaten yolk of 
an egg and the juice of half a lemon 
and serve in a bowl apart. 
Brussels Sprouts ° 

Boil one quart of sprouts in salted 
water till tender, drain and put in a 
baking dish. Dust with a tablespoon 
(level) of flour, dot with bits of butter, 
pour over a cup of cream, cover with 
grated cheese, preferably Parmesan, and 
brown in a hot oven, 
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Orange Sauce for Ducks 

After removing the ducks from the 
pan add sufficient veal stock or chicken 
to make a pint of liquid. Add to this 
a tablespoon of chopped onion, a small 
carrot chopped, a bay leaf and a bunch 
of parsley, and let all simmer an hour, 
adding stock as the liquid evaporates. 
When done, strain and add the grated 
rind of a lemon, a seasoning of salt and 
a dash of cayenne. Remove from the 
fire and stir in a tablespoon of butter, 
the juice of two sour oranges, and a 
tablespoon of tinely chopped celery. Beat 
three egg yolks in a warmed bowl, pour 
in the hot sauce, and cook in a double 
boiler until as thick as double cream. 
Orange Marmalade Sauce 

Put into a saucepan one tablespoon of 
butter, one tablespoon of flour, one-third 
of a teaspoon of salt and a slight dusting 
of paprika. When brown add slowly one 
cup of rich brown stock and cook and 
stir until thick and smooth. Add, if 
liked, a gill of sherry and three table- 
spoous of Scotch marmalade, and beat 
hard unti! the marmalade is entirely 
and smoothly blended with the sauce. 
This sauce is particularly suitable to 
serve with quail and with grouse. 
Olive Brown Sauce 

Cut two dozen large olives into nar- 
row spiral strips. Melt and_ brown two 
tablespoons of butter, add “two table- 
spoons of flour and brown again. Add 
gradually two cups of brown stock and 
stir until thick and smooth, add ten 
drops of onion juice, salt and pepper to 
taste, one tablespoon each of walnut 
and mushroom catsup, one tablespoon of 
Worcestershire sauce, and the olives, 
simmer for tive minutes and serve with 
duck. 
Artichoke Salad 

Remove the stalks of four French 
artichokes, cut off the tips and boil in 
salted water for twenty minutes. Blanch 
in ice water for five minutes, drain 
and pull the leaves apart, removing the 
choke. Cut the bottoms and the white 
ends of the leaves into strips and mix 
them with a pint of watercress which 
has been washed, dried by tossing in a 
napkin and broken into small pieces. 
Pour over all a French dressing, toss 
well together, arrange in a salad bowl 
and serve. 
Chicory or Endive Salad 

Over a thin crust of bread sprinkle 
a very little salt and rub both sides with 
a good-sized clove of garlic, then place 
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in the bottom of the salad bowl. From 
two medium-sized heads of well blanched 
chicory remove the green leaves and cut 
away the root. Wash thoroughly, drain 
well in a salad shaker and tear into 
medium-sized pieces, put in salad bow], 
drench with a French dressing, toss well 
that the chapon may flavor the whole, 
and serve at once that the dressing may 
not wilt the tender chicory. 
Orange Salad 

Remove the peel and inner membrane 
from sour oranges and slice very thin 
in lengthwise slices, slicing to the core, 
which is of course rejected. Sprinkle 
lightly with white pepper and paprika, 
and for four oranges allow a teaspoon 
of Worcestershire sauce, a tablespoon of 
finely chopped mint, one tablespoon of 
sherry, if liked, and two tablespoons of 
lemon juice. Mix well together, chill 
in ice and salt, and serve after a hot 
game course. 


Lake Placid Meals 


The following meals were served at 
the Lake Placid club, in the Adirondack 
mountains, in September, 1904. To all 
who have attended one of the Lake Placid 
conferences on home economies, the 
attractiveness of the meals there served 
is familiar, and a reprint here of a 
week’s menus’ will not be without sug- 
gestion. An effort is made at the Lake 
Placid club to put in practice the latest 
knowledge of hygiene and nutrition, so 
far as is compatible with conditions of 
food supply and workers. 


SUNDAY n=“ ice cream 
Fudge cake 
Breakfast Crackers Cheese 
Grapes Peaches Tea Coffee 
‘ereals 
Fried fish cakes Supper 
Sirloin steak Souillon in cups 
roiled bacon Boiled rice 


Baked kidney beans Breaded lamb cutlets 
Eggs to order Madeira sauce 
French fried potatoes Welsh rarebit 
Morningside muffins Cold roast lamb 
Ifot brown bread Cold boiled ham 


ea Coffee Shrimp salad 
Cereal coffee Cocoa} Hashed brown potatoes 
Stewed blackberries 
Dinner Vienna _ rolls 
Mulligatawny soup Preserved plums 
Celery Olives Ginger pufis 


Baked lake trout, Angel food 

Point Shirley style Macaroons Pound cake 
Roast duckling Tea Coffee Cocoa 
Apple sauce 


Braised filet of beef MONDAY 
jardiniere 
Fruit sherbet Breakfast 
Orange fritters sugared Apples Oranges 
Mashed potatoes Cereals 


Club garden peas 
Voiled beets 
Lemon meringue pie 
Coffee jelly with 


Lamb chops 
Broiled ham 
Chipped beef in cream 
Calves’ liver and bacon 
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whipped cream Milk er cream toast 


Eggs to order 
= potatoes 
French rolls 
Wheat muffins 
Corn meal griddlecakes 


Lambs’ tongues 
Cleopatra salad 
Creamed potatoes 
Vienna rolls Corn cake 

Stewed prunes 


ea Coffee Blackberries 
Cereal coffee Cocoa Scotch cookies 
Assorted cake 
Dinner Tea Coffee Cocoa 
Scotch broth 
Ripe olives 
faked salmon trout WEDNESDAY 
jrown sauce 
Boiled sugar cured ham 
Roast spring chicken Melons — Grapes 
Giblet gravy Cereals 


Fresh cranberry sauce 
Fried tomatoes 
Soiled potatoes 

Club garden corn 
Stewed celery 
Blackberry pie 

Steamed apple pudding 

Butter sauce 
Vanilla ice cream 
Chocolate cake 
Crackers Cheese 
Tes Coffce 


Supper 
Consomme in cups 
Roiled hominy 
sroiled sweetbreads on 
toast 
Cheese croquettcs 
Cold roast tenderloin of 
hee 
Cold boiled tongue 
*otato salac 
Baked potatoes 
Parker House rolls 
Tea cake 
Blackberries 
Preserved pears 
Assorted cake 
Cookies 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Bananas Pears 
Cereals 
toiled kippered herring 
Sirloin steak 


Calves’ liver and bacon | 


Minced chicken on toast 
Dipped toast 
Eggs to order 

Plain fried potatces 
German rolls 
wheat muffins 


Te coffee 
Cond coffee Cocoa 
Dinner 
Ox tail soup 
Gherkins 


Boiled pike 
Anchovy sauce 
Roast prime ribs of beef 
Dish gravy 
Saute of duck 
Mushrooms 
Macaroni au_ gratin 
Stuffed green peppers 
Mashed _ potatoes 
Club garden squash 
Stewed tomatoes 
Pumpkin pie 
Queen pudding 
Chocolate ice cream 
Sponge cake 


Salt codfish in creat 
Lamb chops 
Fried pork chops 
Broiled ham 
Cream toast 
Eggs to order 
French fried potatocs 
Parker LIlouse ro!'s 
Cereal muffins 
Wheat griddlecakes 

Gluten bread 
Coffee 
al coffee Cocoa 


Cere 
Dinner 
Cream of celery 
Celery Olives 
Broiled lake trout 
‘Tartar sauce 
Soiled beef tongue with 
cabbage 
Roast young turkey 
with cranberry sauce 
Sweet cider sherbet 
Green apple fritters 
Boiled potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Club_ garden corn 
Peach pie 
Floating island 


Vanilla ice cream 
-ady cake 

Tea Coffee 
Supper 


English beef broth 
Corn meal mush 
broiled beefsteak 

Baked kidney beans 
Cold roast beef 
Cold boiled ham 

Sardines 

| Sliced tomatoes 

Delmonico potatoes 

Morningside muffins 
Sally Lunns 
Rhubarb sauce 
Sliced bananas 
Assorted cake 

Cocoanut macaroons 


Tea Coffee Cocoa 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Grapes Apples 
Cereals 


toiled salt mackerel 
Sroiled lamb chops 
Broiled ham 
Chipped beef in cream 
| Dipped toast 
| Cream toast 
| Eges to order 
| Baked potatoes 


German rolls 


Crackers Cheese Rice muffins 
Tea Coffee | Corn meal griddlecakes 
Tea Coffee 
Supper Cercal coffee Cocoa 
bouillon in cups 
Cereal with cream Dinner 
Frizzled ham Oyster stew, Boston style 
Omelet with rice Sour pickles Jel y 


Cold roast heef 
Cold boiled ham 


BRaked_ pickerel, Point 
Shirley style 
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Supper 
Consomme in cups 
Soiled hominy 
Fried oysters, tartar 
sauce 
Cheese omelet 
Cold roast beef 
Cold boiled ham 
Tomatoes on lettuce 
Baked brown potatos 
Vienna rolls 
Gingerbread 
Cream cheese 
Stewed peaches 


Roast leg of spring lamb 
with and brown 


uce 
Braised 
Mushrooms 
Fried bananas 
Lemon sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
oiled beets 
Club garden peas 
Green apple pie 
English plum pudding 
Iiard and brandy sauce 
Raspberry ice cream 


Currant jelly roll Blueberries 
Watermelon _ Assorted cake 
Crackers _ Cheese Cookies 
Tea Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa 
SATURDAY 
hicken brot 
Boiled rice Breakfast 
Broiled spring chicken | Pears Oranges 


Cereals 
Sirloin steak 
Broiled bacon 
Calves liver and bacon 
Minced lamb on toast 
Milk or cream toast 
Eggs to order 
French fried potatoes 
Parker House rolls 
Graham muftins 


French toast 
Cold roast beef | 
Cold boiled ham 
Cold tongue 
Waldorf salad 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Parker House rolls 
Oatmeal cakes 
Baked apples 
White cherries 


Assorted cake | Tea Coffee 
Cookies Cereal coffee Cocoa 
Tea Coffee | 
Cocoa | Dinner 
{ Consomme vermicelli 
FRIDAY Celery 


Sweet gherkias 
Baked stuffed pickerel, 
Pears brown sauce 
Cereals | Roast duckling, green 
Broiled kippered herring! apple sauce 
Sirloin stea {Braised lamb with vege- 
Broiled bacon tables 
Corned beef hash, green Compote of rice with 
peppers pears 
Milk or cream toast Mashed potatoes 
Eggs to order Club garden squash 
Stewed new tomatoes 
Cocoanut custard pie 
Apple tapioca with 


Breakfast 


Saked potatoes 
German rolls 


Tea Coffee whipped cream 
Cereal coffee | Vanilla ice cream 
Cocoa Chocolate layer cake 
rs Cheese 
Dinner ea Cottee 
OX joint soup Supper 
India_ relish Olives! Essence of chicken 
Boiled salmon’ with Cereal 


sauce supreme _ | 
Roast prime ribs of 
beef, dish gravy 
Lobster a la Newburg 
Boiled macaroni, family, 


Lobster croquettes, 
cream sauce 

Scrambled e $45 

Cold roast beef 

Cold roast lamb 


style Lambs’ tongues 
Boiled potatoes Dressed cucumbers on 
Club garden corn lettuce 


Saute carrots Pickled beets 
Blackberry pie | Lyonnaise potatoes 
Custard pudding | German rolls 
Maple sugar ice cream | Corn cakes 
Scotch Madeira cake Apple sauce 
Crackers Che ese) Blackberries 
Nuts and raisins Assorted cake 
ea } Cookies 
Coffee Coffee Cocoa 
Boston Favorites 
The following recipes are sent by 


friends who testify to their great popu- 
larity in and around the “Hub.” 
Apple Sauce Cake 

One cup sugar, one-half cup butter, 
salt, a little nutmeg, one teaspoon cassia, 
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one-half teaspoon ecloves—then one cup 
of hot unsweetened apple sauce, contain- 
ing a teaspoon of soda previously dis- 
solved in a bit of hot water. After it is 
done foaming and beaten well with the 
other ingredients, add the flour, one and 
three-quarters cups sifted over one cup 
seeded raisins. Bake in a loaf tin forty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven. C. D. 
Farmer’s Fruit Cake 

Three cups of dried apples, soaked over 
night in cold water. Drain off the 
water and cut into small pieces, simmer 
for two hours in two cups of molasses. 
When cold add one cup of butter, two 
eges well beaten, two teaspoons of dry 
soda, one and one-half cups of sour milk, 
spices, one cup of chopped raisins, one 
cup sugar, a little salt and four cups 
flour. This will make two loaves. M.S. 


Tuts Meruop of preparing hulled corn 
was given to me recently, and certainly 
is a suecess. Wash two quarts of shelled 
corn to remove loose bits; then place 
in a large iron kettle with two heaping 
tablespoons of saleratus, cover with cold 
water, let come to a boil slowly and cook 
about an hour. Remove the kettle from 
tire, drain off the water, then pour the 
corn, from which the hulls will already 
be loosened, into a large pan of water. 
Rub the corn between the hands to 
loosen the hulls; after taking off all 
those partly loosened put it on again in 
warm water, let boil about half an hour, 
then try te remove the rest of the hulls 
by rubbing as before. After all hulls 
are removed, wash the corn in at least 
half a dozen clean waters, then put on 
once more in warm water, and when it 
boils drain and add fresh water. Let 
the corn cook in this last water until 
tender, salting to taste. If the hulls do 
not come off readily let se corn boil an 
hour longer, adding a teaspoon more 
saleratus. This will keep for several 
weeks without sealing in warm weather. 
Fannie W. Cernes. 

Nasturtium is a pungent gift 
for the housekeeper, for Christmas or 
earlier, for the easy preparation of 
which few little hands are too small. 
Let a small bottle be partly filled with 
good cider vinegar and salt “to taste,” 
and the little boys from day to day, 
during summer and autumn, may gather 
the seeds of nasturtium, and after care- 
ful picking over fill the bottles. These 
may then be sealed and labeled appro- 
priately with the same color as the wax. 
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French Ways with Eggplant 


By I. Owa 


The following recipes for preparing 
aubergine or eggplant were given me 
by the vivacious wife of a French gar- 
dener. As they are as quaint as is 
madame herself, I pass them on, hoping 
that their deliciousness will appeal to 
others. With aubergine roti, madame 
assures us, no meat is necessary, though 
a little fish is not to be despised. The 
mignons are an entree or hors d’oeuvre 
at one’s discretion, while the eggplant 
oysters are most admirable as a_ break- 
fast dish, and must be accompanied by 
le non wedges and water cress. 
Aubergine Roti 

Clean and halve small oval fruit, and 
place in salted water for half an hour. 
Then drain, wipe dry and from each 
half take a tablespoon of the center, 
chop fine and pound with an equal 
weight of soft bread crumbs; add a 
slight seasoning of chopped chives, a 
generous supply of stoned and chopped 
olives, salt and pepper at discretion, and 
moisten very slightly with olive oil. 
Pile this farci in the center of each half 
and roast in a hot oven for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve with tomato sauce. 
Aubergine a la Tessinoiso 

Cut the eggplant in inch-thick stices 
and soak in slightly salted water for an 
hour; drain and cook in water slightly 
acidulated with the juice of a lemon. 
When tender, but not soft, dry lightly 
in a napkin and place on a dish in layers, 
sprinkling each layer lightly with olive 
oil, salt, paprika and grated sapsago or 
Parmesan cheese. Chop fine a medium- 
sized onion and brown in a_ tablespoon 
of butter,scatter this over the aubergine, 
cover with a thin layer of grated 
cheese, a thick layer of soft bread 
crumbs, dot with bits of butter and bake 
for twenty minutes. 

Mignons 

For these seleet a large fruit that 
there may be no unnecessary waste in 
shaping them. Pare, slice and eut in 
small circles three-quarters of an inch 
thick, puncture with a silver fork and 
cook in boiling milk for five minutes. 
Prepare a melange in the proportions of 
three-fourths cracker dust one- 
fourth grated cheese, seasoned with salt, 
grated nutmeg and a trifle of sugar. 
Dip the drained and nearly cold au- 
bergine disks into beaten egg, then into 
the cracker and cheese mixture, fry in 
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hot oil or butter and serye with a green 
mayonnaise. This is simply made by 
adding to a cup of mayonnaise one 
tablespoon each of chopped lettuce and 
green pickle, and a teaspoon each of 
mineed tarragon leaves, parsley, c/icv- 
reuil and chives. 
Auberyine Oysters 

These dainties are made from coh 
cooked aubergine roli. Kemove the pulp 
from the peel and pound it with an 
equal portion of fresh sweet corn grated 
from the cob. To a quart add half a 
teaspoon of salt, a dusting of white 
pepper, and two eggs, yoiks and whites 
beaten separately, mixing in the yolks 
first, then a tablespoon of flour, the same 
amount of thick cream, and lasi!y the 
stifly beaten whites. Fry by the spoon- 
jul in hot buiter or oil. 
Aubergine a la Bretonne 

Pare and cut aubergine in inch eubes, 
and cook until tender in boiling salted 
water. Dice a medium onion and fry a 
golden brown in a tablespoon and a 
half of hot butter; when sufficiently 
co‘ored sift in a tablespoon and a hali 
of fiour, stir well, moisten with a pint 
of seasoned stock. When smooth and 
creamy add the aubergine with half a 
clove of garlic crushed; cook for ten 
minutes, turn into a hot dish and sprin- 
k'e with chopped parsley. 
Aubergine Salad 

Pare, slice and dice the fruit, cook 
until tender in boiling salted water, 
drain, and while warm sprinkle with a 
marinade composed of olive oil and 
dilute lemon juice, seasoned with salt 
and pepper. Set away to become en- 
tirely cold. Pare, quarter and slice 
thinly fresh young cucumbers and crisp 
in ice water. Skin and cut in small 
pieces firm ripe tomatoes, and drain in 
a porcelain or enameled colander. At 
serving time drain the cucumbers, dry 
them in a napkin and sprinkle them 
and the tomatoes with salt and pepper, 
carefully mix with the aubergine, fill 
into green pepper cases and serve with a 
mayonnaise apart. If the ingredients 
are blended with a mayonnaise previous 
to serving. the tomato will liquefy. the 
dressing to an unpleasant degree. 
Baked Aubergine with Sweetbread 

Forcemeat 

Cut a large aubergine in six pieces, 
leaving the peel intact on one side. Fry 
the pieces in hot fat for three minutes. 
Remove a portion of the pulp with a 
vegetable scoop and fill with a sweet- 
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bread forcemeat made after the follow- 
ing recipe: Sprinkle with soft bread, 
lightly moistened with clarified butter, 
and bake for twenty minutes in a hot 
oven. 
Sweetbread Forcemeat 

Blanch two heart sweetbreads, trim 
and cook in weak veal stock for three- 
quarters of an hour. Chop very fine, 
add an equal quantity of bread crumbs 
soaked in milk to cover, a tablespoon 
of softened butter, a quarter teaspoon 
of salt, a dusting of pepper, a little 
grated nutmeg, and the yolks of three 
eggs; mix well, then stir in two table- 
spoons of white sauce. 


As to Sweet Potatoes 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


When boiling sweet potatoes have the 
water bubbling when the potatoes touch 
it—it keeps them from growing sodden 
and watery. Unless there are decayed 
nubs do not cut off the ends of potatoes 
that must be boiled. The milky juice 
is nature’s seal against waste of sub- 
stance and flavor. Cut the ends gener- 
ously after boiling, drop the potatoes 
separately into cold water, take out in- 
stantly, peel at once, and mash while 
still very hot. This prevents lumpiness 
and makes it much easier to be rid of 
strings. For puddings or custards, or 
even biscuit, it is best to mash the butter 
with the hot potatoes, so the two shall be 
thoroughly incorporated. 

A word as to the choice of potatoes. 
Sound ones, of medium size, slightly yel- 
lowish as to coat, or else a deep rich red, 
are much better flavored than the bulky, 
big-veined yams. Smallish yellow yams 
are as good as the best, but those verg- 
ing upon the Bermuda type lack taste 
and are of a pasty quality. Still, for a 
few purposes they are to be chosen— 
making potato bread, slicing raw and 
frying, or grating for puddings. Who- 
ever uses them must, however, under- 
stand that of them even more than of 
other potatoes is it true that to give good 
results they require more sugar than the 
most acid fruits. 

Potato Biscuit 

Sift two teaspoons baking powder well 
through a quart of flour, add a quart of 
potato, boiled and mashed fine, with a 
generous cup of lard or butter. If lard 
is used add a pinch of salt. Mix well, 
wet to a moderately soft dough with 
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sweet’ milk, roll out, cuit into shapes and 
bake in a very hot oven. Sugar sifted 
over the biscuit before baking improves 
them to some palates. By wetting the 
flour and potato with three eggs beaten 
light with three cups of sugar, you may 
make potato tea cakes, These are better 
tor sugaring before baking. They also 
need an extra teaspoon of baking powder. 
Sweet Potato Bread 

Three cups mashed potato, two cups 
sifted corn meal, half cup lard, pinch of 
salt; mix well, add two eggs, one after 
the other, then wet with sweet milk 
enough to make a stiffish dough. Take 
up the dough between the hands, toss it 
to form small pones, flatten them slightly 
against a very hot greased pan and bake 
in a very hot oven. Serve as soon ‘as 
done—the crust should be brown and 
thick. Eat with butter and coffee—or as 
an accompaniment to sausage or roast 
pork, By mixing the dry cracklings left 
in rendering lard with the meal and 
potato instead of lard, you have “crack- 
ling bread,” one of the delights of hog- 
killing time in the south country. 
Potato Gingerbread 

Prepare potatoes, flour and shortening 
as for potato biscuit, add two beaten 
eggs, one ounce powdered ginger, one 
cup brown sugar, then finish wetting 
with molasses. Knead smooth, roll out 
half an inch thick, put .n hot oven, and 
when half done brush over the cakes 
with molasses and water, then sprinkle 
thickly with sugar. If the molasses is 
at all acid stir a little baking soda 
through it. 
Potato Custard 

Mix a generous teacup of butter well 
through a quart of hot mashed potato, 
then add alternately four cups of sugar 
and four eggs. Beat smooth, grate in 
the yellow peel of four lemons, add their 
strained juice and a teaspoon of grated 
nutmeg. Bermudas or white yams will 
require an extra cup of sugar—indeed, 
it is well to bear always in mind what 
has been said of the difficulty of making 
sweet potato things sweet. After the 
lemon juice is well incorporated, add 
enough rich milk to make the mixture 
pour easily—definite proportions cannot 
be given, as some potatoes are so much 
more watery than others. Bake in pans 
lined with puff paste, in a quick, steady 
oven. Where meringues are in favor, 
use six eggs, keeping out the whites 
for meringue, and adding a little more 
milk, 
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Potato Pudding 
Grate a pint of raw potato, well 
pared. Add to it three cups of sugar, 


four eggs, one cup of butter creamed 
light and two cups of rich milk. Pour 


- into a pudding dish and bake for two 


hours in a hot oven. As the top and 
sides crust over, stir the crust down and 
let it form afresh. The pudding should 
be at serving a rich marbled mottle of 
brown and yellow. Serve hot with a 
rich fruit sauce, or cold, with whipped 
cream and sugar. 
Sliced Potato Pie 

Boil four large potatoes until barely 
done, peel and slice while hot a quarter 
of an inch thick. Line a deep pie dish 
with good crust, and lay in the potatoes, 
adding a cup of butter cut in bits, three 
cups of sugar, half an ounce of candied 
lemon peel cut in strips, some blades of 
mace, the grated peel and strained juice 
of three lemons and one scant cup of 
boiling water. Cover with a half-inch 
erust and bake in a quick, steady oven. 
Serve with rich lemon sauce. Some 
palates approve whole allspice in the pie, 
but it has a tendency to discolor the 
syrup. If ginger is liked, stecp it in the 
boiling water for an hour or so. 
Sliced Potatoes 

One of the best relishes for poultry 
or roast pork, Slice firm boiled potatoes, 
keeping the slices whole, arrange them 
in layers in a baking dish, smothering 
the layers in sugar, and dotting them 
liberally with butter, Season with nut- 
meg or mace and a very little white 
pepper. Almost cover with boiling water 
and set for two hours in a slow oven. 
As the water wastes add more a little 
at a time. The aim is to preserve the 
potato slices. When taken out there 
should be. a rich syrup half the depth of 
the dish. Good either hot or cold. 
Potato Coffee 

Among all substitutes for coffee 
evolved by civil war ingenuity sweet po- 
tatoes furnished the best. The dry yel- 
low sorts are most desirable. Pare, cut 
into small dice and let dry for a day; 
then parch like coffee, grind and keep 
dry and dark. Mixed with one-third of 
real coffee, the result is a beverage 
hardly to be distinguished from the 
simon-pure article, and much valued by 
those whose nerves will not endure 
strong coffee, yet whose palates revolt 
equally at weak. Alone the parched po- 
tato gives a palatable drink, although 
lacking the aroma of the Arabian berry. 
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Second Editions of Game 


By Frances E. Peck 


Ta many parts of the country game is 
so plentiful that the housewife can cook 
it with a view to having a surplus to 
serve as an appetizing relish for lunch- 
eon or early tea, or as an entree. 
Salmis of Duck 

Cut the best of the meat in neat 
small pieces, Chop the legs and the 
carcass and fry in two heaping table- 
spoons of butter, with a tablespoon of 
chopped onion and the same amount of 
chopped shallot. Dust lightly with salt 
and pepper, pour in any gravy that may 
be left, to which may be added a little 
good cooking wine. There should be 
liquid enough to cover, then simmer 
until reduced one-half, strain, add the 
pieces of cold roast duck and simmer five 
minutes. Remove the meat to a hot 
dish, pour over it the gravy and serve 
with toast points and watercress. 

Duck with Green Mayonnaise 

Thinly sliced breast of roasted wild 
duck or grouse, lightly broiled and served 
with green’ mayonnaise and with water- 
cress, makes a delicious luncheon course. 
Dip the slices of breast in melted butter 
and orange juice, drain and lightly 
broil, Pick and wash a handful of cher- 
vil, tarragon, garden cress and chives, 
blanch in boiling water for five minutes. 
Drain, chill in ice water and pound 
thoroughly, adding two tablespoons of 
lemon juice and two saltspoons of mus- 
tard. Add to two cups of mayonnaise, 


mix thoroughly, and if a deeper green be ° 


wanted, tint to the desired shade with 
spinach juice. 
Ragout of Duck 

In three tablespoons of olive oil, one 
tablespoon of vinegar, one-half teaspoon 
of salt, and a dusting of paprika, mar- 
inate narrow strips of the meat (about 
a pint) and set aside for three hours. 
Rub the inside of a saucepan with a 
clove of garlic. Put in two tablespoons 
of butter and brown slightly, add a 
quarter of a cup of flour, blend with the 
butter, pour in a cup and a half of rich 
brown stock or gravy, and cook to a 
smooth thickness. Add two tablespoons 
of chili sauce, the juice of a lemon, salt 
and pepper, and the prepared meat. 
Heat for five minutes, dash in a small 
giass of port, if that is liked, and serve. 
Game in Potato Cases 

Pare and slice five or six medium- 
sized potatoes, and drop into ice water 
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for an hour's crisping; drain and cook 
in salted water. When done drain and 
shake in a current of air until dry and 
floury. Run through a vegetable press 
and whip into them a quarter cup of 
butter, two tablespoons of cream, beaten 
with two egg yolks and a light dusting 
of white pepper. Whip until thoroughly 
mixed and fluffy, then line small molds 
which have been brushed with butter 
end dusted with sifted dry bread crumbs. 
Melt over the fire a tablespoon of butter 
creamed with a tablespoon of flour, add 
a cup of stock, brown or white, a bay 
leaf, a dusting of salt and paprika, a cup 
of finely minced cold game, and a tea- 
spoon of lémon juice. Simmer for ten 
minutes, remove the bay leaf and fill 
the center of each mold; lay on a fine 
fat oyster, lightly parboiled, and spread 
a layer of potato over the top; stand 
in a baking pan and bake in a moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes. Turn from 
the molds and serve with mushroom 
sauce. These little cases make a de- 
licious entree. 
Game Mousse in Cucumber Jelly 

Pare and grate crisp cucumbers, and 
to two cups of this pulp add one heaping 
tablespoon of granulated gelatine soft- 
ened in a half cup of cold water and 
dissolved over hot water. Season with a 
teaspoon of salt, a quarter teaspoon of 
white pepper and the juice of a lemon. 
Pour into a bowl and set in a cold place 
to harden. When firm remove the cen- 
ter, leaving about an inch of jelly on 
the bottom and sides of the bowl. Chop 
and pound in a mortar one pint of scraps 
of any cold game, add one cup of well- 
seasoned chicken stock, in which half 
a tablespoon of gelatine has been dis- 
solved. Set away until slightly thick- 
ened. Then fold in one cup of whipped 
cream. Mix thoroughly and fill the mold 
of jelly. Place on ice for a day, turn 
out and serve with a green mayonnaise 
of celery. 
Quail Pates 

These can be served hot as a second 
course at a formal luncheon, or they can 
be served cold at a theater supper, and 
are equally good either way. Line small 
pate pans with good pastry, fill with 
rice, adjust a top of pastry to each and 
bake. Remove the lid of crust and set 
aside, empty out the rice and remove 
the pastry shells from the pans. Chop 
fine the best of the meat, and reserve; 
take the bits and oddmeats left, break 
the bones small, cover to level with cold 
water and set to simmer for an hour. 
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Make a forcemeat of the livers of the 
quail if at hand, if not use chicken 
livers, rub through a sieve, and to three 
tablespoons add the same quantity of 
chopped boiled ham, the yolks of two 
hard boiled eggs, a teaspoon of minced 
onion and a teaspoon of chopped celery. 
Strain the stock, season with salt and 
pepper and a teaspoon of Worcestershire 
sauce. In the bottom of each pastry 
shell place a morsel of finely shredded 
fat bacon, on this put a layer of the 
quail meat, next a fat plump oyster, 
cover with the forcemeat, and moisten 
with the stock; replace the pastry cover 
and set in a moderdte oven for twenty 
minutes, 


Game a la Virginienne 


Cut cold quail, grouse or pheasant 


into dice, having at least a pint. Brown 
a tablespoon of, flour and of butter in a 
pan, add a cup of thick cream and stir 
until smooth, season with salt and pep- 
per, a dash of cayenne, and put in the 


-diced meat. Heat thoroughly, pour in 


two glasses of sherry, if liked, add two 
hard boiled eggs, chopped fine, simmer 
for five minutes and serve in ramekin 
cases, 
Duck Salad 

Cut cold duck into small pieces and 
marinate with a French dressing for 
an hour. With a spoon remove the pulp 
from a sour orange. In the bottom of 
the salad bowl put a chapon (a small 
squzre of bread rubbed on both sides 
with a clove of garlic); on this put well 
blanched chicory lightly torn with the 
fingers, next the duck mixed with a 
little mayennaise, and lastly the orange; 
with a salad fork and spoon toss thor- 
oughly together and serve with may- 
onnaise in a bowl apart. 
Game and Celery Gelatine 

Cut any game into small thin pieces. 
Make an aspic jelly from chicken stock 
and gelatine; have the stock strong, 
clear and well seasoned, and use gelatine 
in the proportion of a heaping teaspoon 
to a cup. When the aspic has begun to 
thicken set a brick mold in a pan of 
ice and salt and into the mold pour 
aspic to the thickness of an inch; lay 
on a layer of game, and then a layer of 
celery mayonnaise, repeat the layers 
until the mold is full, having aspic for 
the last layer, pouring some over the 
top that it may trickle down the inside 


‘of the mold and form a smooth coating. 


Set on ice for three hours or until firm. 
Turn out on a couch of lettuce leaves, 
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Menus for 
By Helen 


These menus are 
such dishes to busy 
give their families 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


September 
S. Willard 


planned to suggest 
housekeepers as will 
variety in the food 


served, as well as offer a seasonable and 


well balanced diet. 


They do not pre- 


scribe the rations most suitable for every 


family and individual, 


but should. be 


adapted to peculiarities in taste and to 


the supplies local 


markets afford. In 


every case they should be used only by 


way of suggestion, 


ual needs. A few 
dishes mentioned in 


others may be found in this or recent 


issues: 

FRIDAY, SEPT 1 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Egg omelet 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni baked with 
cheese 
Peach shortcake 
Iced tea 


Dinner 
Lamb broth 
Boiled fish Egg sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Custard pie Coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 2 


Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Fried macaroni 
Plain muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped fish 
adishes 
Sliced peaches 


Toast 


Dinner 
Beefsteak 
Baked sweet potatoes 

ets 
Cabinet pudding 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, SEPT 3 
Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat with gravy 
Toast Coffee 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast chicken 
Creamed cauliflower 
French fried potatoes 
Celery: 
Macaroon cream 
Coffee 


Supper 


Tomatoes and eggs on 
chafing-dish 


to be added to or | 
subtracted from, according to individ- 


of the recipes for 
these menus follow; 


MONDAY, SEPT 4 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Shirred eggs 


Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Chicken patties 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Cucumbers 
Crackers and jelly 
Dinner 
Cream of cauliflower 


THURSDAY, SEPT 7 | 


Breakfast 
Melon 
Cereal with cream 
ilk toast 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Eggplant with veal 
forcemeat 
Apple snow 


Dinner 


soup 
Pot roast | 
Steamed rice | 
Baked squash 
Lemon tarts Coffee 


TUESDAY, SEPT 5 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 
Fried bacon and potatoes! 
Rice muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
staked beans Brown bread 
Lettuce 
Cider apple sauce 


Dinner 
Meat warmed in gravy | 
Carrots and peas 
Browned sweet 
Sliced cucumbers and 
tomatoes 
Grapes and nuts 


Coffee | 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 6) 


Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Egg omelet with vegeta- 
bles 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Beef hash 
Pineapple salad 


Toast 


Rolls 


Dinner 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Riced potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Irish moss blanemange | 


Chocolate cake Iced tea’ 


Coffce 


Canton sherbet 


Cocoanut cake 


Rice soup 
Beef stew with dump- 
lings 
Squash timbales 
Potato croquettes 
Coffee jelly with cream 


FRIDAY, SEPT 8 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Eggplant oysters 

Biscuits 

Coffee 


Luncheon 


Meat salad with lettuce 
and celery 
Potato chips 
Stewed fruit 


Dinner 
Barley soup 
Baked fish with dressing! 
Hollandaise sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Steamed corn 
Sliced tomatoes 
Tapioca cream 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Corn fritters 


Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


MONDAY, SEPT rr 


Breakfast 
Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Broiled tripe 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
ellied prunes 


Dinner 
w ith .vegeta- 
les 


Lamb pie 


Brown betty Coffee 


TUESDAY, SEPT 12 


“Breakfast 
Melon 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat folded in 
egg omelet 
Toasted corn bread 
offee 
Luncheon 
Stuffed eggs 
Potato salad 
Gingerbread with 
Tea 


cream 


Dinner 
Lamb broth with tapioca 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Fried cucumbers 
Molded rice 
Caramel sauce Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 13 


Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with creaw 
Poached eggs on toast 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Stuffed cucumbers 
Baked apples with cream 
Plain cake 
Dinner 
Fricassee of chicken 


Luncheon 

Fish cakes 

Pickled beets 
Peaches and cream 


| 


Dinner 


Hamburg loaf 
Olive sauce 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
String beans 
Caramel custard 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, SEPT 10 
Breakfast 
Melon 
Cereal with cream | 
Minced meat on toast | 


Baked potatoes 
Waffles Coffee 


, Washington 


Dinner 
Spaghetti 
Roast lamb 
Srowned potatoes 
Escalloped cabbage 
Celery salad in pepper 
cups 
Coffee| 
Supper | 
Lobster Newburg 


soup 


|Grape salad 


Potato au_ gratin 

Escalloped onions 

Stewed tomatdés 
Cottage pudding Coffee 


THURSDAY, SEPT 14 


Breakfast 


Cant: aloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken rissoles 
Potato chips 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Votato croquettes 
Spinach in croustades 
pie Coffee 


FRIDAY, SEPT 15 


Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Jacon and eggs 
|Qatmeal muffins Coffce 


Luncheon 


Macaroni with tomatoes 
and chic ese 
Apple pie 
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Dinner ' WEDNESDAY, SEPT 20 Dinner Dinner 
Clear soup | Breakf | Vermicelli soup Tongue 
Broiled fish, tartar sauce coed = Roast of veal |Browned sweet potatocs 
French fried potatoes c 2 ew ae Fried sweet potatoes Broiled tomatoes 
Spinach and egg salad Lentil croquettes Macedoine of fruit 
Cantaloupe Coffee | Salmon loaf with Sliced tomatoes 
ty Poached Peach cream with cara-| THURSDAY, SEPT 28 
SATURDAY, SEPT 16 | S#!ly Lunn Coffee mel nut sauce Scat 
Cantaloupe 
Grapes Corn chowder Supper } Cereal with cream 
Cereal with cream | Crisped crackers Creamed oysters } Spanish omelet 
Creamed fish | Grape salad with nuts | Raisin cake Cocoa! Hashed brown potatocs 
Lyonnaise potatoes | and cheese | One-egg_ muffins 
Twin ey muffins Tea Cake MONDAY, SEPT 25 Coffee 
f 
is Dinner Breakfast Luncheon 
uncheon 
: Beef roll Melon Peppers stuffed with 
Macaroni and tomato | Escalloped cabbage Cereal with cream minced tongue 
soup with croutons Potatoes browned in | Egg vermicelli Toast} House_rolls 
| grav Coffee eese Preserves 
risped crackers Sliced Caines Di 
Melon Fruit snow Coftee Luncheos — 
Nut loaf served with 
cheese rowned potatoes 
Broiled beefsteak | SEPT 21 Berry muffins Tea, 
-scalloped potatoes | Breakfast each shortcake 
jaked peppers | Dinner Coifee 
Chocolate bread pudding}! Cereal with cream- Veal in tomato sauce | 
Coffee Potato omelet Mashed potatoes FRIDAY, SEPT 29 
Southern corn bread (Caulifiowe 
Coff Cauliflower with egg 
SUNDAY, SEPT 17 —- sauce 
B Luncheon | Meringues Coffee! lo ih cream 
Plums Meat pie Lettuce | TUESDAY, SEPT 26 y . 
Cereal with cream Baked apple sauce | Whole chest muffins 
Meat balls | Di } Breakfast Coffee 
Hashed brown  potatocs, | Grapes Luncheo 
One-egg muffins Coffee Boiled dinner Cereal with cream 
Di Broiled kippered herring n bread 
inner fruit souffle Baked potatoes ucumber and onion 
Coffee Beaten biscuits Coffee! a 
oast bee | 10colate cream 
Yorkshire pudding FRIDAY, SEPT 22 Luacheca 
(iazed sweet potatoes ! Veal in timbale cases 
Cauliflower au gratin Breakfast Lyonnaise potatoes Beefsteak pie with vege- 
Sliced tomatoes Saked pears Rolls é Melon tables 
Lemon ice Coffee Vv Cereal with cream Dinner a with 
{Vegetable hash on toast! Boiled tongue 
d Fried mush Coffee | Olive sauce 
| Boiled potatoes 
Peach shortcake ‘lea Luncheon Time beans 
seubay. ener a | Welsh rabbit | Angel cake with cream SATURDAY, SEPT 30 
; 1 Crisped crackers | Coffee Breakfast 
Fruit snowballs | 
Melon Dinner WEDNESDAY, SEPT ( ith ream 
Cereal with cream | Clear sou Breakfast ee 
Fried cauliflower Fillets of ,Crackers Coffee 
Whole a | Baked sweet potatoes Cereal with cream | Luncheon 
Once Aubergine roti Breakfast bacon with !Bean rabbit Rol's 
Luncheon | a jelly __ catsup gravy Sliced tomatoes 
_ Puree of lima beans tread pudding 
Shortcake Pea SATURDAY, SEPT 23 | Coffee Dinner 
Melon Egg and potato salad | Potato souffle 
Cereal with ‘cream Gingerbread with cream Russian salad 
Mashed potatoes Kish fash with tomat Coff 
Snow pudding Coffe: ish = omato | Cocoa ,Apple snow offee 
| Popovers Coffce 


TUESDAY, SEPT 19 . 
Breakfast Recipes for Menus 


Cereal with cream Curried eses 
Exg omelet with white “Eggplant salad Waiiles Beignels de Poires 


Dinner The following way to serve pears 
a Pe pe Bel proved a novelty to us when we first 
Beef croquettes _ Creamed cauliflower enjoyed it at the home of a friend from 
surprise Coffee vay “Paree”; it is the best of all ways 
| SUNDAY, SEPT 2, for using flavored fruit. In dif- 
Dinner | ferent parts of France this dish is 


sauce 
Graham gems Coffee 


Asparagus on toast | Cereal with cream features, but the two best recipes are 
Corned beef hash following: Select good-sized, firm 

Coffee | Coffee pears with strong stems. Pare them, 
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cut out the blossom end, but do not 
i remove the stem. Make a weak syrup 
in the proportion of one-third of a cup 
of sugar to one cup of water, and flavor 
i with lemon or orange rind. Drop the 
‘i pears in the syrup and let them simmer 
h very gently until they can be pierced 
with a straw. Then skim them out and 
t drain. Set them aside on a plate until 
: cold, being careful that they stand up- 
| right. Roll good puff paste out quite 
t thin, and wrap each pear in a piece of it, 
.) allowing the stem to protrude, but care- 
B fully pinching together all the edges. 
t When they are to be served hot fry them 
to a golden brown in smoking hot fat 
| or oil, and dredge thickly with powdered 
sugar. If served cold, bake them in a 
4 quick oven to a pale brown. For the 
; other recipe, cook the pears in the syrup 
1) as directed above, then boil the syrup 
} down until thick and rich. Roll puff 
: paste a quarter of an inch thick, cut it 
in ovals half as large again as the pears, 
i and bake in a quick oven. When cold, 
lay on each a pear, and over it pour 
gently a spoonful of the syrup, sprin- 
kling with blanched almonds (cut in fine 
strips) until the pear is quite covered. 
A delicious addition either way is a 
large spoonful of sweetened whipped 
: cream. This year we intend experiment- 
ing with quinces in the same way. 8S. 
Squash Timbales 
Take two cups of cooked squash, 
preferably baked, add four beaten eggs, 
quarter of a cup of cream, three table- 
spoons of butter, salt and a generous 
amount of paprika. Turn into buttered 
timbale molds and bake in pan of hot 
water ten minutes. Turn out and serve 
with a cream sauce. L, H. L. 


Grape Surprise 

One pint of grape juice, one ounce of 
gelatine, one cup of sugar, one lemon, 
Malaga grapes, one-half cup of powdered 
sugar. Grate tne rind of a lemon and 
mix it with powdered sugar. Dissolve 
sugar and gelatine in the grape 
adding the juice of the lemon. Set te 
harden, Remove skins and seeds from 
enough Mul to fill cup 
When the jelly begins to thicken, stir in 


the aml ir imtow tm Serve 
with cream au! the prepared sugar, C, 

A Piscu of f tartar added to 
thre: te rel then 
the wall heap the 
white from falling heel hefore 
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A Tomato Tarentella 
By Frances E. Peck 


Tomato Bisque 

Make a stock by cooking a shin of veal 
until the meat drops from the bone. 
Drain the liquor, add a fagot of herbs, a 
bay leaf, three peppercorns and a heaping 
teaspoon of salt. Simmer an hour, then 
add nine medium-sized tomatoes, peeled 
and sliced, and six tablespoons of cracker 
crumbs to two quarts of stock. Boil 
twenty minutes, and strain into the 
tureen. Serve with croutons. 
Tomato and Rice Soup 

Prepare a savory stock from the bones 
and unsightly pieces of lamb and a fagot 
of herbs, first browning the meat in but- 
ter. Strain, season with salt and pepper, 
add three-quarters of a cup of rice and 
boil until the grains are tender but not 
broken. Heat a quart of sliced toma- 
toes to the boiling point and pass through 
a sieve to separate the seeds. Add to the 
tomato pulp the soup (of which there 
should be three pints), strained from the 
rice, and return to the fire to heat again, 
then add the rice, any additional sea- 
soning of salt and pepper required, a 
cube of sugar and four tablespoons of 
finely-chopped blanched celery leaves. 
Stuffed Tomatoes 

Select smooth, shapely fruit. Cut a 
slice from the top of each and scoop 
out the seeds and a small portion of 
the pulp. Fry a teaspoon of chopped 
onion in a tablespoon of butter, add a 
cup of cooked sweetbreads, cut in small 
pieces, half a cup of soft bread crumbs, 
half a cup of tomato pulp, a saltspoon 
of salt and a dusting of paprika. Mix 
we'll and fill the tomato shells, previously 
dusted with salt and pepper. Cover the 
tops with buttered crumbs and bake for 
twenty minutes in a brisk oven, Serve 
with Hollandaise sauce. The above pro- 
portions are ample for six tomatoes, 
Tomato: Parisi mne 

Wash and wipe firm, ripe tomatoes, 
and eut in halves CTOSSWISe, Heat two 
tablespoons of salad oil in a frying pan, 
lay in the tomatoes, cut surface down, 
and cook quickly until the are heated 
through but not softened Remove to a 
buttered baking dish and spre ad the 
cooked surface with the following mix 


Rub ix hard boiled volks to 
i peate w ith throw able oft we 


hives and of parsley, one finely-chopped 


i if anchowl 


~ 
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| 
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slightly freshened and finely minced. 
Sprinkle soft bread crumbs over the 
tomatoes and cook in a brisk oven for 
ten minutes. The anchovies will supply 
all the salt necessary for seasoning. 
Tomato Rritters 

Skin and dice tomatoes to the amount 
of a quart, add a small onion sliced, a 
tablespoon of sugar, a teaspoon of salt 
and a small piece of sweet red pepper, 
cook for twenty minutes or until soft 
enough to rub through a sieve. Return 
to the fire and thieken with half a cup 
of cornstarch rubbed to a paste with 
two tablespoons of butter; cook for tif- 
teen minutes, then remove from the tire 
and slowly add to one beaten egg. Hf 
the egg does not become entirely “set,” 
return to the fire for a moment, but 
do not allow the mixture to boil. Turn 
into a shallow buttered pan and when 
cold eut into cutlet shapes, crumb, dip 
into beaten egg, crumb again and fry 
in clarified butter. Serve as a garnish 
to roast veal or mutton, or as a side dish 
garnished with parsley and lemon butter- 
flies. 

Tomato Cups with Corn Cream Filling 

Remove the pulp from twelve cars of 
sweet corn, season delicately with salt 
and pepper, add a beaten egg, and if 
the pulp is dry add a tablespoon of cream 
to each cup of pulp. Wash and wipe 
a dozen tomatoes, cut a slice from the 
stem end and with a teaspoon remove 
the greater portion of the pulp; dust 
lightly with pepper and salt and fill with 
the eorn, cover with bread crumbs, dot 
with butter and bake until the tomatoes 
are soft and of a rich brown coior. 
Remove carefully to mounds of buttered 
toast and serve either as an entree or 
as the main dish at a simple family 
luncheon. 

To remove the creamy pulp of sweet 
corn and leave the skins where they 
belong on the cob, score two rows of 
kernels lengthwise with a sharp knife, 
then hold the corn in an upright posi 
tion with the large end resting on a 
plate, and with the back of a knife press 
upward the length of the eob until all 
is removed, 

Tomato Sarhel 


Simmer together for twenty minutes 
om quart of chopped tomate, one pint 
of water, the juiee of two lemons and 
the wratedd rind of cn two cups of 
smear half teaspoon of ground 
wither When pra 
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crystallized cherries and two cups of 
freshly grated apple. Freeze as usual, 
adding when nearly frozen one glass 
of Maraschino and the stity whipped 
whites of two eggs. 
Tomato Timbales 

Add one-fourth teaspoon of soda to 
half a cup of cream and stir into two 
cups of cold stewed and sifted toma- 
toes. Add the beaten yolks of six eggs, 
half a teaspoon of salt, the same quan- 
tity of onion juice, a tablespoon of sugar 
and a dusting of paprika; lastly fold in 
the stitly beaten whites of three eggs. 
Turn into buttered timbale molds and 
bake until firm. Stand the molds in 
hot water, which must not boil after 
the molds are set in the oven. 
Tomato Paste 

When the tomato flavor is desired in 
sauces and macaroni plats, a three-inch 
piece of tomato paste imparts a season- 
ing which cannot be obtained by the use 
of tomatoes in any other form. To pre- 
pare the paste, peel and slice the toma- 
toes and cook to a pulp im a_ porcelain 
lined kettle. Rub through a sieve and 
return to the kettle, which has been 
washed and the inside rubbed with a 
clove of garlic. Allow a rounding table- 
spoon of salt and a teaspoon of pepper to 
each peck of tomatoes. A sweet red 
pepper can be added if the flavor is liked. 
Set on an asbestos mat on the back of 
the range and slowly simmer to a thick 
pulp. Spread on shallow plates and place 
in a cool oven or in the sun until it has 
dried and become a stiff but flexible 
paste. Pack in parafttine paper in jars 
or boxes. To use soften in hot water. 


Morus are best kept out of a piano, 
Mrs Y., by placing a bag or two of cam- 
phor inside the instrument near the 
felts, but so as not to interfere with 
the mechanism. This, however, will not 
exterminate the moths that may be 
there already, and if, as you say, a 
considerable damage has been done, it 
nay be hoecessary to replace some of the 
felts first. Tn any case, you would better 
consult a competent piano man. 


on white flannel is most easily 
removed by hanging in bright sunlight; 
titless seorehed through the spot will 
then disappear, If this should mot be 
aaful, the previously 
ln lipped in neler 
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family 


way 


ual needs. 


issues: 


FRIDAY, 


Pea 


Ice 


Boiled fish 


Custard pie 


Plain muffins 


chafin, 
Chocolate 


Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Egg omelet 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Macaroni baked with 
cheese 
Peach shortcake 


Dinner 
Lamb broth 


Riced potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 


SATURDAY, SEPT 2 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Fried macaroni 


Lunchéton 
Escalloped fish 
adishes 
Sliced peaches 
Dinner 
Beefsteak 
Baked sweet potatoes 


Cabinet pudding 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, 


Breakfast 


Plums 
Cereal with cream 


Minced meat with gravy 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 


Roast chicken 
Creamed cauliflower 
French fried potatoes 

Celery 

Macaroon cream 

Coffee 


Supper 
‘Tomatoes and eggs on 


Menus for September 


By Helen S. Willard 


These menus are planned to suggest 
such dishes to busy housekeepers as will 
give their families variety in the food 
served, as weil as offer a seasonable and 
well balanced diet. 
scribe the rations most suitable for every 
and individual, 
adapted to peculiarities in taste and to 
the supplies local markets afford. In 
every case they should be used only by 
of suggestion, to be added to or 
subtracted from, according. to individ- 


A tew 


dishes mentioned in these menus follow; 
others may be found in this or recent 


SEPT 


rs 


tea 


Egg sauce 


Coffee 


Coffee 


Toast 


SEPT 3 


-dish 


GOOD 


They do not pre- 
but should be 


of the recipes for 


MONDAY, SEPT 4 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Shirred eggs 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Chicken patties 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Cucumbers 
Crackers and jelly 


Dinner 
Cream of cauliflower 


Pot roast 
Steamed rice 
Baked squash | 

Lemon tarts Coffee’ 


TUESDAY, SEPT 5 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 
Fried bacon and potatoes 
Rice muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked beans Brown bread 
_. Lettuce 
Cider apple sauce 


Dinner 
Meat warmed in gravy 
Carrots and peas 
Browned sweet potatoes 
Sliced cucumbers and 
tomatoes 
Grapes and nuts 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 6 


Breakfast 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Egg omelet with vegeta- 
bles 


Coffee 


Luncheon 


Beef hash 
Pineapple salad 


Toast 


Dinner 


Breaded veal cutlets 
Riced potatoes 


Rolls 


SEKEEPING 


THURSDAY, SEPT 7 
Breakfast 


Melon 
Cereal with 


Mil 
Whole muffins 
Coffee 


Luacheon 
Eggplant with veal 
forcemeat 
Apple snow 


Dinner 


Rice soup 
Beef stew with dump- 
lings 
Squash timbales 
Potato croquettes 
Coffee jelly with cream 


FRIDAY, SEPT 8 


Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Eggplant oysters 

Biscuits 

Coffee 


Luncheon 


Meat salad with lettuce 
and celery 
Potato chips 
Stewed fruit 

Dinner 
Barley sow 
Baked fish with dressing 
Hollandaise sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Steamed corn 
Sliced tomatoes 
Tapioca cream 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Corn fritters 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish cakes 
Pickled beets 
Peaches and cream 
Dinner 

Hamburg loaf * 


Olive sauce | 

Glazed sweet potatoes | 

String beans | 

Caramel custard 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, SEPT 10 
Breakfast 


Melon 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat on toast 
Baked potatoes 
| Waffles Coffee 


Dinner 
Spaghetti soup 
Roast lamb 
Browned potatoes 
Escalloped cabbage 
Celery salad in pepper 


oye 
Canton sherbet Coffee 


Escallo tomatoes 
Irish moss blancmange 


e Iced tea 


Coffee 


Supper 
Lobster Newberg 


| Washington pie 


MONDAY, SEPT it 
Breakfast 
Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Broiled tripe 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Jellied prunes 


Dinner 
Lamb pie with vegeta- 
bles 
Brown betty Coffee 
TUESDAY, SEPT 12 
Breakfast 
Melon 


Cereal with cream 
Minced meat folded in 
e omelet 
Toasted corn bread 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Stuffed eggs 
Potato salad 


Gingerbread with cream 
Tea 


Dinner 
Lamb broth with tapioca 
roil ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Fried cucumbers 
Molded rice 
Caramel sauce 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 13 


Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs on toast 
Geaham gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Stuffed cucumbers 
Baked apples with cream 
lain cake 


Coffee 


Dinner 
Fricassee of chicken 
Potato au gratin 
Escalloped onions 
Stew tomatoes 
Cottage pudding Coffee 


THURSDAY, SEPT 14 


Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Toast offee 
Luncheon 
Chicken rissoles 
Potato chips 
Grape salad Cocoz 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Potato croquettes 
Spinach in croustades 
ffee 


FRIDAY, SEPT 15 
Breakfast 
Baked 
Cereal wit 
Bacon and 
Oatmeal muffins 
Luncheon 


Macaroni with tomatoes 
and cheese 


cream 


eggs 
Coffce 


ICocoanut cake 


Apple pie 
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Dinner 
Clear soup 
Broiled fish, tartar sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Spinach and egg salad 
Cantaloupe Coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 16 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 


Breakfast 

Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream - 
with 
poached 
Sally 


Luncheon 


Corn chowder 
Crisped crackers 
| Grape salad with nuts 
and cheese 
Tea Cake 


offee 


Lyonnaise potatoes 
Twin mountain muffins | 


| 


Colles Dinner 


Beef roll 
Escalloped cabbage 
Potatoes browned in 


Luncheon 
Macaroni and tomato 
soup with croutons 
Cheese fondue 
Crisped crackers 
Melon 
Dinner 
Broiled beefsteak 
Escalloped potatoes 
Baked peppers 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Coffee 


_ Sliced cucumbers 
Fruit snow 


THURSDAY, SEPT 2: 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Southern corn bread 
‘offee 


| 


SUNDAY, SEPT 17 


Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Meat balls 
Hashed brown  potatocs, 
One-egg muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 

Meat pie Lettuce 
Baked apple sauce 
| Dinner 
Boiled dinner 
Radish salad 
Fruit souffle 

Coffee 


FRIDAY, SEPT 22 


Breakfast 
Baked pears 
_ Cereal with cream 
Vegetable hash on toast 
Fried mush Coffee 


Luncheon 
Welsh rabbit 


Crisped crackers 
Fruit snowballs 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin | 
Sliced tomatoes 
Lemon ice Coffee 


Tea | 


Supper 
Shrimp salad 
Peach shortcake 


MONDAY, SEPT 18 


Breakfast 


Melon Dinner 


Coffee! 


TABLE 


| WEDNESDAY, SEPT 20! 


Dinner 
Tongue 
Browned sweet potatocs 
Broiled tomatoes 
Macedoine ‘of fruit 


THURSDAY, SEPT 28 


Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Spanish omelet 
Hashed brown potatoes 
One-egg muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Peppers stuffed with 
minced tongue 
Parker House rolls 
Cheese Preserves 


Dinner 


Planked steak 
Browned potatoes 
Creamed celery 
Peach shortcake 

Coifee 


FRIDAY, SEPT 29 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
melet with green pep- 


pers 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Roast of veal 

Fried sweet potatoes 
Lentil croquettes 
Sliced tomatoes 

Peach cream with cara- 
mel nut sauce 

Coffee 


Supper 


Creamed oysters 
Raisin cake Cocoa 


MONDAY, SEPT 25 


Breakfast 
Melon 
Cereal with cream 
Egg vermicelli Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Nut loaf served with 
cheese 
Berry muffins Tea 


Dinner 

Veal in tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 

| Cauliflower with egg 

| 


sau 
| Meringues Coffee 


TUESDAY, SEPT 26 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with creain 
Broiled kippered herring 
Baked potatoes 
Beaten biscuits Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked beans Brown bread 
Cucumber and onion 


salad 
Chocolate cream 
_ Luncheon 
Veal in timbale cases 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Melon 


Dinner 
Beefsteak pie with vege- 
tables 


Dinner with 
Boiled tongue 
Olive sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
ima beans 


Angel cake with cream 
Coffee 


Creamed potatoes 
parsley 

Maple mousse 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 30 


Breakfast 
Melon 
Cereal with cream 
Steamed clams 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 27 


Cereal with cream 
Fried cauliflower 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Clear sou 
Fillets of fish 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Aubergine roti 
Chocolate jelly 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 23 | 


Breakfast 
Melon 
Cereal with cream | 
Fish hash with tomato | 
sauce 


Luncheon 
Puree of lima beans 
Shortcake Tea 
Dinner 
Roast beef 
Creamed peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Snow pudding Coffee 
TUESDAY, SEPT 19 


Breakfast 


_ Cereal with cream 
Egg omelet with white 


Coffee | 


Popovers Coftee 


Luncheon 
Curried eggs 
‘Eggplant salad Waifles 
Dinner 
Corned beef 
Riced potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Grape surprise Coffee 


sauce 
Graham gems 


Luncheon 
Beef croquettes 
Corn on the cob 
Sliced peaches 
SUNDAY, SEPT 2% 


Breakfast 


Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash 
Corn meal muffins 

Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of pea soup 
Salmon loaf 
Asparagus on toast 
French fried potatoes 
Beignets de poires 
Coffee 


Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Breakfast bacon with 
catsup gravy 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Graham gems 
Coffee 


Crackers Coffee 


Luncheon 
Bean rabbit 
Sliced tomatoes 
Bread pudding 


Rol's 


Dinner 
Rice soup 
Lamb chops 
Egg and potato salad Potato souffle 
Gingerbread with cream) Russian salad 
Cocoa jApple snow Coffee 


Luncheon 


Recipes for Menus 


Beignets de Poires 

The following way to serve pears 
proved a novelty to us when we first 
enjoyed it at the home of a friend from 
gay “Paree”; it is the best of all ways 
for using poorly flavored fruit. In dif- 
ferent parts of France this dish is 
prepared with certain distinguishing 
features, but the two best recipes are 
the following: Select good-sized, firm 
pears with strong stems. Pare them, 
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324 GOOD 
cut out the blossom end, but do not 
remove the stem. Make a weak syrup 
in the proportion of one-third of a cup 
of sugar to one cup of water, and flavor 
with lemon or orange rind. Drop the 
pears in the syrup and let them simmer 
very gently until they ean be pierced 
with a straw. Then skim them out and 
drain. Set them aside on a plate until 
cold, being careful that they stand up- 
right. Roll good puff paste out quite 
thin, and wrap each pear in a piece of it, 
allowing the stem to protrude, but care- 
fully pinching together all the edges. 
When they are to be served hot fry them 
to a golden brown in smoking hot fat 
or oil, and dredge thickly with powdered 
sugar. If served cold, bake them in a 
quick oven to a pale brown. For the 
other recipe, cook the pears in the syrup 
as directed above, then boil the syrup 
down until thick and rich. Roll puff 
paste a quarter of an inch thick, cut it 
in ovals half as large again as the pears, 
and bake in a quick oven. When cold, 
lay on each a pear, and over it pour 
gently a spoonful of the syrup, sprin- 
kling with blanched almonds (cut in fine 
strips) until the pear is quite covered. 
A delicious addition either way is a 
large spoonful of sweetened whipped 
eream. This year we intend experiment- 
ing with quinces in the same way. 38. 
Squash Timbales 

Take two cups of cooked squash, 
preferably baked, add four beaten eggs, 
quarter of a cup of cream, three table- 
spoons of butter, salt and a generous 
amount of paprika. Turn into buttered 
timbale molds and bake in pan of hot 
water ten minutes. Turn out and serve 
with a cream sauce. L. H. L. 
Grape Sui prise 

One pint of grape juice, one ounce of 
gelatine, one cup.of sugar, one iemon, 
Malaga grapes, one-half cup of powdered 
sugar. Grate the rind of a lemon and 
mix it with powdered sugar. Dissolve 
sugar and gelatine in the grape juice, 
adding the juice of the lemon. Set to 
harden. Remove skins and seeds from 
enough Malaga grapes to fill’a cup. 
When the jelly begins to thicken, stir in 
the grapes and pour into a mold. Serve 
with cream and the prepared sugar. C. 


A Pixcu of cream of tartar. added to 
the half-beaten whites of eggs ‘ands then 


the beating continued will keep the 
whites from falling back again before 
being used. Mrs L. S. Pease. 
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A Tomato Tarentella 


By. Frances E. Peck 


Tomato Bisque 

Make a stock by cooking a shin of veal 
until the meat drops from the bone. 
Drain the liquor, add a fagot of herbs, a 
bay leaf, three peppercorns and a heaping 
teaspoon of salt. Simmer an hour, then 
add nine medium-sized tomatoes, peeled 
and sliced, and six tablespoons of cracker 
crumbs to two quarts of stock. Boil 
twenty minutes, and strain into the 
tureen, Serve with croutons. 
Tomato and Rice Soup 

Prepare a savory stock from the bones 
and unsightly pieces of lamb and a fagot 
of herbs, first browning the meat in but- 
ter. Strain, season with salt and pepper, 
add three-quarters of a cup of rice and 
boil until the grains are tender but not 
broken. Heat a quart of sliced toma- 
toes to the boiling point and pass through 
a sieve to separate the seeds. Add to the 
tomato pulp the soup (of- which there 
should be three pints), strained from the 
rice, and return to the fire to heat again, 
then add the rice, any additional. sea- 
soning of salt and pepper required, a 
cube of sugar and four tablespoons of 
tinely-chopped blanched celery leaves. 
Stuffed Tomatoes 

Select smooth, shapely fruit.’ Cut a 
slice from the top of each, and scoop 
out the seeds and a small portion of 
the pulp. Fry a teaspoon of chopped. 
onion in a tablespoon of butter, add a 
cup of cooked sweetbreads, cut in small 
pieces, half a cup of soft bread crumbs, 
half a cup of tomato pulp, a saltspoon 
of salt and a dusting of paprika. Mix | 
well and fill the tomato shells, previously | 
dusted with salt and pepper. Cover the 
tops with buttered crumbs and bake for 
twenty minutes in a brisk oven, Serve 
with Hollandaise sauce. The above pro- 
portions are ample for six tomatoes. 
Tomatoes Parisienne 

Wash and wipe firm, ripe tomatoes, 
and cut in halves crosswise. Heat two 
tablespoons of salad oil in a frying pan, 
lay in the tomatoes, cut surface down, 
aud cook quickly until they are heated 
through but not softened. Remove to a 
buttered baking dish and_ spread the 
cooked surface with the following mix- 
ture: Rub six hard-boiled egg yolks to 
a paste with three tablespoons of melted 
butter, add a teaspoon each of chopped 
chives and of parsley, one finely-chopped 
shallot and four medium-sized anchovies, 
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slightly freshened and finely minced. 
Sprinkle soft bread crumbs over the 
tomatoes and cook in a brisk oven for 
ten minutes. The anchovies will supply 
all the salt necessary for seasoning. 
Tomato Fritters 

Skin and dice tomatoes to the amount 
of a quart, add a small onion sliced, a 
tablespoon of sugar, a teaspoon of salt 
and a small piece of sweet red pepper, 
cook for twenty minutes or until soft 
enough to rub through a sieve. Return 
to the fire and thicken with half a cup 
of cornstarch rubbed. to a paste with 
two tablespoons of butter; .cook for tif- 
teen minutes, then remove from the fire 
and slowly add to one beaten egg. If 
the egg does not become entirely “set,” 
return to the fire for a moment, but 
do not allow the mixture to boil. Turn 
into a shallow buttered pan atid when 
eold cut into cutlet shapes, crumb, dip 
into beaten egg, crumb again and fry 
in clarified butter. Serve as a garnish 
to roast veal or mutton, or as a side dish 
garnished with parsley and lemon butter- 
flies. . 


Tomato Cups with Corn Cream Filling. 


Remove the pulp from twelve ears of 
sweet corn, season delicately with salt 
and pepper, add a beaten egg, and if 
the pulp is dry add a tablespoon of cream 
to each cup of pulp. Wash and wipe 
a dozen tomatoes, cut a slice from the 
stem end and with a teaspoon remove 
the greater portion of the pulp; dust 
lightly with pepper and salt and fill with 
the corn, cover with bread crumbs, dot 
with butter and bake until the tomatoes 
are soft and of a rich brown coior. 
Remove carefully to mounds of buttered 
toast and serve either as an entree or 
as the main dish at a simple family 
luncheon. 

To remove the creamy pulp of sweet 
corn and leave the skins where they 
belong on the cob, score two rows of 
kernels lengthwise with a sharp knife, 
then hold the corn in an upright posi- 
tion with the large end resting on a 
plate, and with the back of a knife press 
upward the length of the cob until all 
is removed. 

Tomato Sorbet 

Simmer together for twenty minutes 
one quart of chopped tomato, one pint 
of water, the juice of two lemons and 
the grated rind of one, two cups of 
sugar and half a teaspoon of ground 
ginger. When sufficiently cooked pass 
through a sieve, add four ounces of 
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crystallized cherries and two cups of 
freshly grated apple. Freeze as usual, 
adding when nearly frozen one glass 
of Maraschino and the stiffly whipped 
whites of two eggs. ° 
Tomato Timbales 

Add- one-fourth teaspoon of seda to 
half a cup of cream and stir into two 
cups of cold stewed and sifted toma- 
toes, Add the beaten yolks of six eggs, 
half a teaspoon of salt, the same quan- 
tity of onion juice, a tablespoon of sugar 
and a dusting of paprika; lastly fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs. 
Turn into buttered timbale molds and 
bake until firm. Stand the molds in 
hot water, which must not boil after 
the molds are set in the oven, 
Paste 

When the tomato flavor is desired in 
sauces and macaroni plats, .a three-inch 
piece of tomato paste imparts a season- 
ing which cannot be obtained by the use 
of tomatoes in any other form, To pre- 
pare the paste, peel and slice the toma- 
toes and cook to a pulp in a porcelain 
lined kettle. Rub through a sieve and 
return to the kettle, which has been 
washed and the inside rubbed with a 
clove of garlic. Allow a rounding table- 
spoon of salt and a teaspoon of pepper to 
each peck of tomatoes. A sweet red 
pepper can be added if the flavor is liked. 
Set on an asbestos mat on the back of 
the range and slowly simmer to a thick 
pulp. Spread on shallow plates and place 
in a cool oven or in the sun until it has 
dried and become a stiff but flexible 
paste. Pack in paraftine paper in jars 
or boxes. To use soften in hot water. 


Motus are best kept out of a piano, 
Mrs Y., by placing a bag or two of cam- 


phor inside the instrument near the 
felts, but so as not to interfere with 
the mechanism. This, however, will not 
exterminate the moths that may be 
there already, and if, as you say, a 
considerable damage has been done, it 
may be necessary to replace some of the 
felts first. In any case, you would better 
consult a competent piano man. 


Scorcu on white flannel is most easily 
removed by hanging in bright sunlight; 
unless scorched through the spot will 
then disappear. If this should not be 
successful, the goods might previously 
be dipped in a soap solution. Under 
no cireumstances rub the material 
directly with soap. 
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“For Keeps” 


Every year I can tomato in halves, for 
trying during the winter. A servant we 
had was told to can some frying toma- 
toes. She first fried them, then canned 
them, and it proved to be*such a success 
that we have continued doing it’ ever 
since. When needed heat the tomatoes 
in a pan and have a milk gravy to pour 
over them. Mrs E. 8S. S. 


Cucumbers which I tried to put up 
sweet, would frequently soften or 
shrivel. Now I| use little sugar when 
pickling but add more when I open the 
can, and in a day or two my pickles are 
hoth crisp and sweet. Mrs L. Smith. 


To cure sweet corn, boil the corn, cut 
it from the cob, place in a crock in two- 
inch layers alternated with thin layers 
of coarse salt.. Put a plate or slate-lid 
on top, and on it place a heavy weight. 
In using it put the corn on the stove in 
cold: water, bringing slowly to a_ boil, 
drain and repeat, when it will be ready 
to dress with butter and cream for the 
table. This is far superior to canned or 
dried corn. Sam A. Hamilton. 


T was surprised to see an array of 
canned pears on a friend’s kitchen table, 
all spoiling. I explained that the bulg- 
ing of the caps was owing to the pres- 
sure of gas from fermenting fruit, the 
extra space being filled with air, and 
the best sealing with new rubbers could 
not prevent her pears from _ spoiling. 
The tops of covers should, if anything, 
be sunken a little, and always closely 
titted to the porcelain lining. To insure 
perfect success, I invert all covers in a 
pan of clean boiling water on top of 
the hot ‘stove, then press on the porce- 
lain lining of each and foree out any 
bubbles of air, if any there be; then 
while a cover is boiling hot and every 
bit of air space in the top is filled with 
boiled water I quickly screw it on the 
jar that is brim full of boiling fruit. 
Mrs D. W. Rose. 


When you want to boil ketehup down 
half, have you ever used a tall new 
stick of wood to mark the half? Dora. 


Green cucumber pickle that does not 
have to be cooked and the vinegar not 
even heated is simple to make, and 
when made, is crisp and brittle. It is 
called Virginia pickle. Tn a three-gallon 
jar mix one gallon of strong vinegar, 
one-half pint of salt, three pounds of 
brown sugar, two ounces each of black 
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pepper, brown ginger, celery seed, mus- 
tard seed, mace, cloves, horse-radish and 
allspice, one-half box of ground mus- 
tard, a little red pepper and one-half 
dozen pepper pods. Peel three dozen 
onions and put them with fresh cucum- 
bers, Just from the vine, washed and 
wiped dry, into the spiced vinegar, using 
enough cucumbers to fill the jar. Agi- 
tate the pickles every other morning for 
several months or until cool weather 
comes. Then add more sugar until the 
pickles have a pleasant taste. D. H. M. 


T use the same syrup, year after year, 
for putting up spiced fruit. It keeps 
perfectly and has a finer flavor than 
when made new each year. My rule is 
four times as much sugar as vinegar 
and whole spices to taste tied in bags 
and cooked in the syrup. Fill the cans 
as full as possible with the fruit 
(steamed) and add syrup to cover the 
fruit. A small bag of the spices should 
be sealed in each can. C. C. L. 


Before pushing the cork down in a 

ketchup bottle I double a piece of twine 

across the neck of the 

bottle so that its middle 

part passes under the 

cork, leaving the two 

looped ends hanging out. 

The cork be 

steamed so that. the 

twine will sink in and 

not leave any air space. 

Then I push the cork 

down as usual and seal with wax. In 

opening I break off the sealing wax, run 

a fork’s tine through the two loops of 

string and pull the cork out. It comes 

out easily and in good condition. Mrs 
W. W. W. 

Two fruits which a housekeeper may 
safely put up in large quantities every 
year are grapes, in the form of grape 
juice, and canned pineapple. The pine- 
apple can be used in a large number of 
attractive desserts, and is excellent in 
its effect upon the throat, and the grape 
juice is invaluable for use in sickness 
and as a delicious drink for any occa- 
sion. Both are simply and easily pre- 
pared for winter use. 


To ean grapes so they wil! not be all 
cooked to pieces, stew, wash and place 
them in a glass fruit jar. Set in a 
kettle of cold water and bring to a 
boil. When the grapes turn color pour 
boiling water or boiling syrup over. 
them and seal. A. M. J. 
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The Crusade for Health 


A sermon which reached the editorial 
ears on a recent Sunday cited the death 
of a young man of rare character and 
great promise, whose fatal illness had 
its origin in bad water and a shiftless or 
corrupt municipality, as a warning of the 
duty of the church to safeguard the moral 
and physical health of the community. 
The point was well taken, and we wish 
our readers could have heard the im- 
passioned words. 

The church surely has a duty in this 
direction which is not limited to its own 
membership. A more vital, timely and 
effective line of work, more certain to 
redound to the strength of the organ- 
ization, could scarcely be undertaken. 
Popular periodicals, quick to sense the 
needs of the hour, are devoting large 
space to the crusade against the “white 


plague,” against typhoid fever and other 
scourges, carrying on a campaign of 
education which will greatly facilitate 
preventive and remedial measures yet 


to be taken in many places. This serves 
to supplement the more fundamental 
teaching of the public schools and to 
stimulate those whose schooling of an 
earlier day was deficient on this impor- 
tant side. Nevertheless, the educational 
portion of the work must proceed much 
farther yet; it has only begun. The 
average person, well informed in other 
matters, is still astonishingly ignorant 
of the laws of health, 

Popular instruction in the laws of 
health, preliminary to their application 
to local needs, is in many places a duty 
of the hour, looking for its fulfillment 
to the best and strongest forces of the 
community. What better service could 
a church, a club of women or a similar 
organization render than to hold “good 
health institutes” or meetings? The 
earlier gatherings would naturally set 
forth conditions and experiences, and 
inelude talks from physicians; active 
effort in behalf of better water and 
milk, the cleaning of dirty streets and 
alleys, the destruction of mosquitocs, 
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eradication of any and all sources of 
disease, would follow. 

The University of Vermont, we ob- 
serve, has inaugurated a_ short-term 
school of instruction in matters relating 
to the public health, attended by health 
officers from various sections of the 
state. An epidemic of typhoid fever in 
the university’s home city of Burling- 
ton no doubt suggested or hastened the 
fulfillment of this excellent plan. Other 
«ities and towns will save valuable lives 
by taking a similar step, through some 
of its organizations or institutions, be- 
fore being driven thereto by the grim 
hand of death: 

What church or club will be the first 
to turn its activities in this direction ? 
We will gladly render any possible 
assistance toward a movement of this 
kind, in-any part of our country. 
Letters of inquiry will be welcomed. 


The Bible and Sound Nerves 


In the dim and shadowy past lived a 
Ilebrew statesman and religious leader 
whose name was Moses. To this day his 
own people follow the rules of hygiene 
which through him were established 
for them, with results which astonish 
the gentile mind more as the generations 
of men pass. Modern hygiene makes 
obeisance to those stern and multifa- 
rious rules; the germ theory had no 
standing in that simple day, but the 
inicrobe itself had an enemy whose 
tactics are not a bad working plan 
for the twentieth century. Latter day 
crusades in behalf of cleanliness must 
provoke a smile on the face of the 
faichful son of Abraham. 

One of those early precepts whose 
force we are just beginning to learn, or 
have yet to feel, is the one day’s rest 
in seven. Not one day’s recreation, of 
any kind we fancy, nor one day’s change, 
but a real rest. We may have thought, 
in the brashness of our youth, that we 
had outgrown a “superstition” like this. ° 
The Puritan’s long, stern Sunday in his 
cushionless pew would never do for this 
restless age; but are we, after all, secur- 
ing as much real rest as did the Puritan ¢ 
The highly organized industrial system 
of the present and the “whip of the sky,” 
as our climate has been described, drive 
men and women with rigor unceasing. 
We are subject to a strain of which 
the people of the orient or even our 
own forefathers knew nothing. Yet we 
laugh aside the simple rule of the cooler 
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and wiser heads of leng ago and plunge 
on our rioting way, seven days a -week, 
fifty-two weeks in a year. The sanato- 
rium and the graveyard early claim their 
own. 

A sound body is the proper abiding 
place of a sane, well balanced mind, 
equipped for the soul struggle which 
falls to the lot of every responsible man 
or woman. The recognition of this fact 
was a fundamental principle of the 
Hebrew faith. It is going to cost us 
heavily, individually and as a nation, if 
in breaking away from the letter of our 
forefathers’ religious faith we depart 
also from the spirit. 

Vaeations which bring more of weari- 
ness than of refreshment, Sundays which 
only repeat the tension of the other six 
days but in a different way, are a worse 
dissipation than excessive zeal in church 
attendance. The Puritan at least gave 
thought te the things of the spirit, in 
his own way he recognized his soul and 
commmuned with it, and his God, and 
he achieved a measure of rest and 
the necessity balance of mind and 
body. 

The spread of the eight-hour day is 
beginning to relieve the pressure wpon 
the toiling millions. The excuse for a 
strenuous Sunday grows less while the 
time-honored observance of the seventh 
day yields more and more to feverish 
recreation and sport. The tendeney is 
to turn recreation into overexertion, 


robbing body and soul. When the weekly. 


holiday ceases to bring refreshment to 
the body, the mind and the heart, it has 
forfeited its reason for existence. 


A Vicious Circle 


“Next to eash, there is nothing the 
women seem to need more than pockets,” 
writes one of our “men folks.” He would 
have us offer a prize for the invention 
of an acceptable pocket for the feminine 
eostume. But we realize the awful mag- 
nitude of the problem. We could print 
forty different devices intended to serve 
this purpose, and—the women would pass 
them by with an amused smile. They 
need low heels; they need loose corsets. 
When pockets are the fashion, pockets 
there will be. What availeth the preach- 
ing of aman? Skirts are shortening, at 
last, but we learn on unimpeachable 
authority that corsets are shrinking with 
them. We men want our wives. and 
_ daughters comfortable and hygienic, but 
‘ nullify our principles by wanting them 


.our readers. 
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fashionable dikewise. ‘This is what the 
doctors term a “vicious circle.” 


Announcements of extraordinary in- 
terest regarding a new, natienal and 
effective campaign for pure foods will 
be made by this magazine in its October 
number. Goop has been 
diligently at work upon this great prob- 
lem for five years, and we have finally 
perfected a ‘method of dealing with it 
that must go far to assure pure food to 
We feel that this is a most 
conservative statement. Goop Hovwsr- 


KEEPING’S campaign for pure fouds will 
be an entire innovation, that will be at 
once welcomed by everyone who aims to 
produce or consume healthful foods. 


Some of our readers, it seems, take 
the Bride’s Primer seriously. “There 
are,” writes a Massachusetts young 
woman (unmarried), “many, many girls 
of a marriageable age who need the 
instructions given in the Primer. There 
is so much of the injustice—nay, crime 
—done to both young women and the 
men whose wives they become revealed 
in the Primer, that the humorous side. of 
it does not appeal to me.” 


Welcome indeed will be the Woman’s 
National Household Alliance. As de- 
seribed in brief on Page 296 of this nuin- 
ber, it is full of promise because based 
on practical experience and right meth- 
ods. A branch of the Alliance ought to 
be instituted in each of the important 
cities of the country. 


The sacrifice which many families of 
moderate or small means make in order 
to give their children an opportunity to 
study music, must have been noted by 
the careful observer. No one who knows 
and feels the power of music for inspira- 
tion and uplift regrets this. “In my 
tifteen years’ experience,” writes a music 
teacher to the Editor, “I have been: in 
more than five hundred homes, more or 
less, of people who were in very poor 
circumstances, but they have m 
to give their children an opportunity to 
learn something that in after years may 
make them a living and also will bring 
them many happy hours.” «The posses- 
sion of good musical instruments and 
their thoreugh use and enjoyment is rec- 
ommended to our readers as a wise, pay- 
ing investment for health, contentment, 
and the sweetening of the daily life. 


Good friends are better than fine gold! 
I find it sweet as I grow old 

To prove in you this happy truth 

To which I held in early youth, 

And having proved shall ever hold: 
Good friends are better than fine gold! 


—Anna J. Granniss 
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“There was a small blue wooden chest, apparently filled with Spanish volumes 
and lexicons” 


Drawn by G. Patrick Nelson From ‘Treasure Cottage” 
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